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DEDICATION. 



Mf DEAR O- 



To please you, I wrote this work ; to please myself, I 
dedicate it to yon. 

THE AUTHOR. 



DRAYTON. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was one of those bright and beautiful days late in 
spring, when the air is full of fragrance and melody, and the 
dazzling beam and the merry breeze carry happiness to ev- 
ery heart not dark with the shadows of recent sorrow. The 
sun was midway between the meridian and the horizon, 
when Drayton rose from the bench on which he had been 
sitting, and, throwing aside his apron and the implements of 
his craft, left the shop where he had worked faithfully since 
the rising of the sun. He soon arrayed himself in a suit of 
genteel clothes, and, picking up a volume of Plutarch, return- 
ed to the shop. 

Just then a carriage halted in front of the house, and a 
man, well known as the richest and most aristocratic person 
in that section, alighted. He approached Drayton, and in 
an abrupt and loud tone of voice said, 

" Boy, are my boots done ?" 

" No, sir, they are not yet begun," was the reply. 

" Not begun !" repeated the haughty customer, with & 
frown. " I intend to start for the city to-morrow, and want 
them." 

" I told you when you ordered them, that, owing to the 
amount of work on hand, they could not be done before next 
Saturday," said Drayton, mildly. 

" What's the reason you're not working at them now, sir," 
insolently demanded the aristocrat. " Why ain't you work- 
ing on my boots, instead of being dressed up like a buck, with 
a book in your hand, on your way, I suppose, to smash the 
heart of some other cobbler's daughter ?" 

Drayton felt indignant, but said nothing. As he nodded 
pleasantly to a friend passing on the opposite side of the street, 
the aristocrat, growing somewhat compassionate, condescend- 
ed to give Drayton some advice in a gruff voice. 

"You should let books alone, sir ; they are for gentlemen 
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of leisure. A shoemaker ought to stick to his last. That's 
the only chance of bacon and beans for him. What's the 
name of the book in your hand ?" 

" A volume of Plutarch," replied Drayton. 

" Some trashy romance, I suppose, though I never heard of 
it before," said the aristocrat. *' You had better throw it 
away, sir, and stick to your last. I'm afraid you're trying to 
get above your business." 

The conversation was here interrupted by the proprietor of 
the shop, who made his appearance, and forthwith began to 
apologize with the most spaniel-like humility. The insolence 
of the axistocrat and the fawning of the shoemaker formed a 
spectacle which disgusted Drayton, and he left them without 
delay. 

As he passed along the street, he struggled with the feel- 
ings he had curbed so well while in the presence of the igno- 
rant and purse-proud aristocrat. It was by no means the first 
occasion on wluch he had felt the scorn of the minions of 
wealth. Often had his feeLLogs been embittered by those men 
who seem to think that the heart of a poor boy is made to be 
crushed by an iron heel. And now, as he thought of the in- 
solence with which he had been treated by a man of wealth 
and ooniequence, a man whose ear was familiar with the notes 
of adulation, his face was flushed with anger. When he 
thought of the ignorance of the man who supposed a volume 
of Plutarch to be a trashy romance, he could not but feel great 
contempt for him. Oflen, on such occasions, he renewed the 
settled purpose of his heart to efiect a triumph over the ob- 
Btacles which surrounded him, and claim of the world that 
homage which wealth can not purchase and genius alone can 
exact. For years he had been preparing himself for those in- 
tellectual conflicts which precede the wreath of the victor, 
cheered by the presence of hope, and sustained by an unfalter- 
ing faith in his abiUty to execute the highest resolve of his 
spirit. He would reach an elevation where the proud man's 
■com and the neglect of the rich could not approach him, and 
cause the sons of those who had treated him supercihously to 
esteem the grasp of his hand as a peculiar favor, and to re- 
gard a smile from his lip as of more value than the UKwt ght- 
tering of coins. 

His feelings were less turbulent as he entered the forest and 
pursued his way toward the beautiful beech-grove, whither he 
so often repaired to enjoy communion with nature, and his own 
heait, and the woAb of the illustrious dead. He placed him- 
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Bdf in his accustomed seat, and opened the volume, and began 
to read the life of Pericles. As he read the account of the 
Samian war, and of the funeral obsequies of those who fell in 
it, and recalled to mind the splendid oration as given in Thu- 
cydides, he closed the book, and the whole pageant seemed to 
move before him, and he felt that under such circumstances 
he too could be an orator. 

At that moment his attention was diverted from the mag- 
nificent scene in the city of Minerva to an elderly gentleman, 
who approached and saluted him with much cordiality. He 
seemed to be about sixty years of age, and was clad in a rusty 
suit of black, cut in the fashion of that day. Every thing 
about him, from his cravat to his knee-buckle, indici^ed the 
most thorough disregard of dress. His hat was drawn down 
over his forehead so as almost to hide the keen, daik eye that 
glowed in its socket like a living coal. His nose was most 
decidedly Roman,' and his mouth was handsome, and express- 
ive of firmness. He wore a cue, and spoke with a deep, clear, 
musical tone. His name was James Thompson, a name well 
known fifty years ago ; for he was a lawyer of great eccen- 
tricity, great eloquence, dexterity, and learning. Although 
he never enjoyed a national fame, it was not because he wanted 
the power to win such fame, but because he was too indolent 
to address himself to the task of grasping the laurel. 

Mr, Thompson had known Dra3rton fifom his childhood. 
The quickness and capacity of the boy did not escape the in- 
quisitive glance of the shrewd and penetrating lawyer. He 
encouraged Drayton in the prosecution of his studies, talked 
with him frequently, and loaned him most of the books he 
read. 

Drayton told Mr. Thompson of the insolence with which he 
had been treated. The lawyer listened attentively to his nar- 
rative, and said, 

" That man, so haughty and overbearing in his deportment 
toward you, has humUiated himself a thousand times in my 
presence. He never gives a dinner-party that he does not beg 
and entreat me to attend, for he has just sense enough to know 
that such occasions can not pass off with eclat unless they are 
enhvened by a man of some genius." 

" That proves the truth of a common remark, that a man 
who is intolerant to those he regards as his inferiors is sure 
to be servile toward his superiors," said Drayton. 

** As long as you consent to waste your time and your tal- 
ents in a shoemaker's shop," said Mr. Thompson, " you can 
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not expect men who have no sagacity to have much respect 
for you. A half-witted boy can make as comfortable a shoe 
as you can, and you should leave such labor to those who are 
quaUfied for no lugher occupation. Your father made a great 
mistake when he consigned you to lasts and lapstones, and you 
should rectify it by deserting those useful thmgs as soon as 
practicable." 

*' As I have told you heretofore," rephed Drayton, " nothing 
but the obhgation I am under to Mr. Smith prevents my ac- 
ceptance of the extremely kind offer you have made me to 
enter your office and study law." 

** Well, now, as to that obligation, which is such a mount- 
ain in your way," said Mr. Thompson, " I will undertake to 
satisfy it, and reheve you from it. Smith is a man who has 
a money value for every thing he owns, and he will be per- 
fectly willing to sell the claim he holds against you for an- 
other year's service." 

"That would only transfer the obligation from him to 
you." 

** Well, to satisfy your excessive scrupulosity," said Mr. 
Thompson, "I will take your note for the amount I pay 
Smith, and pledge myself to collect every stiver of both prin- 
cipal and interest at some future day." 

Mr. Thompson's generosity overwhelmed Drayton ; and 
after some further conversation on the subject, he consented 
to give up the shop and enter the office of the lawyer on 
Mr. Thompson's terms. 

" I take a very singular interest — a singularly deep inter- 
est in you," said Mr. Thompson. " Do you know that when 
you are in my presence it seems as if my youth were come 
back to me — as if the May and the November of my life 
had met together? My hopes, my aspirations, my tastes 
were similar to yours. A genuine love of the beautiful dwelt 
in my heart. I watched with intense interest the develop- 
ment and the decay of vegetation — ^the approach, the hab- 
its, and the departure of the birds — ^the ways of the insect 
world — ^the grace of the mountain stream, winding circui- 
tously around rocks, and then dashing over a precipice, and 
regarded a thousand other objects in earth, sea, and sky with 
an interest which I would not have exchanged for the most 
■plendid fortune, if I had had an opportimity of doing any 
thing so stupid." 

" You have not outlived your relish for such objects," re- 
marked Drayton. 
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"If my heart should ever forget its homage to nature," 
saiii Mr. Thompson, '< may it that instant he palsied in every 
pulse, and all its streams as hushed as the hrook in the grasp 
of the hitter north wind. "When a man who has enjoyed the 
luxury of loving nature outlives that love, he is a fit suhject 
for the scythe of Time. Mind yeu, I do not mean, when I 
speak of a love of nature, that shallow feeling which is sat- 
isfied with the external heauty of a landscape, in which 
fields, forests, houses, and streams are so distrihuted as to 
produce a pleasing emotion in the mind — I do not mean the 
worship of forms ; hut I do mean a deep, engrossing, per- 
vading sentiment, which appreciates what lies heyond the 
reach of sense, and enahles one to estahlish a spiritual com- 
munion with nature. This feeling is far more profound than 
that instinctive desire for what is heautiful in form, which 
is so common. It is hoth religious and philosc^hical ; for 
while it looks into the conditions in which things exist, it 
prompts the spurit to spring firom the star, or the tree, or tho 
rocky cliff, or whatever ohject it ocmtemplates, up to that 
Great Power which endowed it and commissioned it to oo- 
operate with other agents in perfecting this magnificent crea-^ 
tion." 

" I would suppose the possession of such a sentiment as 
precious heyond all calculation," said Drayton. " It must 
certainly add immensely to the amount of its owner's hap- 
piness. Indeed, if any thing could restore to earth a por^ 
tion of that wonderful heauty which was lost when the 
glory departed from Eden, it would he such a sentiment ai 
that- you have descrihed." 

*«* Take my advice, my young friend," said Mr. Thompson, 
earnestly, *' and cherish that sentiment, enrich it, |ind cling 
to it through life's vicissitudes, for it will hrighten your 
pleasures,*and prove a fountain of joy even in the midst of 
a desert. As 1 said, my interest in you comes from the fact 
that in you I seem to see a resurrection of the years of my 
youth. You have more amhition and more perseverance 
than I had, and you will rise to far higher distinction than 
1 have enjoyed, provided you toil as they who reach the 
glittering goal must toil. I might have commanded * the 
applause of listening senates,' hut I preferred my ease. In 
practicing my profession, 1 have had occasion to measure 
lances with several of the tallest of the popular idols, and 
have felt that the elements of success were also in me. 
They are in you, my young friend, and if you do not ascend 
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10 DBAYTON. 

to that mouatain eminence where the laurel grows green- 
eit, it will Hot be because you are destitute of the required 
vigor. It is getting late ; let us go to the village/' 



CHAPTER U. 

> 

Within a week Mr. Thompson succeeded in making the 
necessary arrangements, and Drayton entered his office as a 
student. The kind-hearted and eccentric old lawyer had a 
fine library^ well stocked not only with professional works, 
but with all the most famous books from the Iliad down. 
He took great pleasure in superintending Drayton's studies, 
and often provoked controversies which called into requisi- 
tion all of the facts and the logic that the pupil could sum- 
mon to his aid. At other times he would talk with him 
about great men and the contents of world-renowned books. 
He was fond of recurring to cases of interest in which he had 
been engaged, and then his sketches of the characters and 
peculiarities of judges and lawyers were very amusing and 
piquant. He had been intimately acquainted with many of 
the most celebrated patriots, and heroes, and orators of our 
Revolutionary struggle, and would often describe them. He 
told many anecdotes illustrative of the great men whose de- 
votion to country was proved in the midst of perils by self- 
sacrifices rather than by noisy professions. The struggles 
of some of these men from a condition of unbefriended pov- 
erty up to renown, was a subject of which Drayton's ear 
never grew weary. "What hiid so often crowned the efforts 
of the lowly and the obscure was still attainable, and he re- 
solved to afford another illustration of the truth that, from 
whatsoever point in the valley genius may start, it is sure, 
when its energies are well directed, to ascend to the daz- 
zling eminences of fame. 

Drayton passed more than three years most pleasantly 
and profitably in Mr. Thompson's office, and was then ex- 
amined and licensed to practice law. Thus much having 
been accomplished, he proceeded to carry out a resolution 
which he had cherished through many years. 

In the vicinity of a city, about fifty miles distant, his an- 
cestors had Uved in opulence through three successive gen- 
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erations. His. grandfather inherited an ample fortune, but 
impoverished his resources by wild excesses and prodigality, 
and died in, the prime of Ufe, a victim to his own impru- 
dences, leaving an only son to struggle with the ills of pov- 
erty. As that son approached manhood, he thought him- 
self neglected by many of those who had been proud to avail 
themselves of lus father's hospitalities, and, resolving to get 
beyond the reach of their scorn, removed to a village in the 
interior. He was very thriftless. Every thing he engaged 
in turned out ill. He married while yet young, and his life 
was spent in wretched efforts to increase the comforts of his 
family. His oldest son, Frank Drayton, was, as has been 
seen, apprenticed to a shoemaker. The father was very 
fond of referring tp the former condition of his family, and 
frequently spoke of the splendid mansion in which he was 
born, and of the elegantly-cultivated grounds in which he 
had played in his childhood. His descriptions of the splen- 
dor in which his ancestors lived fired the youthful imagina- 
tion of his son, who, early in life, resolved that he would re- 
build the shattered fortunes of his family, and rescue the 
name of Drayton from the disrepute into which it had fall- 
en. This purpose had sustained him through many a long 
and weary hour of study. He fancied no labor too great for 
the rich recompense of which he dreamed. It i^ worthy of 
notice, that every man of genius and ambition cherishes soiae 
secret enterprise, which, while it furnishes him with the im- 
pulses that govern him, is but dimly shadowed forth in his 
conduct. The cold and barren isolation of fame would not 
be so sedulously striven for were its attainment unassociated 
with darling considerations which spring out of the circum- 
stances that surround the aspirant. 

Having made his arrangements, Drayton took leave of his 
family and friends, and started for the city. Toward sun- 
down, on the second day of his journey, he reached the sum- 
mit of the hill from which the city whither he was going 
becomes visible to the eye of the traveler who approaches it 
from that direction. He checked his horse and deliberately 
surveyed the beautiful prospect before him. The sun was 
sinking behind a mass of clouds in great magnificence, and 
a iSabbath-hke calm prevailed over the scene, broken only 
by the distant lowing of cattle returning to their homes, and 
the nearer melodies of birds ana insects. The majestic river 
sweeping round the bases of the hills ; mansions in which 
the favorites of fortune lived in luxury ; the cottages of th^ 
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sons of industry and toil embosomed in shrubbery ; alterna- 
tions of meadows, forests, and fields of grain — all contribu- 
ted to form a landscape not more distinguished by the va- 
riety than by the beauty of its features. 

As Drayton's eye wandered over the section in which his 
ancestors had flourished and fallen through several success- 
ive generations, all that he had heard and all that he had 
dreamed of its exceeding loveliness seemed to him to be fully 
realized. After looking at several of the most conspicuous 
obj[ects in the prospect before him, he fixed his eye on the 
city, which was indistinctly visible in the distance. As he 
thought of the resolution which led him to abandon the home 
of his boyhood and to become a sojourner among those who 
knew him not, an expression of deep thoughtfulness settled 
on his face. More than ever he felt the difficulty of the 
career on which he was about entering. He had no friends 
in the city in which he had resolved to try his fortunes. By 
turns his heart faltered and grew bold. Hopes and fears, 
thoughts of success and of failure, mingled together in his 
mind with all the confusion of a phalanx of clouds muster- 
ing their forces in the evening sky ; and yet, had the eye of 
an observer been on him, he might have supposed him af- 
fected only by some one of the ten thousand frivolities which 
men take to heart. Thus we are in the habit of glancing 
indifferently on faces ; not even excepting those which, could 
we read their meaning, would assure us that we stood in the 
presence of persons on whose minds are the foreshadowings 
of mighty events. The human mind grows prophetic when 
it observes young men ; but so short-sighted are the seers, 
that success is generally assigned to the crippled and failure 
to the most eminently gifled, in whose natures are wrapped 
up the elements of future greatness, just as the trunk and 
overshadowing branches of the monarch of the forest are 
wrapped up in the acorn. 

Drayton's heart soon regained its accustomed firmness and 
self-reliance, and all trace of fear and doubt passed from his 
features. His face was both striking and interesting, as all 
faces are that belong to those who can not and will not be 
contented with the fate of the million. That restless, burn- 
ing, dark gray eye, so deeply seated beneath the brow that 
at times it seemed to be black, with its unlimited power of 
expressing thoughts, emotions, and passions of all shades, 
from the defiance of one of the swart knights of the olden 
time to the tenderness the knight felt for the lady of hi9 
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love, was designed for a nobler use than to fade away in the 
turmoil of this world. It was an eye to read the stars and 
the heart of man, and could not grow dim in the by-ways of 
obscurity. Masses of deep auburn hair waved along the 
summit of his massive and capacious forehead, on which the 
power to think was apparent to the dullest eye. His nose 
was slightly aquiline, and his mouth, with its full and com- 
pressed lips, expressed more determination than is usual 
with those who have not passed their twenty-fourth year. 
He was tall and robust in form, and a judge of character 
would have pronounced him a proud man. And he was 
prou^, as. the majority of self-made men are, who, having 
forced their Way upward through difficulties appalling to 
meaner natures, feel their superiority. In conversation he 
spoke ^with clearness and distinctness, though with tmusual 
rapidity. Thus he appeared to the eye. His character will 
be developed hereaftet in his conduct. 



CHAPTER IIL 

As "DrEyioii sat on his horse revolving sonie of his schemes 
of ambition, forgetful alike of the hour and the scene, a flock 
of chattering birds wheeled over his head and recalled him 
from his abstractedness. Perceiving that the sun waa set- 
ting, he glanced again rapidly over the landscape, and then 
urged his horse onward. 

He had yet five miles to go, but so tempting were nu- 
merous objects along the road side that he rode leisurely, now 
stopping to admire the beauty of a cottage, and again stop- 
ping to observe some aristocratic abode. Over to the right, 
toward the bank of the river, a large stone mansion of ven- 
erable appearance, situated on a gentle eminence, soon com- 
manded his most particular attention. That was the home 
of his ancestors^, and he recognized it as such from the de- 
scription of it by his father. He would gladly have lingered 
longer to survey the spot of which he had heard so much ; 
but as he had three miles to ride, and the shades of even- 
ing were darkening over the scene, he was forced to forego 
that pleasure. The moon's pale crescent was sailing bright- 
ly over the top of the western hills before he reached the 
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suburbs of tke city. As he rode along one pf the principal 
streets, the sounds of the footsteps of the multitude and the 
jargon of blending voices, forming a perfect contrast to the 
deep silence which reigned over his own native village at 
that hour, excited a thousand thoughts and emotions in his 
mind. At length a sign-post attracted his attention, and, 
not knowing whither to go for the night, he reined in his 
horse and aUghted. 

The tavern which he entered was extensively known by 
the lovers of good cheer by the name of the " Rising Sun." 
It took its name from its sign, on which was displayed one 
half of a very dull yellow orb, from wliich flared up broad 
streaks of safiiron light. The lower half was submerged in 
an ocean of indigo, in one comer of which appeared a dim 
ship in a very perilous situation, while in the opposite cor- 
ner there was a duck amusing itself in the spray of a billow 
frowning with wrath. 

The patriots of the city were in the habit of resorting to 
this house to talk over the horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion, the depredations of British cruisers on American com- 
merce, the Alien and Sedition Laws, and other engrossing 
topics of the day. It was the rendezvous of the Democratic 
leaders of the city, who under its hospitable roof quafied 
their Uquor, smoked their segars, and grew voluble in dis- 
cussing the rights of man and the policy of the government. 
With laudable impartiality, the host pocketed coin from the 
purses of Federalists as well as from those of Democrats ; 
and it was hinted that he manifested a very strong predi- 
lection for the gold of his political opponents, by exacting 
from them higher prices for his entertainment than any 
good Democrat was ever known to pay. On one occasion 
Mr. Jefierson honored the Rising Sun by eating and sleeping 
in it, and thenceforth the room he occupied was known as 
the " Jefferson apartment." On this circumstance the wor- 
thy landlord would grow unusually eloquent while conduct- 
ing some distinguished Democrat to its sacred shades, not 
forgetting to mention the many kind remarks the future pres- 
ident had made concerning the excellence of his accommo- 
dations. 

The long ride gave great vigor to Drayton's appetite, and 
he did ample justice to the excellent viands at the supper- 
table. When he had finished his repast, he sauntered into 
the bar-room, in which a considerable number of persons 
were killing time according to the most approved methods. 
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He amused himself a while by listening to some heated poli- 
ticians, and then walked ont into the street to indulge his 
own fancies. 

Tired of wandering listlessly about where every scene and 
sound was unfamiliar to him, he at length sought his cham- 
ber, and watched from the window the lightning playing 
over the dark form of a distant cloud. As the hours went 
by, the sounds of footsteps and voices became less frequent ; 
and when the dock struck twelve, that tomb-like silence, 
which is pecuUar to the deserted streets of a city, wrapped 
its slumbering thousands like a garment. Long after the 
lights had vanished from the opposite windows, Drayton 
maintained his seat, thinking of the friends he had left, and 
speculating o^ his future career. 



CHAPTER ly. 

Next morning, Drayton went in quest of an uncle of his 
mother's, who lived in the city. As he proceeded on his 
way, glancing indifierently at the strange faces he encoun- 
tered, his attention was suddenly riveted on a lady of strik- 
ii^ beauty, who was passing along with a quick step. A 
more beautiful object had never dawned on his vision. The 
brilliant black eye, the arched brow, the smiling lip, and 
splendid form, though seen but for a moment, left a deep 
impression on his mind. Involuntarily turning, he watched 
her receding form, until she entered a house at a short dis- 
tance. He marked the place and passed on, musing on the 
beauty of the fair being who had so unexpectedly enamored 
him until he arrived at the residence of his uncle. 

Mr. Alexander Macdonald was bom on the. border of one 
of the most beautiful lochs of Scotland, and emigrated, while 
a youth, with his father to America, some years before the 
breaking out of our war of Independence. He studied med- 
icine, became a successful practitioner, and accumulated a 
fortune. He had lived more than threescore years, and was 
suffering the penalty of his devotion to some convivial ex- 
cesses. The gout had been his constant companion for sev- 
eral seasons, and had banished every amiable feeling from 
his bosom* Added to his physical and spiritual afflictions, 
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he was a bachelor, and the affairs of his household were 
continually entangled in difficulties. His conditioii was de- 
plorable ; every effort he made at domestic reform was un- 
successful, and he now despaired of ever seeing the day 
when his expectations of comfort should be realized. He 
was the very Job of old bachelors, if any one should be sin- 
gled out by that designation from a class where all are mis- 
erable. 

Drayton's mother, when a child, was a great favorite with 
the doctor. She had written to him on her son's behalf, 
and received a kindly answer. When Drayton entered his 
imcle's apartment, he beheld a gentleman of great corpu- 
lency sitting in a large and easy chair, with his right foot 
reposing on a velvet cushion. His hair, naturally sandy, was 
whitened by age, and over his broad, prominent forehead a 
succession of well-defined wrinkles were seen circling above 
his bushy eyebrows, indicating intense thought and long suf- 
fering. The small gray eye moving restlessly in its socket, 
the aquiline nose and quivering lips completed the promi- 
nent features of a face striking but unlovely. He was por- 
ing over a large volume when Drayton entered, and for a 
moment did not observe him. Drayton hemmed, and the 
soimd fell on the old gentleman's ear, who, without Ufting 
his eye from the page, said, in a rough voice, 

" Well, what's the matter now ?" 

This ungentle salutation startled Drayton. For an in- 
stant he was undetermined whether to advance or retreat. 
While thus hesitating, the doctor glanced toward him, and 
in a quick and more amiable tone said, 

" I beg pardon, sir. I' thought it was a fiendish servant 
who has been troubling me all the morning. Come in, sir." 

Drayton advanced and extended his hand, saying, *' My 
name is Drayton — Frank Drajrton. I arrived here last 
night, and have called to pay my respects to an uncle, of 
whom I have frequently heard my mother speak." 

" The deuce you say," said the doctor, elevating his specta- 
cles, and rapidly surveying Drayton's proportions. " Bring 
up that chair and sit by my side, boy." 

The doctor looked at him until he was seated, when he 
continued, ** Why, Mr. Frank, you are a fine-looking fellow. 
The old-fashioned Macdonald eye, I'll swear." And he 
grasped Frank's hand and shook it cordially. After a few 
questions about the family, the doctor asked, 

" Well, sir, what are you going to do ?" 
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: • - " Practice my pTofefesion, sir." 

■^. i "Ah ! yea — a lawyer I believe you are ? ' 

" Yes, sir," replied Drayton. " I have abandoned my for- 
mer occupation, and am no longer a discijple of St. Crispin." 

" Hark ye, my boy," said the doctor, " keep that to your- 
self. Don't make a ninny of yourself by confessing that you 
ever knew any thing about the cobbler's saint." 

" Why, sir, it is not dishonorable to have been a maker of 
shoes," urged Drayton, innocently. 

"No, sir," replied the doctor, with a sqtiint of the right 
eye and a shrug of the shoulder ; " not when a man has be- 
come eminent. But, before you become famous, take my ad- 
vice, and profess entire ignorance of the mystery of making 
shoes ; for if you do not, most persons of delicate sensibilities 
vein fancy there is a very unpleasant odor of wax about you, 
and you will observe a very unequivocal tendency in most 
noses to turn up when you are by. That's all, sir. If you 
are an admirer of aquiline noses, sir, don't say you have 
made shoes, ot you will see but few resemblances to the old 
Eoman nose in this community." 

The doctor's nose looked the thing he described as he 
spoke, and Drayton was forced to smile at his expense. He 
made no reply, and a short silence ensued, affording him an 
opportunity of surveying the room more particularly than he 
had yet done. It was a well-furnished apartment, and the 
crimson curtains caused every object to look as red as a 
milk-maid's cheek. The " vermil-tinctured" nose ofihe doc- 
tor imbibed a deeper dye from the red light of the room, and 
glowed brilliantly. Dtayton noticed particularly a portrait 
of his micle, taken at the age of thirty, from which he learn- 
ed that time had made sad havoc in the beauty of the orig- 
inal. His wandering eye was recalled to the old gentleman, 
who asked, 

" Have you any means, sir ?" 

" None but my profession, which is a fortune if it is pros- 
ecuted with i^rseverance and industry." 

" Industry — ^industry. Ah ! there's the rub. The young 
fools nowadays, who have means, instead of adding, seem 
bent on spending ; and they who have none expect manna 
from heaven, or raVens from the desert, to feed them. 
Things didn't use to go devilward at the headlong rate they 
go now. I hope, my boy, your grandfather didn't transmit 
any thing but his name to his progeny. He lived as if the 
world was a great tavern, in which a man had nothing to 
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do but to eat, and drink, and spend. That great truth, that 
money is the oomipotent power in this world, was altogether 
unohserved by him. I hope you take your quaUties from 
your mother's family.'* 

Drayton was much perplexed, and did not know what an- 
swer to return ; but, after a moment's hesitation, he said, " I 
suspect, sir, I inherit the peculiarities of both my father's and 
mother's families, as I have a strong desire to accumulate, 
and one equally strong to expend. Money is a most useful 
and necessary slave, but a most unmerciful god." 

" Ah, yes, I see how it is very clearly," said the uncle, 
shaking his head up and down with a most peculiar solem- 
nity, which indicated a suspicion that his nephew's case was 
most desperate a^d incurable. *^ It is a great pity that so 
good-looking a fellow-— K)ne who has the old-fashioned Mac- 
donald eye— one whom one would expect better things of — 
should be as much of a Dravton in his nature as he is in his 
name. ' Unmerciful God,' mdeed ! Yes, that's a sentiment 
worthy of your grandfather. Yes, sir, I see clearly that you 
are a chip of the old block !" 

The old gentleman uttered a deep sigh as the fancied de- 
generacy of the Drayton family expuided before him. Wish- 
ing to stand as fair as possible with his uncle, Drayton re- 
marked, 

"I beg you not to misunderstand me. I have a very 
strong inclination to make money ; at the same time, I am 
not the minion of avarice. Money can procure a great many 
comforts and conveniences tliat I desire, and therefore it is 
my design to strain every honest nerve in its acquisition. 
Although, if I thought that the accumulation of money would 
have the effect on me which I have known it to have in 
many instances, making men perfect Ishmaelites among hu- 
man charities, I would most fervently pray for poverty as 
the greatest blessing, and strive to enjoy in the accumula- 
tion of thoughts the happiness which others feel in the 
amassment of dollars." 

" Well, thank Heaven I" said the doctor, * I was bom in 
better times, else I too might have been a fool like most of 
the young men of this day ; and in that case, instead of liv- 
ing as I want to live, I might have been the tenant of a 
hovel. If Satan don't get a rich harvest among the pres- 
ent generation, he is a much poorer hand with the sickle 
than the preachers take him to l]«. Why you see, boy, there's 
no getting along at any thing but a snail's pace without 
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money. Every thing in this world has iU price, from a 
woman or a patriot down to the rope, which most young 
men would become yery familiar with if they had their de- 
serts. Wealth is sunshine — poverty is midnight. Why, 
hark ye, my boy," continued the doctor, poking the ivory 
head of his cane against Drayton's ribs, '* hark ye, my boy, 
I never even take a trip of pleasure without contriving by 
some means to make my expenses. That's the way — ^that's 
the way, boy !" and the old gentleman chuckled with great 
glee as he dwelt on his own money-making powers. 

A momentary silence ensued, which was broken by Dray- 
ton, who observed, 

" Money will not purchase peace of mind while we livp, 
nor the hope of immortal bliss beyond the tomb. It will not 
purchase honor and fame, nor — " 

*' Honor is breath, and fame a bubble," exclaimed the doc- 
tor, in a tone denoting impatience. ** Which is the nobler 
pursuit — to struggle for h(»3Lor, which is as unsubstantial as 
the dream of an infant, or a large interest in stocks that 
yield ten per cent, in semi-annual dividends ? Ten per cents., 
niy boy, are the best friends one ever finds in this world ; 
azid therefore take my advice, and try to get them, and let 
honor and fame go to the dogs." 

While the doctor was speaking, a miserable-looking girl, 
whose tattered and filthy garments covered a very deiormed 
person, entered and commenced a broken appeal to their char- 
ities. The old gentleman shook his cane at her and ordered 
her off, which mandate she forthwith obeyed, brushing a tear 
from her eye as she left the room. Drayton pitied her, and, 
following her into the hall, put a piece of money into her 
hands. When he returned, the doctor laughed at him, and 
said, 

** You are green yet. I^pi't be gulled by any of these 
pests. There are plenty of pppr^houses for such creatures. 
Why,^, if you had a million, and were to give whenever 
called on, you would soon be compelled to beg yourself. Be- 
tween filthy beggars of aU sorts and benevolent ladies, who 
leave squalling, brats and undamed stockings at home to fare 
as Heaven pleases,, and go about asking for means to carpet 
churches, buy organs, and build orphan a^lums, one might 
get clear of a fortune as. ample as that of Crcesus. I have 
seen the day when I have been gulled by them. Yes, sir, I 
used to be caught in that way, but I am a little too old to be 
caught in their tear-traps now." 
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Drayton was amazed, and fancied that if at that moment 
his uncle could have removed all ihe misery from the himian 
family, and introduced the millennial reign over the benighted 
states of the world, by the expenditure of one tenth of his 
possessions, he would not have done it. While he was spec- 
ulating on the havoc which avarice makes among the holier 
feelings of our nature, the doctor asked him if he had yet been 
trying to procure an office. 

" No, sir," replied Drayton. " I thought I would consult 
with you first." 

** Well, I have a row of them, and one has been vacant for 
the last month. You can have it for a small rent, and the 
stand is a good one for a lawyer. The last scoundrel who oc- 
cupied it was an itinerant portrait painter, who ran away 
without paying a dollar for it. Have you practiced any at 
the bar yet ?" 

" No, sir. There were too many old lawyers in our sec- 
tion, and I thought it wise to emigrate." 

" Egad ! there are too many every where," ejaculated the 
doctor ; '' but, then, the rascality that abounds in every com- 
munity makes the presence of great numbers of your voca- 
tion necessary. You have made your maiden speech, I sup- 
pose ?" 

" No, sir." 

" Then you are not satisfied that you possess even the raw 
materials of a successful lawyer ?" 

" Yes, sir, I am satisfied on "that point," replied Drayton, 
speaking positively. ** I feel confident that, if a fair oppor- 
tunity is afibrded me, I can succeed. I know I have mind 
enough to comprehend and understand every subject that is 
intelligible, and I have strttag and quick feeling, and the pow- 
er of uttering my thoughts. 

*' Sense is not so necessaiy^it tact in a lawyer," said the 
doctor. '' The men who xnake the most money are your 
shrewd, managing fellows, who don't care for abstractions. 
If a sujtgect is at all cloudy or intricate, they only guess at 
it. Your metaphysical lawyer puzzles himself, judges, and 
juries by running out plain pnnciples into the regions of 
nonsense and absurdity ; whereas your lawyer who has tact 
has the faculty of extracting big fees from the purses of his 
clients in compensation for small services. Intellect is a 
secondary consideration. Tact is the most skillful of pick- 
pockets, and has a knaok of insinuating its fingers into all 
parses." 
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*'But such men are mere pettifoggers," said ])ra3rton. 
^* Law is a noble science, and they make a mere trade of it. 
At the same time that I was striving to get a rich fee, I 
would not be altogether unsolicitous about my reputation." 

" There it is again," exclaimed the old gentleman, an- 
noyed by what he considered his nephew's indifference to 
money. " That word reputation will strangle you yet, if you 
are not careful. You take the money, and let the devil take 
the reputation. Look well to the main chance, and don't 
talk or think any more of fame, and honor, and other un- 
meaning sounds. "When you get rich you can afibrd what a 
poor man can not, that is, you can afford to procure a little 
luxury in the shape of reputation. At best, fame is the bait 
that fancy sets to catch fpols with. Don't ydu be caught on 
such a pin hook, my boy." 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance 
of a gentleman, whose commanding exterior elicited Dray- 
ton's admiration. He was apparently fifty-five years of 
age, tall, and well formed, although very slender. His hair 
"^as gray, and, being bald in front, he made up the defi- 
ciency by wearing a long cue behind. The features which 
particularly struck a stranger were a Uvely blac]^ eye and 
beautiful mouth ; the former indicating intelkMi; and the 
latter amiability. These features fuive character and beau- 
ty to his face, rendering it exceec^i^ly fascinating, and win- 
ning from all observers a coq^ience in the moral and intel- 
lectual superiority of t^'m^V As he enter^ the room, 
the doctor rubbed hisj[andsjidgether, while his eyes sparkled 
with delight, thereby evincing to the new-c^pmer the pleas- 
ure with which he was witlcomed^:.*He 4diLook his visitor's 
hand cordially, saying, * .-**■*'* J^ 

" Ah, colonel, how do you ^» ? I up very glad to see 
you. Take a seat, and give fffiaccounref yourself." And 
here, observing that the colon^s eye was directed toward 
Drayton, he continued : ** That gentleman is the son of a 
favorite niece of mine, and has come among us to practice 
law — Mr. Drayton, a grandson of a gentleman of the same 
name, whom you once knew. Mr. Drayton, Colonel Charles 
Meredith." 

The colonel welcomed Drayton, and then sat down on 
the other side of the doctor, who commenced detailing sun- 
dry afflictions that had befallen him since they last met. 
"When he had finished, the colonel turned to Drayton and 
said, 
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'* And 80 yon are the grandson of Mr. Dra3rton. I was too 
young to know him personally, though I remember seemg 
him frequently at the house of my father, from whom 1 
have le&med many interesting and some romantic incidents 
touching his career. My father still lives, in his eightieth 
year, with me, and I know he would be glad to see a grand- 
son of one with whom the recollections of his early years are 
so intimately associated. You must visit us, Mr. Drayton. 
We occupy ihe house formerly in possession of your family. 
I have a son who glories in the fact that he was bom on 
the day when our nation's independence was first proclaim- 
ed ; and he, too, will be happy to see you, and will do all 
he can to entertain you." 

Drayton thanked him for his profiered kindness and hos- 
pitality, and observed that, as he was a student, he would 
not be able to visit much, but that, before he recommenced 
his studies, he would visit him at Oakwood. 

"You mean to become a member of our bar, Mr. Dray- 
ton ?" said the colonel. "Well, sir, it is very respectable m 
talent. You vnll find men adorning it who to vast legal 
acquirements add extensive information in science, classic- 
al and general literature. It is just such a bar as affords 
the best scllbol and theater for a young man of genius and 
ambition. I formerly piacticed at it, but have now entire- 
ly relinquished the praotic^ I still love to revive interesting 
recollections connected with«fche profession by occasionally 
visiting the court-house, and discussiBg points with some of 
my old friends and competitors. When you visit me at Oak- 
wood, I may probably be able to entertain you by giving you 
sketches of some of the oharacteis and incidents in the lives 
of some of the most distingaished members of the profession. 
Our country, Mr. Draytpn» mn boast of having produced 
more great lawyers within llie last fifty years than any oth- 
er country. With many of the most eminent of these men 
it has been my good fortune to meet ; but I must not speak 
of them now. It is astonishing, doctor, how the old habits 
adhere to us. Although I have not made a speech at the 
bar for ten years, yet, whenever I happen to be there, I feel a 
very strong inclination to lift up my voice in favor of suffer- 
ing innocence, or to assist in fastening the charge of guilt on 
some slippery scoundrel. I suppose you also take delight in 
feeling a feverish pulse yet, and fancy you have not lost 
your former expertness in relieving afflicted humanity of 
the burden of its sorrows. You still think the prettiest cat- 
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aract in nature is formed by a stream of blood, and the death- 
rattle exquisitely musical." 

" Oh yes, sir, I still think the lancet the most beautiful 
weapon in the world, and am not indifierent to my skill in 
using it. You spoke of the strength of old habits, colonel. 
Our neighbor, Dick Woods, whom you recollect as the best 
shoemaker in town, told me, some time ago, that he still 
continued to make all the shoes used in his family; and 
Diok, you know, is now very rich, and far above the neces- 
sity of laboring." 

" I do not think 1 shall ever follow the example of Mr. 
Dick Woods," said Drayton, laughing, "for I most sincerely 
hope I may never see a last or a lapstone again." Here 
Drayton observed a frown darkening his uncle's brow ; and 
recollecting his recent instruction relative to his former inti- 
macy with the implements of that useful vocation, instead 
of saying what he at first intended, he' remarked that there 
was no occupation less fitted to develop and expand the in- 
tellectual powers than shoemaking, notwithstanding Hans 
Sachs, Bloomfield, Shermauj and others had found time, 
while practicing it, to prosecute studies by means of which 
they had afterward risen to eminence. 

" There is no condition from which superior genius will 
not rise," said the colonel. " The eagle can spread his 
wings and soar from the sod of the valley as well as from 
the beetling cliffs which overlook the ocean's expanse. Ge- 
nius seeks its native skies, whether its home be the hovel 
or the palace. Such men, like Sam^pson, break aQ the cords 
that bind other men to earth, and the pack-threads of cir- 
cumstances are to them but as the web which the spider 
weaves by night on the wings of the condor. Pile up ob- 
stacles as high as Pelion on the energies of a man of true 
genius, and his native strength wiU enable him to throw off 
the mountain and lift his disencumbered head toward the 
heavens which smile upon it. And here in this land, where 
the will of man is as free as the wing of the swallow, we 
have demonstrated the great truth, that happy is the coun- 
try in which genius, and not hereditary right, governs." 

As the colonel spoke, Drayton regarded him with a look 
of profound admiration. His words seemed but an echo 
from the voice of his own faith, and implied the truth of the 
dream which had enchanted him through the long and weary 
hours of many an imkind night. Muacal are the songs of 
birds, the falling of water, and the whisperings of the winds 
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to the ear of the true poet ; and musical) indeed, are the 
tones of woman's lip in the ear of her lover ; but dearer far 
is a word of encouragement from the man of experience to 
the heart of the young aspirant who has yet but dreamed 
of the battle-fields of ambiticm, for which his soul yearns as 
the ' ' hart pants for the water-brooks/' As the colonel spoke, 
Drayton's memory flitted like a wild bird back to the brooks^ 
and groves, and plants sacred to his heart, the scenes of the 
studies and dreams of his former years, and then, in the 
next moment, his soul seemed to spring upward to the sum- 
mit of the arch of fame, which panned, lUce a brilliant rain- 
bow, the dark clouds ths^t threatened the cherished hope of 
his heart with storm and desolation. 

" And that country in which mind governs is not only 
blessed in its rulers, but also in the increased happiness of 
its citizens," said Drayton, while his eye flashed with en- 
thusiasm. *' It is not the hand of patronage, but the liberty 
to act as its iinpidses incline it, that the mind, depressed by 
poverty and untoward circumstances, needs, k When the su- 
perior mind frees itself from the pack-threads of which you 
spoke, it draws the glittering sword and fights its way upward 
to the heights which only the few ever reach. And, then, is 
not the view from the loftiest eminences ample remunera- 
tion for the labor of climbing ? Who that, once having risen 
to the summit, loathes his elevation, and sighs again for the 
shade and the valley which lie in the distance below him?" 

" I don't wonder at you, my boy," said the doctor, look- 
ing at Drayton's animated face, over which the rays of many 
brilliant thoughts were flashii^ ; '' but really, colonel, your 
enthusiasm about bubbles is strange. For a man of your 
experience to be talking in favor of chasing shadows, aston- 
ishes me. You ought long since to have learned the supe- 
rior value of a substance. How many men live only to 
cheat themselves out of the comforts they might be enjoy- 
ing ! Some delude themselves upon religious subjects ; some 
go mad when they get in love ; and others are wrong-head- 
ed about honor and fame." 

'' And some delude themselves by placing a fictitious val- 
ue on money," added the colonel, while the doctor was shak- 
ing his head gravely. *' You think, my dear doctor, that 
Spenser's Faery Clueen is a very silly book, and yet how 
many thousands have been made happy in its perusal ! We, 
who are in the habit of speculating and indulging in fan- 
cies, are not the fools which some of you practicalists very 
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'charitably consider us. As man is an immortal being, those 
pursuits are most useful which have the nearest relation to 
the entire term of his existence. Now, as developing the 
energies of the soul will probably have a more intimate con- 
nection with man's pursuits hereafter than a passion for 
money, it follows that he who deals with such shadowy and 
unsubstantial subjects as hope, and fame, and love, and beau- 
ty, and truth, is a wiser and more practical man than he 
who consumes the years of his present life in accumulating 
money; for the money must be left behind when a man 
dies, but the soul's development lives with him forever." 

" All we know of existence is confined to this world," re- 
turned the doctor, " and every body knows that it is a very 
prosaic thing. I hold that the wisest man builds up the 
highest and strongest barriers against the adversities of this 
life — such barriers as will keep physical sufferings from at- 
tacking him. Money will buy all that is necessary to sat- 
isfy the wants we feel in this world, and the soul will find 
some way of taking care of itself hereafter. Poetry never 
satisfied a hungry appetite, and abstract truths are a gar- 
ment through which the wind bites a poor devil's legs piti- 
lessly on a cold day." 

'' As I view man as a spiritual being, and you regard him 
as a sensual one," said the colonel, rising, ''it is obvious 
that our opinions can never be parallel until one of us changes 
his theory of man's existence. I have made you a longer 
visit than I intended," he continued, looking at his watch, 
" and I am compelled to leave you. Mr. Drayton, when 
shall I have the pleasure of welcoming you at Oakwood ?" 

" In a very few days, I hope," answered Drayton, rising 
and shaking the colonel's hand. 

When the colonel was gone, the doctor grew very moody, 
cursed the world and his calamities, wished himself in a 
thousand very uncomfortable places, and seemed to think 
himself a mark for all the arrows of misfortune. As the doc- 
tor's disagreeable mood did not promise to abate, Drayton 
wished hun a good morning, and left him to his solitary 
musings. 

B 
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- CHAPTER V. 

The heart often grows weary in youth, in seeking through 
the thoroughfares of the world for one on whom it may lav- 
ish the affluence of its affection. Wearied with its fruitless 
search, it then turns from the world to nature — ^from wom- 
an to the stars, the mountains, the ocean ; and in these ob- 
jects endeavors to find forgetfulness for all its. previous dis- 
appointments. In the " dew and liquid mom of youth," we 
feel an exuberance of the spirit of love, and, haying faith in 
our species, we deem it an easy matter to find one worthy 
of the wildest idolatry. In such mood we hold companion- 
ship with some bright form, radiant with countless perfec- 
tions, not dreaming that night shall ever come down sadly 
upon the spirit, and we be haunted by the phantom of de- 
spair. But alas ! it too frequently happen* "Uiat the one who 
seemed to us as undefiled as the breath of an angel, de- 
ceives us, and we turn away sick and bowed down in sor- 
row. We lift up our heads like the swaying reed when the 
storm is gone, and, less confiding, turn to another object 
which seems truer to us, and Hve over our former experi- 
ence. Again and again we trust our hopes to the treach- 
erous wave, and are again and again wrecked. Our dream 
of life is darkened ; the rainbow has lost its beauty, and the 
songs of birds their sweetness, and we stand stricken mourn- 
ers at the tomb of the hope that dazzled but to mislead, that 
rose in glory to set in tears and agony. Careless for a while 
as to what may be our destiny, we wander, expecting little 
among the shifting scenes of life. In a moment when least 
looked for, perhaps, and with the suddenness and brilliancy 
of the meteor in the evening sky, up rises the star whose 
rays are to gild the gloom of our path, and leads us on to the 
Bethlehem which we had scarcely dared expect on this side 
of heaven. 

Much like this had been Drayton*s experience, and simi- 
lar to it is that of most imaginative persons. His feelings 
were ardent, and in early youth he had yearned for that 
sympathy which man seeks for in vain among his fellows, 
and finds only in the bosom of the one. Fountains had 
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poured forth their costal waters in the desert about him, 
but l^ey had turned to bitterness on his lip. The perfec- 
tions with which his imagination had invested several ob- 
jects toward whom his affection had been strong, had one 
by one fallen from his heart's idols, and he had more than 
once awakened from dreams, brief but brilliant, to find that 
he had laid the devotion of his spirit on worthless altars. 
Disappointed repeatedly, he had of late held but little inter- 
course with the sex, which, however it had disappointed him, 
he still adored, and had given his heart, to ambition and the 
visions of fame. It was deeply mysterious to him why the 
lady whom he had seen for a moment in the street, where 
all were strangers, had again swayed the sc^er of love 
over the slumbering tides of passion. A thousand others, 
many of whom were beautiful, had passed him, and he had 
admired them, but this one alone exerted a singular influ- 
ence over him. Had he at length found the long-sou^ai; 
boon, and was his admiration of female loveliness to be gmt- 
ifled ? He passed on, revolving many problems, and won- 
dering who she could be who had thus aflected him. He 
went by the houie he had seen her enter, but dbe was not 
visible ; and, i^till dreaming of her dark eye, he returned to 
the tavern, and gave himself up to delicious reveries. 

In the afternoon he started off to lock at the o^e his 
uncle had offered him, taking care to pass the house which 
the lady, of whom he was dreaming, entered m the morn- 
ing. Smiling at his own credulity, he went to the office. 
It was near ^e center of a row of a dozen one'^tory btiild- 
ings, which the old -gentleiman had pot Up on speculation. 
They rented readily, but were principally occupied by tran- 
sient residents, who, having more economy than c<mscience, 
and more adventure than thrift, had :generaUy contrived to 
leave without liquidating the landlord's claim £ot rent. 

The profession of the last ocei^pant of the office into which 
he entered was indicated by many things which Drayton ob- 
served. In one comer was an easel in a very dilapidated 
condition, which, not being worth taking away, its Ibrmer 
proprietor had left, with otiier interesting mementoes of his 
sojourn, to his successor. The haggard outlines of two or 
three particularly ugly faces on canvas lay on the floor, 
and heore and there a paint-thrush too much worn for further 
service, all g£ which ^e xmfortnnate artist had left b^iind, 
in his haste to escape the legal terrors with which his most 
unmercUul landlord thorestened him. Stumps of lagars, a 
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tobacco-pipe, and a part of a paper of tobacco, showed that 
the follower of Raphael was, in one respect at least, very 
much like Raleigh. The walls were decorated by the pen- 
cil of the painter with many lively sketches, executed in in- 
dustrious moods, tending to prove that, when he could not 
procure profitable subjects, he was prone to portray the 
forms of phantom visitors. These sketches were extremely 
various, but the majority of them were akin to the Flemish 
school, and seemed to hint that the career of Gerhard Doua 
had been studied by the author. In some places were to 
be seen groups of the most domestic character in the interior 
of huts, representing old women with noses and chins affec- 
tionately inclined to each other, and old men in caps and 
aprons, enjoying their tobacco-pipes and huge mugs of foam- 
ing Hquor alternately. Again were to be seen arms of Her- 
culean muscle ; legs supporting nothing ; grim heads singu- 
larly unblessed by the presence of beauty, and eyes and 
noses of all sorts and sizes, without the usual appendages to 
those interesting features. The unreasoning animals were 
not forgotten. The taste of the painter was most unequiv- 
ocally in favor of dogs with long tails and ears, and partic- 
ularly short legs. Cats, lions, and monkeys were also dcetch- 
ed with great boldness, and here and there were to be seen, 
nondescripts in the shape of birds and beasts, of which nei- 
ther Bufibn nor Goldsmith has givein any account. One 
could not but fancy that if the ingenious artist had been 
consulted at the period of creation, he would considerably 
have enlarged the boundaries of the animal kingdom, by add- 
ing to it many interesting specimens not now to be met with, 
running, flying, or swimming, in air, ocean, or on dry land. 
Drayton inspected many of these exhibitions of the paints 
er*s genius, until, wearied with looking, he proceeded to the 
door, and observed three persons standing near the adjoining 
office, and, firom firagments of their conversation which the 
wind kindly wafted to his ear, he judged them to be some 
of his future neighbors. The eldest of the trio, a man with 
a very red, blotchy face, and diminutive person, was talk- 
ing eloquently of a speech he had just made, and Drayton 
knew he must be a brother, as he talked as none but law- 
yers ever talk. By the side of this person stood a young 
man with a dark, swarthy complexion, very handsome feat- 
ures, and symmetrical form, combating the positions of his 
antagonist in a way which showed that he had quite as 
good an opinion of his own reasoning powers as the resources 
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of his knowledge warranted. The third person was also a 
young man, who seemed very much inclined to play the part 
assumed by some lovers of sport who pull the tails of cats 
in order to rehsh the fun of a fight. He would say a word 
first to the one and then to the other, evidently with a view 
to engender intellectual strife, and, when successful, his pale 
and quizzical face would glow with dehght. Drayton ob- 
served them for a short time, and then left the place spec* 
ulating on what he deemed to be their characters and pro- 
fessions. 

He went to his uncle's, and found that worthy gentleman 
sitting as he had left him in the morning. Soon after he 
took Us seat, the doctor told him he could have the office by 
paying twelve dollars a month for it. 

" I will take it, sir," said Drayton, " although I fear I 
shall not be able to be the most punctual of tenants for 
some time." 

** I will do any thing that's reasonable for you," said the 
doctor, with a very amiable expression of face, " but I must 
be paid regularly. It's to our mutual advantage that punc- 
tuahty be observed. A man's a poor tool that can't pay 
his rent when it falls due." 

" I hope, sir," said Drayton, smiling, " that I shall not be 
forced to follow the example of my predecessor, and leave 
the premises in very unpleasant haste." 

" You will have a strange set of neighbors," said the un- 
cle, deliberately, as he tapped his snuff-box and adminis- 
tered a considerable quantity of its contents to his ample 
nose. "They will afford you an excellent opportimity for 
studying some singular specimens of human character. Why, 
my boy, you never dreamed that persons such as hve in that 
row exist. The knowledge you will gain from observing 
them, and their strange ways of getting along, will be of 
great service to you in your profession, and worth more to 
you than ten times the amount of your rent." 

" I presume I saw some of them, and their appearance 
warrants your statements." 

** Be carefiil," said the doctor ; " keep an eye on them. 
The tenants of that row, my boy, are a clique of the devil's 
own making. They will not steal your money exactly, but 
they'll do what is not much better ; they will borrow it 
without the remotest intention of returning it. They are 
all inveterate tobacco-chewers, and yet it does not cost them 
a sixpence a week, as they depredate on the pockets of all 
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their fisiton. There was one fellow lived there who had 
the most insinuating address in the world ; he borrowed 
fifty dollars of me on false pretexts, and then, without say- 
ing a word to me about it or my rent, ran away. I hope 
Old Nick may catch him ! Some of the rest of them, I have 
a notion, are not much better. In the next office to yours 
is a man, a red-faced, brawling Democrat, who has such a 
keen eye for money, that, if you were by chance to drop a 
sixpence in the gutter on the darkest night that ever frowned, 
the rascal would be sure to scent it out and have it in his 
pocket before mioming. When will you take possession V* 

" As soon as it can be put in order ; and, while that opera- 
tion is going on, I think I will make a visit to your friend, 
Colonel Meredith." 

" If you go there you will be sure to fall in love with his 
daughter, who is one of the prettiest girls in the world. I 
wish to Heaven I had seen one like her when I was of your 
age ; for if I had, I should get along better than I do now. 
I was a fool, and put off all thoughts of marrying until I 
was too old, and I hope you will not follow my example. 
Yes, you'll be sure to fall in love with Ellen Meredith." 

'* 1 have not much facility in that way," said the nephew ; 
and at the same instant, as if to chide him, the image of 
the fair lady whom he had met in the morning rose before 
his mind. 

*' Well, none but fools do fall in love extemporaneously," 
returned the doctor. *' But as the colonel is rich and the 
daughter is fair, it would not be a bad notion if you were to 
get in love with her. It would be the best chance in the 
world for you, my boy, to appropriate the estate that your 
foolish grandfather lost." 

As the doctor finished his last remark, his face assumed a 
look of intense cunning, and he again placed the ivory head 
of his cane against his nephew's ribs. He evidently thought 
the hint a most valuable one, for he continued, 

" Yes, yes, it is the very best speculation you can engage 
in at present. You are a good-looking fellow, and by as- 
siduously attending to her wishes, you may win the prize." 

" I should never love from such motives," replied Dray- 
ton, to whom the idea of making mercbandise of his affec- 
tions was perfectly abominable. " If I could not love a 
woman for herself alone, I would not think of marrying her. 
Such an act is atrocious, and he who is guilty ot it blas- 
phemes the Y^ name of love." 
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"Whew !" es:claime(l the uncle, interrupting hipi. " Ro- 
mance run mad, by all the Olympian goda ! Why, boy, 
your heart is insane, and needs a strait-jacket. You are 
the prettiest specimen of the romantic order I have seen for 
many, a day. Take my advice, and don't wait for age to 
make you wise ; but put off all such wretched nonsense at 
once, while you are yet young and can make something by 
your wisdom. If you can marry an heiress, don't let senti- 
mentality prevent you. All women are pretty much alike 
in value. The rich and beautiful generally have nothing 
else, and the poor and ugly have every thing else." 

" Whether I am foolish or not," said Drayton, " I would 
not marry a lady who did not possess a mind and heart that 
could sympathize with mine. I should feel extremely rest- 
less under the domestic yoke if my wife could not appreciate 
every thought that struggled or soared upward, and sympa- 
thize with, every feeling of my nature. I would not peril 
my happiness on a union unless my affections prompted it." 

The conversation was continued for some time, and when 
Drayton was gone the old gentleman leaned his cheek on 
the head of his cane and thought. He was much addicted 
to uttering .his thoughts when no one was near to overhear 
him. He shook his head frequently as he muttered, 

** That young fellow is a precious fool — a very precious 
fool. How ignorant he is of the world ! There can't be 
any human nature where he came from, or he has no sa- 
gacity. He is as green as the tree under which he was 
bom. I have no doubt the ninny fancies that if he had a 
little everlasting fame, a little cottage with green shutters, 
and a pretty little wife in it, with a few trees, birds, and 
brooks about it, he would be happy if he never saw a dol- 
lar. How different I was from the good-for-nothings of 
these days ! I never let such silly fancies run away with 
my common sense. If he could marry Ellen Meredith, it 
would be a very fine speculation. He would, in course of 
time, take possesion of Oakwood, for George is not long 
for this world. That Ellen is a pretty girl ; but if he fan- 
cies there is a blemish about her, he would not marry her. 
Pshaw for such blood as runs in the veins of the Draytons ! 
In this instance it is crossed by a stream from the Macdon- 
ald fountain, and that ought, to redeem it from some of its 
folly. ' Let me see : I might make him useful to me, and at 
the same time get some services out of him for his office- 
X«nt, by making him my agent, for I fear this infernal gout 
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loves my toes as much as a pensioner loves an annuity, and 
it will not let go very soon. While it lasts, I can't attend 
to my own business. Well, I'll try him." 

Here a silence ensued for a moment, when the doctor 
broke it by roaring out in a stentorian voice, ** John — John 
—oh, John '" . . . 

A yellow fellow with a shining face, and locks combed out 
to their full extent, flaring in every direction, soon made his 
appearance at the door. The doctor frowned on him a mo- 
ment, and said, 

" What's the reason it takes you all day to come when I 
call you ? Get a tumbler, fill it half full of brandy, put 
sugar and mint in it, and then fill it up with ice, for I'm 
famishing for a julep. Now see if you can be an hour about 
it, you lazy imp." 

The servant did as ordered, and the doctor, after imbib- 
ing the beverage and smacking his lips, put his red bandana 
handkerchief over his face to protect it from the flies, and 
was soon asleep. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Oakwood, the residence of Colonel Meredith, was a few 
miles from the city. It was one of the most desirable situ- 
ations in that section of the state. The house was built of 
stone, two stories high, with a wide and spacious hall trav* 
ersing the center, on either side of which were suites of rooms 
of ample dimensions. It had been erected a century before 
it came into the colonel's possession, and now presented a 
venerable aspect. The rude storms of more than a hundred 
years had left distinct traces behind in the blackened ap- 
pearance of the stone, visible wherever the eye rested. A 
porch ran along the entire front of the house, about which a 
great variety of vines clustered, interweaving their tendrils, 
and afibrding a delightful shade. On the gradually sloping 
sward a variety of trees cast their shadows, among which 
the elm and the oak were conspicuous, raising their majestio 
heads, like stalwart giants, toward the heavens — ^the only 
remnants of a mighty forest, in which the red man and the 
deer had roved before the foot of enterprise had invaded the 
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soil. On the right, and within a short distance, flowed the 
nver, with islands of great picturesqueness gemming its sur- 
face ; and on the left, reaching from near the house to the 
road, extended a long lane hordered hy trees. This situation 
possessed great beauty, and the improvements which the col- 
onel had made displayed refined taste and a studied attention 
to comfort. 

The house, one of the most ancient in that section, was 
built by an EngUsh gentleman, who was sent out to this coun- 
try by his government while these states were British colo- 
nies. At his death it was purchased by Drayton's grand- 
father, who soon involved the estate in debt by a course of 
wild hospitality and prodigality. He sold it to clear himself 
of the legal perplexities into which his reckless career had 
plunged him, and died in the prime of his manhood, insolvent, 
loved and pitied by all his acquaintances. In course of time, 
the estate passed into the possession of Colonel Meredith, who 
made sundlry improvements on it, and embellished the inte- 
rior with busts, pictures, and statues, which indicated a high- 
ly cultivated taste, not very prevalent in our country at that 
period. 

A few days after Drajrton had met the colonel at his un- 
cle's, he procured a horse and started for Oakwood. When 
he arrived within sight of the mansion, he thought of the 
sage advice given him by his uncle touching the matrimo- 
nial alliance with Miss Meredith, by which he was to appro- 
priate the estate of his ancestors. Now, although he was 
one of the last persons in the world who would have barter- 
ed away his afiections, yet there was something in the prop- 
osition which smote his fancy, and he hoped that the lady 
in question might be one whom he could love independently 
of all pecuniary considerations. He wondered what resem- 
blance Ellen bore to the lady whose image still lingered on 
his memory, and on which he dwelt wiMi mote fondness than 
he would have been willing to disclose. He amused him- . 
self as he rode along by forming an ideal of Miss Meredith's 
appearance, and imagining many very delightful scenes in 
her company, which he supposed strictly within the limits 
of possibility. Thus, alternately speculating on the incidents 
that might befall him, and glancing on the beauties of the 
landscape, he approached the house and alighted. As he 
walked toward the porch he discovered the tall form and 
manly face of the colonel, standing ready to receive him^ 
The hearty grasp of the hand, and the glad greeting of lip 
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and eye, assured him of his welcome, and he felt himself at 
home in an instant. 

The colonel's son, George Meredith, now made his appear- 
ance, and extended to Drayton a most cordial welcome. He 
was a pale and delicate young man of five-and-twenty years. 
His forehead was hroad, bold, and high, and shaded by long, 
thin waving locks of a deep auburn hue. The quick hazel 
eye, whose glances were wild and restless, and at times in- 
tensely searching, and the mouth, from which radiated all 
the fascination of his father's, won the admiration of every 
observer of character. He was tall and very thin, and there 
was every appearance about him of an infirm physical con- 
stitution wedded with great intellectual power. His health 
had been frail since boyhood, and his friends had many mis- 
givings when they contemplated the wasted cheek, sunken 
eye, and narrow chest of this most noble youth. Rare, indeed, 
is it to find one like him, who has the power of interesting 
all, firom the glad and buoyant boy who would visit him to 
inquire about his health, and to bring him some present from 
mother or sister, to the hoary-headed traveler along life's 
thoroughfares, who would forget his own decrepitude in 
George's presence, and go away reluctantly, with the soft 
and dream-like tones of his voice ringing in his delighted ear. 
He had a kind word and a gladdening smile for every one, 
and every one, when in his presence, forgot that human nar 
ture has much that we hate blended with better qualities, 
and seemed to be contented with dwelling with satisfaction 
on this unalloyed combination of all that is noble in mind 
and morals. 

George Meredith's mind was brilliant with the jewelry 
of poetic thoughts. He loved Nature as a kind and benefi- 
cent mother, from whom flowed a thousand streams of hap- 
piness, and on whose bosom it was delightful to lie and gaze 
upon tree, and star, llnd clouds, forgetting that life has a 
care, and dreaming of delights as if time never shadowed 
such visions. Spring and autumn, and bird and brook, were 
the smiles of old friends for him ; and often had his smitten 
heart poured forth its love for them, in strains which proved 
the depth of his devotion. Throughout his career, he had 
wanted that robustness of health which enables one to par- 
ticipate joyously in the excitements of society ; but he had 
found an ample remuneration for such loss in those mute 
and glorious companions of the gifted mind, the books that 
the intellectual lords of our race have bequeathed to the lov- 
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ers of high thoughts through all generations. Deeply he 
drank at those refreshing fountains — so deeply, indeed, that 
many of his friends feared that his devotion to literary pur- 
suits made feebler a feeble constitution, and attenuated the 
chords that bound his spirit to its frail tabernacle of flesh. 
An infirmity of physical constitution often suggests to the 
mind courses of action not generally relied on tor enjoyment 
by those of more robust frames, and leads its victim to the 
imperishable records of genius as a means of diverting it 
from its own afflictions. When the common sources of 
amusement are denied, the active spirit, panting for relief 
from the sense of its bondage, turns to nature, and in its 
worship of the beautiful and the true, the sea, the stars, and 
the everlasting mountains, finds a substitute for the grosser ^ 
pursuits to which the great majority of our species devote ' 
themselves. And these afllicted ones generally learn from 
their own suflerings the necessity of cherishing a nearer sym- 
pathy with the miseries of their fellows than is often enter- 
tained by persons of robust health, and this gives to them a 
delicacy and softness of manner by no means common to men. 
Swift remarks that he never knew a lady who was very 
deserving who had not too much reason to complain of ill 
health, and the remark has a meaning applicable to both 
sexes, though its truthfulness is distorted by the cynicism of 
its author. 

Pure and holy beyond all imagining was the love which 
Ellen Meredith cherished for her brother ; and with a devo- 
tion such as woman only feels, she had watched with the 
most unslumbering vigilance over him during those hours 
when the hand of affliction bore heavily on him. In a 
thousand instances she had denied herself social pleasures 
that she might be by the side of Geoyge, cheering the weary 
hours of sufiering. She would soothe the anguish of his fe- 
vered brow with her soft hand, and read to hipa from the 
works of the masters of S^pglish verse, hour after hour, with- 
out dreaming she was making a sacrifice of her own pleas- 
ure. Between their minds there was much congeniality, and 
in reading and in conversation of a superior kind they were 
mutually delighted. If there is one spectacle more than all 
others calculated to raise our hearts from the earth, and to 
inspire us with a higher regard for our species, certainly it 
is where q. sister and brother, as closely connected in spirit 
and thought as^in blood, devote themselves to each other's 
interests with tHe most unselfish and unwavering regard. 
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George Meredith had all the nervous excitahility common 
to youngc' men of poetical temperament and infirm constitu- 
^ tion. His perceptions were remarkably acute, and he would 
detect a non sequitur in an argument as readily as a beauty 
in a landscape. In conversation he was always earnest, and, 
when excited, his ;^thusiasm sometimes bordered on vtrild- 
ness. He uttered his thoughts with great facility, and high- 
wrought images came from- his lip as naturally as forms of 
beauty burst from the summer evening clouds. 

As the conversation went on, Drayton had an opportunity 
of observing his companions more closely. There was much 
in George Meredith's face and manner which deeply inter- 
ested him. The eye, so dreamy in its gaze, so wild and rest- 
. less in its glances, was the feature on which he dwelt with 
peculiar admiration. Miss Meredith seemed to him to be 
the least interesting person in company. She was most de- 
cidedly not handsome, and sat with her eye cast down on a 
ribbon which she was twirling in her fingers. 

" Have you spent much of your life in the country ?" asked 
George, directing his conversation to Drayton. 

** I have always lived in a small town,*' replied Drayton ; 
" but my visits to the country were frequent, though rarely 
exceeding a day at a time. I love the country, however, 
and suspect that, by visiting it only occasionally, I relish its 
beauties more than if I were a constant dweller among them, 
for familiarity with objects generally cheapens them in our 
estimation." 

" Your remark is true of the works of man, but not of 
those of God," returned George, and his eye kindled as he 
spoke. " To the heart that loves Nature, a familiarity with 
all the aspects she presents, from the- flowers and foUage 
of spring to the frosts and bleakness of winter, brings no 
weariness. The face of Nature, like the face of a beautiful 
woman, never tires the vision ; and every expression, every 
change that passes over it, deepens the spell we feel in her 
presence. Beauty is more highly prized the more we dwell 
on it, as the devotion of the saint is deepened by constant 
meditations on heaven. The children of Israel used to go 
up to Jerusalem once a year, and that is better policy than 
that enjoined by Islamism, which requires but one pilgrim- 
age during life to the tomb of the Prophet. The astronomer 
who gazes on the stars every night does not thereby lessen 
his regard for their beauty ; and he who is most famihar with 
tb9 hill, and stream, and tree, feels a truer and deeper love 
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for them, for he has the most interesting associations with 
them, and we are interested in ohjects in proportion as they 
stimulate the associative faculty of the mind." 

** There are some hearts as dead as the hosom of the Red 
Sea," said Drayton, " and such need novelty to hreak the 
waveless calm of their souls. They turil from a thrice-seen 
ohject with loathing. As to myself, I feel that the irrevers- 
ihle decree is that I must act — ^tibcat I must plunge into the 
midst of excitement — ^that there, among coiilicting and tu- 
multuous elements, I must sink or swim. I should grow 
restless in the solitude of the country, for my fancy would be 
busy with the crowd of the city. Perhaps this fact of my 
being may lessen my love and reverence for Nature, but it 
does not exile my heart from her presence." 

" Society for the man of talent, but solitude for the son of 
genius," said George, with his eye glancing from Drayton's 
face to the gray hill in the distance. " Among gay and fes- 
tive scenes, genius frequently becomes enamored of the ap- 
plause it wins, and forgets what is due its lofty aspirations, 
tending ever upward to an exalted destiny. The excitements 
of the crowd shadow the mind's mirroring power, which, when 
imdimmed, reflects all that is Jbeautiful in earth and sky, and 
all that is true of heaven and man. Genius neglects its true 
vocation when it suffers the dust of the common thorough- 
fares to weigh heavily on its pinions, which were designed to 
fan the pure air of the upper skies. Look at the recent in- 
stance of Scotland's best poet, poor Bums ! If he had remain- 
ed by the banks of the Ayr, ignorant of social excitements, 
he would have gone on adding to 4;he strength of his intel- 
lect in his solitary communings with nature, and he might 
still be among me^- standing beside his competitors for the 
laurel, a giant in nqlnd, with the thoughts that bring renown 
flashing on his God-like brow." 

" I suspect, my dear son," said Colonel Meredith, " that 
there is no important difference between your opinions and 
those of our friend Mr. Drayton. Different minds require 
different aliments. Such a man as Cowper would fret him- 
self to death in a crowd, while a Chatham would languish 
in solitude. The serene mind of the one finds its appropri- 
ate food in contemplating the works of nature, while the 
restless soul of the other, in tossing on the agitated sea of hu- 
man passions, and directing the tides of popular excitement, 
feels itself to be in its proper element. The lamb browses 
whi|e the Hon roars and goes forth to seek his prey." 
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" I am perfectly aware," returned George, with great def 
erence to his father, *' that I, like every one else, in reason- 
ing, am apt to take my own nature as the standard, and, 
therefore, what I say, however true it may be in relation to 
myself, may be wholly inapplicable to those of different tem- 
peraments. It is natural," he continued, warming and be- 
coming more enthusiastic as he went on, ** that I should pre- 
fer the companionship of Nature to the crowd, for every pul- 
sation of my heart is as true to her as the lover's to his idol ; 
and, hke a chivalrous knight of the olden time, I am willing 
to do battle in vindication of the pre-eminent charms of my 
mistress in every court in Christendom. Well do I remem- 
ber how often my spirit grew weary when at college I was 
imprisoned in walls, and the ceaseless hum of a multitude 
was ever ringing in my ears. Oh I how I longed to be back 
in my own locust-grove among the birds, where the blend- 
ing melodies of breeze and river's wave might fall upon my 
heart, and yonder hill, sweeping round so gracefully, might 
again fill my eye. Night after night, in dreams, my fancy 
accompanied my heart back to the woodlands, and I listen- 
ed to the songs of the blessed birds, and saw the hill kissing 
the sky, and the stream reflecting the stars, and I felt like a 
child on my native sod again. Yes, my heart was here, 
where I trust in life and death my body will ever be." 

'*And I," said Drayton, catching George's enthusiasm, 
** at the same time was in my native village, longing to be 
in the busy city, where among men I might act my part. 
There I often beamed of the splendid career the tongue of 
eloquence might secure, and of the many triumphs the im- 
perial spirit of genius might make its own. I longed to 
throw myself on the sea of popular commotion, and to strike 
boldly for its proudest results. I thought it would be the 
highest happiness to measure weapons with renowned cham- 
pions on the bloodless fields of intellectual warfare. I fan- 
cied that in such scenes the ambitious, heart would find the 
boon it craves, and that there, too, wisdom would borrow 
new energies from experience, while the imagination would 
strengthen its soaring wings. Ambition was my idol, as 
nature was yours." 

*' You bring back to my mind the days when I was young, 
and, like you, full of hope," said old Mr. Meredith, who hiid 
been listening attentively to the conversation. *' I too used 
to think the ^outs of the multitude the most pleasant sounds 
in the world ; and for several years I st niggled, and was at 
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last successful, by being elected a member of Congress un- 
der the old Articles of Confederation. I learned many use- 
ful lessons while there, and found human greatness was but 
another name for human wretchedness : and I fear, Mr. 
Drayton, you will learn the same bitter lesson from your ex- 
perience before your head is as white as mine. This lesson 
one will not leam from the lips or fate of others, and ex* 
perience is the only tutor that ever teaches it effectually. 
Whenever I listen to the enthusiaun of youth, I can not but 
fear experience will chill it, and that disappointments will 
crush every hope it creates." 

Here the conversaticm was interrupted by the approach 
of two persons, who, as they are to act important parts in 
this history, require to be particularly introduced. 
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The persons who approached were a gentleman, and lady, 
and, as Drayton glanced at the beautiful form of the latter, 
he at first suspected, and was socm convinced, that she was 
the one of whom he had been dreaming for the last week. 
From her strong likeness to George, he inmiediately con- 
cluded that she was the lady of whom his uncle had spoken 
in such high term& of praise, and he was not mistaken. 

As Ellen Meredith drew near, Drayton's first impressions 
of her beauty were fuUy sustained. She was walking with 
a careless step by the side of her companion, and her uncon- 
cerned manner heightened rather than subdued the grace- 
fulness of her motions. She was of the average stature of 
her sex, and in her form delicate without being fragile. Her 
finely-rounded neck, full bust, tapering waist, and small foot 
compared advantageously with those of the proudest and 
most peerless beauty in the land. A' light bonnet, pushed 
back from her face, left her unshadowed features exposed to 
a full view. Her rich black and clustering curls swept her 
cheeks as the winds of evening wantoned by. Her forehead 
was low, but beautifully formed, and on its unwrinkled sur- 
face displayed the consciousness, as well as the possession, 
of superior intellect. It was on the dark, sparkling eye, and 
the rainbow-like symmetry of the brow that circled over it, 
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that the eye of an observer loved most to linger, although 
a fascinating smile usually played on her lips, and gave to 
her countenance a peculiarly amiable expression, which, 
blending with the pride and the mind radiating from the 
eye, made her face one of the most intensely interesting that 
the delighted gaze of lover ever dwelt on. Many might 
boast more symmetrical features, but it was the soul melt- 
ing through and illuminating hers that made Ellen Mere- 
dith's face fascinating in the extreme. Once seen, its effect 
lingered on the memory, and glowed in the depths of the 
past like a star of all others most splendid. The crystal 
stream, quietly pursuing its course in shadow, is beautiful ; 
but it is only when the stars and moonbeams are dancing in 
its bosom, that its power of producing interest in the mind 
of the observer is fully displayed ; and thus, when Ellen's 
features were in repose, the calm and dreamy sweetness 
which rested in them was pleasing, but when the vivid 
thought flashed in her eye, and the soft and melodious tones 
of her voice rose on the ear, her face exhibited in its radi- 
ant and changing expressions the sweetness and beauty for 
which it was remarkable, and became interesting almost 
beyond comparison. 

She had passed her twentieth year, and, though greatly 
admired and courted, she had not seen fit to trust her hap- 
piness on the sea of matrimony to the ** shattered plank" of 
man's faith. In her manner grace and dignity blended like 
light and shadow in a picture, each enhancing the other, or 
like word and tone in a loved song, imiting to produce the 
efiect neither has separately. In conversation she was much 
admired, for she threw the most interesting associations 
about the humblest subjects. With a felicitous tact, she 
adapted herself to the mood of the person with whom she 
chanced to be ; and the light and trifling beings who were 
fond of fluttering about her, like summer insects about a 
lamp, found a charm in her wild laugh and exuberant spir- 
its, equal to that which the more gifted enjoyed in the splen- 
dor and truthfulness 0f her mind. 

As th^y approached the house, Drayton glanced from the 
lady to her companion, and recognized in him one of the 
three persons he had observed in conversation near his office 
on the afternoon he first visited it. His name was Edward 
Hampton, one who was well known throughout the neigh- 
borhood as a youth of talent, address, and profligacy. He 
was vain as Narcissus, and fancied no lady could resist his 
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fascinations. His wardrobe was altogether unexceptiona- 
ble ; he was the " glass of fashion'^ to the dandies in that sec- 
tion, and was generally appareled in black, which color he 
thought most becoming to his dark and swarthy complexion. 
He professed worldliness and a high sense of honor, and was 
utterly unprincipled. He was gifted with beauty and tal- 
ent, and was vain of them. He was an Alcibiades in form 
and a Nash in coxcombry. He professed liberaUty, and was 
mean and selfish. In fine, he was one of those young men 
who to be detested need but to be known, and yet who have 
tact enough to hide their profligacy, and sufficient address 
to impose themselves on all but the most sagacious as bet- 
ter persons than they are. 

Mrs. Hampton, the mother of Edward, was a widow lady 
of great eccentricity, who resided near the road opposite to 
Oakwood, in a neat, two-story frame house, nearly hidden 
from the eye of, the traveler by shrubbery and trees. She 
had been quite ill for a week, and Ellen Meredith had been 
spending the day with her, ministering to her thousand 
wants. Edward lived in the city, and happened to arrive 
just as Miss Meredith was leaving, and accompanied her 
home. There was an air of self-satisfaction and an assump- 
tion of superiority about him that disgusted Drayton the 
moment he was introduced to him. He took his seat very 
near Miss Meredith, and exhibited all the graces of manner 
of which he was proud, and which he thought winning, and 
some of his acquaintances thought enviable. 

" Mrs. Walker gave a magnificent party last night," said 
Hampton, addressing Ellen, in a tone which was audible to 
every one ; "all the town and all the ton were there ; and 
but for the absence of one or two from the country who 
were expected, every moment would have been winged like 
a houri, and every one would have been happy. Why — 
why were you not there. Miss Meredith ?'* 

" Brother was not well, and I remained at home to at- 
tend to him." 

" Your old beau, Joe Thomson," said Hampton, who did 
not think George's illness a sufficient reason why Ellen 
should have absented herself from the party, " remarked to 
me, after having wandered among the crowd in search of 
you, as restless as an unlucky spirit on the shores of the 
Styx, that, although you were the brightest — ^the very bright- 
est star in our social constellation, you preferred the songs 
of birds to the voice of flattery, and haystacks to houses." 
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" What Mr. Thomson spoke jestingly is true/' said Ellen ; 
" for I have more love for nature than society, though I am 
fond of both." 

Turning from Hampton, she glanced at Drayton, and said, 
" I understand you have come to reside among us, Mr. Dray- 
ton, and I hope you will meet with nothing that will cause 
you to regret it." 

" Thank you. Every thing I have yet seen, tends to con- 
vince me that in changing my place of abode I shall great- 
ly enhance my pleasures." 

"When you are socially disposed," said Ellen, with a 
smile, and a tone of voice that told with great effect on Dray- 
ton's sensibihties, " you will find many gay and beautiful la- 
dies worthy of your admiration, and some very gifled and hon- 
orable gentlemen in our society." 

Drayton was considering the propriety of uttering a com- 
pliment, when Hampton said, 

" You must not judge from the specimens before you, sir, 
or you will be disappointed, for yon will form too high an es- 
timate. Many of &e fair ladies — I regret to say it, Miss 
Meredith, but truth compels me — many of the fair ladies are 
false, very false, and many of the honorable gentlemen are 
fools— absolute fools." 

" Fy ! Mr. Hampton, how you slander !" exclaimed Ellen. 
" Behove me, Mr. Drayton, if your heart is not steeled against 
all the arts and insinuations of beauty, its happiness will be 
in great jeopardy, for there are scores of mischief-working 
eyes, whose glances have proved fatal in innumerable in- 
stances." 

** If I were ever so skeptical, I should be forced to beheve 
you. Miss Meredith," returned Drayton, with a graceful in- 
clination of the head ; "for who could doubt with the evi- 
dence of the truth of what you say so vivid before him ?" 

" You are doomed, sir, if my weak and dull eyes can ex- 
tort so neat a compliment from you. Prepare yourself with 
a large stock of sighs and comphments, for you* will meet 
hundreds who will make irresistible demands on your admi- 
ration." 

" If it shall b^ my fate to fall, pierced by many arrows, I 
hope I may die with the composure and dignity of the old 
Roman hero, who gathered his mantle gracefully about his 
form as he fell," returned Drajrton, who was in the habit of 
boasting himself as invulnerable as Achilles, but who felt» 
at that moment, as susceptible as Leander. 
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Supper was announced, tmd, ailer that meal was dispatch- 
ed, they gathered in the parlor, where an animated conver- 
sation was sustained to a la^e hour. When they separated 
for the night, Dra3rton took a seat by the window, and look- 
ed out on what he considered the most beautiful prospect he 
had ever seen. The moon was descending the western heav- 
en in great splendor, and threw a soft hght on the dreamy 
beauty of the landscape. The hum of insects in the trees, 
and the sounds of a creek dashing over its rockv bed, mellow- 
ed by distance, rose on his eat. The course of his reflections 
was interrupted by a knock at his door, and, on opening it, 
he saw George Meredith, who asked him to join his sister 
and himself in an excursion to a hill at a short distance ear- 
ly on the ensuing morning. Drayton accepted the invita- 
tion, and resumed his seat, where he remained for an hour 
absorbed in meditation. 

" How strange ! how strange," thought he, " are many of 
the occurrences of this life ! Here am I feeling quite at home 
in a family of whose existence I was not aware one short 
week ago. And then, how strange it is that I should have 
dreamed so much of Miss Meredith before I knew who she 
was ! By Jove ! she's a glorious girl ! What beauty, what 
tact, what sense she possesses ! I must not be much in her 
society, else my studies will be sadly neglected. I must for- 
tify my heart against her influence, for she is proud, and, I 
suspect, aristocratic in her feelings ; and when she hears her 
humble servant was, once upon a time, an apprentice to a 
cobbler, she wiU look upon me with contempt, or, at least, 
compassion, which is worse. The fact of my having been a 
shoemaker, I foresee, will be a great disadvantage to me, and, 
however revolting to my pride, I must forestall all gossip by 
talking of it myself My blood is as patrician as the best, 
and, because it has been my fate to toil at an humble occu- 
pation, is that any reason why I should feel myself dishonor- 
ed ? Fr&nk Drayton, there are breakers ahead ! You must 
wear as scornful a lip and as haughty a brow as the proudest 
you meet. I will not slink off with a shamed fisu^e, as if I 
were unworthy to associate with the haughtiest, for that 
would look as if I was conscious of practicing deception on 
them. By the blood of my heart ! I will conquer the preju- 
dices in my way, and show tliose who may be disposed to 
fling their jeers at me that I am their superior. Yes, I will 
blister the tongue of slander, and wreak on the calhmniator 
the vengeance which offended pride denoiuiAes against him. 
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If my good genius, ;«rhich has gnided me so far. does not de- 
gert me in the crisis of my fortunes, I must succeed, for the 
oracular voice in the depths of my spirit has predicted vic- 
tory for me, and by that sign I must conquer. I wonder," 
he continued, after a silence of a minute, " I wonder what 
impression I made on that fair lady this evening ? She list- 
ened to me with flattering attention, and was evidently 
pleased when I was talking about the obstacles that genius 
has to encounter in its eflbrts to win the laurel. Why am I 
so anxious to pleaJSj3 her ? Am I an incipient case of love ? 
By all that's proper, I must rebel against the tender pas- 
sion until I have ^cuied some repuuTtion and the mean^of 
supporting a wife." 

Long after his head had touched his pillow, such thoughts 
engrossed his mind. At length he slept, and was in the 
midst of a wild dream, when a rap at the door roused him. 
On opening his. eyes he found that day had dawned, and 
heard the birds pouring forth their songs. He thought of his 
engagement, jumped up, made his toilet, and went down 
stairs. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Drayton proceeded to the porch, where he met George, 
with whip in hand, ready for the ride. Ellen soon made 
her appearance, and all things being ready, Drayton assisted 
.the lady to her saddle with a tremulous nerve. 

They rode off in fine spirits and at a rapid pace. Ellen 
was a graceful rider, and as Drayton glanced at her cheek, 
glowing in the fresh air of the morning, it is no exaggeration 
to say he thought her the most beautiful being in the world. 

They had proceeded about half a mile, when Ellen sud- 
denly reined in her horse and stopped in front of a little cot- 
tage situated a short distance from the road. 

" You are industrious this morning, Mary. How is your 
mother ?" inquired Miss Meredith, addressing a very fair girl, 
who was culling a bouquet in front of the cottage. 

" Pretty well, I thank you, Miss Ellen ;" and, as she spoke, 
she lifted her head from the flowers, and brushed the tresses 
from befoi^ her eyes. 

She was a gay, glad-hearted being of seventeen, whose 
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fair brow looked so clear that you would have fancied that 
no grief had ever cast its murkiness upon it ; for when the 
brow of one of these creatures has worn the sable hue of a 
deep sorrow, an impression remains like the blight of frost 
upon an early spring flower. Mary Winters had experi- 
enced no troubles, as her ever-joyous and sparkling eyes 
plainly indicated. Her cheek wore its crimson as an em- 
press wears her robe, proudly and naturally ; and her laugh- 
ing mouth and glistening teeth proved the happiness of the 
heart that fluttered, like a frightened bird, beneath the pow- 
er of every wild emotion. Her form was slight and buoyant, 
and under the average stature. Such was Mary Winters, 
the darling of her widowed mother, with whom she lived. 
Their condition was an humble one, yet they were happy, 
and did not seem to envy the lot of any to whom Fortune 
had been more propitious. 

** Mary, why have you not been to see me for several 
days ?" said Ellen. "If you do not do better, I will not 
give you the shrubbery I promised you." 

" And I will tell Roger that you are not half so kind and 
good as he thinks you," said George. 

Mary blushed as the name of Roger was mentioned, and 
turned her cheek aside, too late to escape notice. George 
continued, 

" Mary, have you forgotten how you used to come over to 
our house when I was sick, and sit by me, and sew, and talk, 
and fan me, and bring a glass of water when I wanted it ?" 

" Indeed I have liot, sir," replied Mary ; " and if you were 
sick, and I knew of it, I would come there and do every 
thing in the world for you again. You have not been sick 
lately, have you ?" and, as she spoke, the sincere anxiety de- 
picted in her countenance touched George's feelings'. He 
replied, 

" I have been about as usual ; but, Mary, I wish you 
would come and see for yourself, for you know how much I 
love to see you." 

" I would have been to see you," said Mary, picking the 
leaves from a rose she held in her liand, ** only I've been so 
much engaged. Roger — " and here she hesitated, " told 
me you were well." 

" Roger, I suppose, keeps you pretty well informed. How 
does he come on, Mfiry ? He is a very clever and deserving 
fellow, and I fear, from your blushing, that he will cut me 
out." 
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Mary laughed, and avoided answeiing the question by add- 
ing Ellen if she would not accept a beautiful mosB-roeebud 
which she extended toward her. 

They pursued their ride toward the hiU, which was about 
a mile further on, till they reached its base, when they turn- 
ed off from the road toward the river, and, affcer going a short 
distance, they conunenced the ascent. They wound up the 
side of the hill slowly, and by the time they reached the sum- 
i|iit the sun was just lifting his golden rim above the horizon. 
The view that now presented itself was magnificent. The 
river swept the foot of the hill, while to the right a cham- 
pugn country was spread out ^ and wide, over which the 
eye could rove without an object to limit the range of visicm. 
The fresh morning wind was driving the mist along the bo- 
som of the river, wreathing it into ten thousand grotesque and 
beautiful pictures. At intervals, on the banks of the stream, 
houses of all sorts, from the loftiest to the lowliest, were 
placed, watching like sentinels over its course. Houses, 
fields, and woodlands diversified the landscape, while, in the 
distance, the lofty spires of the city, flashing in 'die first beams 
of the rising sun, were visible. But the eastern sky was the 
point which embodied most of grandeur and interest to the 
eye. Near the horizcm, narrow strata of dense clouds were 
reposing, looking like imperial couches with their golden 
fringes, on which slumbered gigantic forms, whose outlines 
were traced on the uneven edges of the superincumbent 
clouds. As the eye ascended toward the zenidi, the masses 
diminished in size and density, while their orange tints con- 
trasted beautifully with the crimson and purple hues below 
them. The gorgeous " eye of the universe" was soon cleared 
of the mists which dimmed it, and looked forth resplendent 
on hill, and tree, and distant spire. The birds were caroling 
their loves from every bough, rejoicing that the curtain of 
night had been lifted by the monarch of day. 

" There, now I Mr. Drayton," said Ellen, " I think you must 
Qonfess that such a prospect as this is ample remuneration 
for lost morning dreams. IsnH it beautiful ?" 

'* It is indeed beautiful," returned Drayton, in a voice that 
indicated the depth of his admiration for such scenes ; '* and 
do you oflen come hither to enjoy it ?" 

" Oh yes ! Brother and I scarcely ever snfier a bright 
morning to pass away without paying our respects to the ris- 
ing sun." 

'* And do you always ride as wildly as you did this mom- 
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ing ?" inquired Drayton, who had found it somewhat difficult 
to keep hy the side of Ellen as she swept gracefully along. 

" Sometimes, when we are lazy in starting, we hurry along 
like the wind, to get here before the sunbeanis. You must 
consider, Mr. Drayton,'' continued Ellen, smiling, ** that I am 
not one of your extra-delicate city girls, who would rather 
live without a reputation for horsemanship than win one at 
the perilous price of a gallop. When I ride, I like to fly like 
the antelope before the wind." 

" That's a gorgeous spectacle," exclaimed George, after 
looking toward the east for a moment, and pointing toward 
the rising sun enveloped in clouds radiant in his beams. 
" See," he continued, *^ see how the sun fihigs the clouds 
aside as he rushes up the sky, like a fair lady brushing aside 
the vail that obscures the radiance of her features. Did old 
Keptune ever spurn the chaflng and foaming billows with 
more evident disdain ?" 

Ellen and Drayton looked &nd admired ; and George, 
turning toward the gleaming spires of the city, continued, 

'* In the dust and vitiated air of that place, the many per- 
sons are slumbering who woidd persuade me that there, and 
not here, is to be found the temple in which genius should 
worship. The ancients had a better conception of things, 
and placed Helicon on a mountain ; but our modern sages 
tell us that the muses are more frequently to be met trail- 
ing their gorgeous robes through the dust of the city, than 
here, on the hill-tops, where the birds and breezes make 
melody that might tempt an angel down." 

They resumed their ride, and Ellen propbsed they should 
return by a more circuitous Toute, which was agreed to. 
They had proceeded but a short distance from the foot of 
the hill, when Drayton observed a singular-looking one-story 
stone house, hid in trees, and said, 

^* By all that's romantic, that is just such a spot as a 
sighing swain would choose to retire to ; for there he might 
live sacred from intrusion, and enjoy all the raptures of his 
dream of love undisturbed." 

** Yet, sir, the tenant of that place is a hater, and not a 
lover of his species," returned EUen ; " and there he is," she 
added, in a lower tone of voice. 

Through an opening in the branches, Drayton discovered 
a singular person, with a large, brawny frame, walking up 
and down in front of the house, with his hands locked in each 
other behind his back. His eyes were cast gloomily on the 
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ground, and at his heels was a dog that would occasionally 
run in front of his master, and look up in his face as if anx- 
ious to be noticed. He was quite an old man, and was 
dressed in garments of a very antiquated fashion, which hung 
loosely about him, as if his frame had shrunk since they 
were made. His forehead was high and deeply wrinkled, 
and a depression between the eyebrows gave to his face an 
expression of great austerity. He wore a long grizzly beard, 
and his long locks, whitened by age, clustered in masses over 
the collar of his coat, descending to his shoulders. There 
was so much misanthropy and scorn blended in the expres- 
sion of his mouth, that Drayton would have pronounced him 
a hater of his kind even if Ellen had not told him so. 

" Good morning, Mr. Fleetwood !" said George, who was 
a short distance before the others, turning toward the house. 

" Who are you ? What brings you here ? You couldn't 
have uttered your salutation in a more unwelcome ear. The 
river is to the right, and the road is on the left. You can 
have your choice. They will both take you away." 

" It is a friend — ^it is I, lilr. Fleetwood," said George, riding 
nearer to the old man. 

" It is you, is it, my son. My sight is getting hazy, and 
I can't distinguish objects. I thought it was some fool from 
town. How is the family ? And why is not your sweet 
sister with you this morning ?" 

** There she is," returned George. The forms of his sister 
and Drayton appeared in front of the house. 

*^ Let us go up and get a closer view of that strange being," 
said Drayton, in whose mind the outr6 appearance of the old 
gentleman excited much interest. *' I am fond of inspecting 
prodigies, and he, it strikes me, is one." 

" He is," replied Ellen ; " but you must not think of going 
nearer, else he will insult you. He rarely holds communi- 
cation with any persons out of our family. My father has 
befriended him, and he tolerates us on that account. He 
lives in complete exile here, and looks on those who try to 
see him with contempt. He is looking this way now ; let 
us ride on." 

They passed out of sight slowly. Meantime George con- 
tinued talking with Mr. Fleetwood. 

" Is that fellow with your sister the popinjay I saw with 
her one morning, a month ago, on the hill?" 

" No, sir ; you have never seen him before. He is a 
stranger in this part of the country. His name is Drayton — 
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a grandson of a gentleman of that name, who once lived at 
Oaiwood." 

"What ! a grandson of Dick Drayton ?" inquired the old 
gentleman, hastily, as if he was greatly surprised. 

"Yes, sir." 

" Dick Drayton, your grandfather, and myself were thick 
as pickpockets when we were young. That young man 
must be a son of Tom Drayton — ^for JDick had but one, and ^ 
his name was Tom— -who left here when a youth, before the 
war." 

" Yes, sir, he is." 

" I'd like to see a grandson of Dick Drayton, if he is not 
one of those impertinent fools who stare as if they were only 
Bufiered to look out of their eyes one moment before being 
struck with everlasting blindness." 

" I will call hun back," said George. " He will not dis- 
gust you." 

The old gentleman said nothing, and George rode offand 
soon returned with Drayton and his sister. Mr, Fleetwood 
e^ook Ellen's hand, and then turned to look at Drayton. He 
stood for a moment gazing earnestly at him, while not a 
word was spoken. After having surveyed him deliberately 
from head to foot, he said, 

'* Pull off your hat, if you please, »ir." 

Drayton lifted his hat from his head, and the old gentle- 
man regarded him intently again, and then said, 

" Brush the hair from your forehead." 

Drayton did as desired, smiling as he obeyed what he con- 
sidered a mere humor of the old gentleman's. His scrutiny 
this time was searching, and Drayton almost recoiled froin 
the intensity of his glances. Mr. Fleetwood knit his brow, 
drooped his head, looked on the ground, and thought. An- 
other glance, and a gleam of light flashed over his features, 
relaxed their sternness, luid he exclaimed, 

" The eye and nose are strangers to me ; but the ferm, the 
lip, and the brow are Dick Drayton's." 

The old man wheeled suddenly round, and, without speak- 
ing another word, lefb them. He waved his hand as he en- 
tered the door of his house, as if he wished them to depart, 
and disappeared. 

They rode off slowly, talking of the singular interview. 
Drayton was at a loss to understand the old gentleman's 
condacf, when George remarked to him, 

"That man hides ihe heart of a lamb nnder the exterior 
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of a bear. I told him who you were, and he said he knew 
your grandfather. . I have no doubt that your presence roused 
some touching recollections, and he left us abruptly to avoid 
our observing his emotions." 

Drayton mused a while, and observed, ** He is a strange 
being. I should like to know him. I must call and see him 
a^ain." 

"If you can get father to accompany you, he will receive 
you kindly," said George; "but if you go alone, it is proba^ 
ble that he will look on you as an intruder, and insult you. 
He goes by the name of the Hennit here, and has lived in 
that place in great seclusion for fortv years. He has some 
property, and keeps a servant, but adniits no one out of our 
family inside of his door. Our house is the only one he ever 
visits ; and when there, is extremely shy lest some one should 
see him. I have heard my father say that in early hfe he 
was one of the most promising young men in the country. 
He left here and went off to England prior to the war, where 
he remained for several years. He came back among his 
old friends a changed man, and would not satisfy any one | 

as to the reasons which had induced him to act as he had 
done. He bought the place where he now lives, and exiled 
himself from all society. Of course, there were many con- 
jectures as to the causes why he had abandoned all social 
intercourse, but it is generally supposed that a disappoint- 
ment of the heart led him to it. This is merely a surmise 
from hints he has occasionally di;opped in conversation, for 
he regards a disposition to pry into the mystery that over- 
hangs his conduct with the most unmitigated scorn. You 
may well say, sir, that he is a strange being." 

" Mr. Drayton, what objections have you to a race ?" in- 
quired Ellen, as they turned into the road. 

" N(me in the world," replied Drayton. 

Away they went in fine style. EUen was a fearless rider, 
and excited Drayton's admiration by the free, swinging mo- 
tion of her body, graceful as the lithe branches of the willow 
swaying in the breeze. She held the reins of her steed in 
her small hand firmly, and managed them with much skill. 
Her dress fluttered rapidly in the wind. Objects by the road 
side whistled past with great velocity. Onward they went, 
and soon reached the lane, into which they swept rapidly. 
When they reached the mansion, Ellen jumped from her 
horse, alighted handsomely, and turned her radiant Yace to- 
ward Drayton, who was astonished at her fearlessness. 
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**Well done I" he exclaimed; "you ride like a cloud on 
the wings of the wind. I fancy thatVhen Miss Stewart 
flung the reins gracefully on the neck of her steed and bridled 
a monarch's afiections, she managed matters pretty much as 
you have done this nu>nung." ^^ 

" Bless me ! with what pretty extravagance you express 
yourself, Mr. Drayton. Breakfast will soon be ready, and I 
trust that that homely meal will tame the wildness of your 
fancy ;" and, having thus spoken, she left him, and proceed- 
ed to make her toilet for that initiatorv meal. 



. CHAPTER IX. 

Dbatton saw much in George Meredith to admire, and 
his hearty good opinion was cordially reciprocated. There 
was enough diflerence in their feelings and opinions to en- 

fender a mutual interest, and not enough unlikeness to shock, 
'he firmest friendships are formed between persons who have 
some points of congeniality, and who are not enough alike 
to resemble each other. If a man could And a being in all 
respects like himself, he would avoid him as he would one 
with whom he had nothing in common. Two men of as- 
piring natures, striving for different sorts of eminence, (heart- 
en) each other; whereas, if both sought the same object, 
rivalry would soon sunder their spirits. We may like a qual- 
ity in ourselves well enough, and hate the manifestations of 
it in another. A man loves the sweetness and sense of de- 
pendence in woman, and she loves his courage and inde- 
pendence ; and the principle which regulates the choice of 
the sexes applies to persons of our own gender. The ten- 
derness of George's feelings and the imaginativeness of his 
mind won Drayton's high regard, while Meredith saw much 
in the more practical views of his friend to admire. 

After^reakfast, Ellen left them to attend to her domestic 
duties, and George and Drayton retired to the porch. They 
were talking of the pleasures of their ride, when a young 
man, whose appearance was that of a laborer, approached 
them. There was a singularly quizzical expression about 
his eye that marked him as a lover of humor ; and, although 
his features were not handsome, yet his face interested you. 
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He Vfon a pair of coarse Hnen pantalopnB and a fade4 buff 
Test, and had a black neckcloth tied carelessly about his 
neck. He had thrown his coat off, and the sleeve of his 
shirt being rdQed up, he displayed an arm of great muscu* 
lar power. He pulled off his straw hat when he entered 
the shadow of the house, and brushed the matted masses of 
black, curling hair from his broad, square, angular forehead. 
He plaaited one foot on the steps of the porch, and with an 
elbow on his knee, and his chin cm the judm of his hand, be 
looked up at George, and said, 

" Have you done that job yet ?" 

•* What job, Roger?" 

* Why, what you promised me last week." 

" I have really forgotten what I did promise." 

"You seem to forget your promises," said Roger, looking 
cunningly at George, " like old Bill Smith forgets his, who 
has been promising his wife that every spree 'U be his last 
for the last ten years^ and gets drunk twice every week yet." 

" Oh ! I remember, I promised you a bit of poetry, and I 
suppose you mean that ?" 

''Exactly, and I'd like to have it to-night." 

" Either you or your sweet-heart, Roger, must be in a pro- 
digiously great hurry. How are you getting almg with 
her?" 

" Aa rapid as a sail-boat before the wind." 

" You'll be upset like a sail-boat in a squall, if you don't 
keep an eye to the windward. You see, Roger, that same 
psetty little Mary Winters has an awful streak of coquetry 
m her composition." 

"I've sailed them seas before, and know how to steer 
elear of breakers, Mr. Meredith. But as to them verses, can't 
you let a fellow have 'em to-night ? I've got a red-bird in 
a cornstalk cage that I'm going to give Mary to-night, and 
I'd hke to take the verses to her at the same time." 

"Red-bird, cornstalk cage, and poetry at once, Roger! 
Why, bless me* you will overwhelm the &ir lady with pres- 
ents." 

" The red-bird will be a kind of surprise, but the verses 
die looks for. She scolded me like the mischief about not 
bringing 'em to her the other night." 

" Doos she scold ? My dear feUow — ^my dear Roger — as 
Dean Swifl addressed his clerk— « scolding wife is the very 
miaehief." 

''iJi! bat .you see, she smiles when she scolds. She's 
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not got ooBBe of them kng, nanow, pedced, piooiiedHftp noses 
and vinegar voices, aad tlierefore her scolding does no dam- 
age. No, sir, she's got none of the crab-apple about her but 
the blossom." 

** But a little crossing and care will sharpen the point of 
any woman's ndse," rejoined George, taking pleasure, as 
usual, in worrying Roger, who was a great favorite with 
him as well as vni^ every one else ; *^ and when the blos- 
som of girlhood is gone, there's no telling how sour the fruit 
may be. It makes me smack my lips to think of it. Yon 
had better let Mary alone, and court Nancy." « 

« Rather not, sir. Nsuicy is a good enough sort of a girl, 
but then she's no more to be compared with Mary than skim^ 
milk to cream. Come, now," he continued, coaxingly, '* let's 
have the verses to-night." 

"What kind of verses would you prefer, Roger?'* 

" Any kind '11 do," replied Roger ; ** but I like them see- 
saw ones best, that go up and down like Yankee Doodle." 

Here Roger proceeded to give a practical illustration o[ 
his taste in poetry, by whisUing Yankee Doodle, and see- 
sawing the air with both arms as the tune rose and fell, 
while his head vibrated right and left between his shoulders 
Hke a black fiddler's when he is scraping music for a dance. 
Drayton and George laughed heartily at Roger's perform- 
ance, but he preserved an unsmiling countenance, and shook 
his head at tiie conclusion of it, and said, 

" That's the kind of poetry I like." 

" Does Mcury ever ring for you, Roger?" 

*' Sing ! I guess she does. She sings sweeter than a 
thrush. There's not a mocking-bird that wouldn't die of 
despair in a week, if he was to try to imitate her singing." 

"Well, will you get her to sing the poetry if I write it ?" 

" I will do that very thing, sir." 

'' What does the old lady think of your visiting her daugh- 
ter, Roger?" 

** Think ! why, die thinks I'm a little the cleverest fellow 
ai my size to be found. You see, she smokes, and I always 
take a paper of first-rate tobacco along for her. It don't do, 
sir, to be unmindful of the old folks." 

" You are a sly dog, Roger, but Mary will avoid you yet. 
She is a cunning girl." 

" She is as cunning as a fox ; but then, you see, I'm what 
you call me, a sly dog, and the sly dog '11 catch the fox yet. 
loa'U let me have the verses to-night?" 
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" I'll see about it/' said George ; and Roger, hi^py in the 
thought of seeing Mary and presenting her with the poetry, 
went off whistling as he went. He soon returned, and said, 
in a confidential tone to George, 

'' I tell you what it is, Mr. Meredith, I don't half like that 
blue-jay friend of yours, that thinks his own feathers finer 
than any body else's. I mean the one that smells as sweet 
as a clover field — ^that blows his nose with a lady's hand- 
kerchief — ^that lives over yonder," he continued, pointing to- 
ward Mrs. Hampton's ; " and that walks like a gobbler that's 
weak in the legs — ^this way ;" and, suiting the action to the 
word, Roger produced a tolerably good imitation of the walk 
by which Mr. Edward Hampton was known. 

** Hampton, I suppose you mean?" 

" Yes, sir, that's the devil's name." 

"What has he been doing that you don't like, Roger?" 

" If he's not pretty particularly cautious how he walks, 
he'll get tripped up, that's all." 

" Has he been interfering with any of your concerns ?" 

" I'll tell you what he's been doing," said Roger, advanc- 
ing nearer and lowering the tone of his voice. " He is seen a 
little too often down here at Mrs. Winters's. He don't mean 
any good by going there, either. He brings Mary flowers, 
and the last time he was there he gave her a ring." 

From his manner, and the unusual seriousness of his face, 
it was obvious to George that Roger thought there was some 
danger to be apprehended firom the frequency of Hampton's 
visits to Mary Winters. Wishing to remove what he con- 
sidered a mere fancy from his mind, George laughed, and 
said, 

" A rival in the case, eh, Roger ? Don't grow jealous, 
my dear fellow, because another man, who, like yourself, 
loves a pretty girl, looks occasionally at your Desdemona." 

But Roger was not to be jeered or laughed out of his fancy, 
as was evident from the manner in which he said, 

" Mary Winters mayn't be any more to me than she is to 
you, Mr. Meredith ; but," he continued, knitting his brows 
and swinging his arm, " but if Hampton should ever injure 
her, I'll revenge her case with my own right arm, if I die 
the next minute for it — and I call Heaven to witness that I 
mean just what I say." 

"Whew! my dear fellow, keep oool. He doesn't mean 
any harm, and if he did, he couldn't accomplish it." 

" He's a slinking puppy, sir, that's what he is," said Roger. 
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*' He called me a stupid ass one day, because I wasn't fool 
enough to run and open the gate for him. I told him it was 
only one man's business, and he might do it himself. Now 
I haven't got as much learning as he has, but I have quite as 
much natural sense and feeling, and I'm not going to forget 
how he abused me." 

Roger walked off, muttering to himself as he went, and 
evidently in a much worse humor than he was when he first 
joined them ; and George and Drayton soon retired to the 
library. 



CHAPTER X. 

The library-room was in a wins: of the main buildine:. 
with a large Wdow looking out on the river and the hiUs 
beyond it. ^^ The books were handsomely arranged, and in- 
cluded most of the best works in the English language, as 
well as the most remarkable that had been produced by 
foreign nations. The Greek and Latin classics, to which 
Colonel Meredith was particularly devoted, were of the best 
editions of those immortal emanations of the mind of an- 
tiquity, which have survived the mutations of fashions in 
literature and the strifes of barbarism and superstition. The 
colonel was fond of expatiating on the treasures locked up 
in these works, and he dwelt with peculiar delight on the 
fact that in them are to be foimd the germs of many of the 
most important discoveries in government and science, which 
have since- been expanded and are now the common prop- 
erty of mankind. George's hterary tastes difiered from his 
father's, and those portions of the library which contained 
the works of the master minds of Great Britain, from Bacon 
to Burke, were most frequently consulted by him. To the 
poets who have written in our own tongue he was especial- 
ly devoted, and had drunk deeply at those living fountains. 
In their pages he found responses to every feeling of his 
heart, and rich companionship for every mood that grew 
upon him; and his eye brightened and his tones became 
enthusiastic when dwelling on their peculiar excellences. 
He vindicated the superiority of Shakespeare and Milton 
over Homer and Virgil, and often said he thought Hume 
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tifii GiUbon ioSmtely better hutorians than Herodotus and 
Tkucydides. 

The colonel was sitting in the library, deeply absorbed in 
a volume of Cicero, when George and Drayton entered the 
apartment. George requested Drayton to amuse himself 
with the books while he scribbled the poetry for Roger. He 
then took his seat beside a table and opposite the window, 
while Drayton examined a fine picture of the colon^ by 
Stuart. 

I wish I could make an adequate sketch of George Mer^ 
dith as he sat at the table twirling his pen in his fingers, and 
looking out of the window on the misty summit of a hill in 
the distance ! If I could use the pencil I might do it, but, 
alas! the pen is incompetent to the task. A broad and 
glaring light streamed through the window and fell upon 
his face, and, while sitting there, with his auburn locks wav- 
ing over his pale forehead, and adding to the depth and earn- 
estness of the splendid eye, he looked like a son of inspira- 
tion, with poetry legible in every feature. His gaze was 
fixed on the hill but for a moment, and he bent his brow 
toward the paper before him, dipped his pen in ink, and be- 
gan to write. 

'* Do you read Latin, Mr. Drayton ?" asked the colonel, at 
the same time closing the volume he was reading over his 
forefinger. 

'' No, sir. That noble language is a sealed fountain to 
me. 

*' You lose an incalculable amount of pleasure, then," re- 
turned the colonel. ** I had as hef lose my right eye as the 
privilege of communing with the master spirits of antiquity 
in their own language." 

" That privilege," said Drayton, *< must be an invaluable 
one, for I have never seen a person who possessed it who 
did not seem to derive a great deal of pleasure from it. Our 
best translations, they say, are but poor substitutes for the 
mighty originals." 

" They say so truly," returned the colonel, elevating his 
spectacles to his forehead. *' A translation is about as much 
lUce a great original as my shadow in the sun is like me. 
There may be a likeness in the outHnes, but the features, and 
the spirit that informs them, are but a mass of shade. A 
translation is a translator's opinion of an original mind — a 
dim and confused reflection at best. Fope*s Homer, for in- 
stance, is about as much like my Homer up there," he eon- 
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tmniod, pomtimg to a vt>lume of the ghnotm old bard, ** as 
the portrait of William the Conqueror in Hume's history is 
like that stern old veteran. The one is ml engraver's notion 
of a warrior's face, and the other is a poet's notion of the 
greatest man whose poems ever breathed ardor and sublim- 
ity upon the heart of the world. Cowper has lately pro- 
duced a translation of the old bard — I have a copy of it — ^it 
is truer to the original than Pope's ; but there is ail the dif- 
ference between Homer and Cowper that there is between 
yonder butterfly floating on the breeze and the caterpillar 
crawling on the tree. You might as well attempt to convey 
an idea of the beauty and majesty of the sun to a blind man, 
by describing them to him, as to impress the mind with a 
true idea of Homer by means of a translation." 

George continued writing, unmindful of the ccmversation 
which was going on behind him, imtil, having accomplished 
his task, he threw his pen down on the table, and leaned 
back in hit chair. 

" What have you been writing, my son ?'* asked the colonel, 
as George picked up the paper to read what he had written. 
He smiled as he answered, 

" A small specimen of foolish rhyme, that's all ;" and then, 
musing a moment, he continued, " a few pathetic stanzas, 
supposed to be addressed by Mr. Roger Brown to his sweet- 
heart, the gentle Mary Winters ; which, I hope, may impress 
her mind with a favorable estimate of his poetical abifity." 

"And who first made that happy suggestion, Roger or 
you ?" inquired the colonel, who seemed to be highly amused 
at the thought that Mr. Brown should address his sweetheart 
in rhyme. 

" I 'believe the suggestion originated with the lady her- 
self," replied George. "She, very rightly ' supposing her 
charms worthy of all the celebrity that verse can give them, 
and not having any other means of acquiring such a tribute, 
made Roger promise to do it himself. The poor fellow 
bothered his bit of brain without success, until, utterly de- 
spairing, he applied to me to relieve him from the dreadful 
extremity into which his rash promise had plunged him. I 
agreed to help him out of his difficulty ; and the job, as 
Roger properly calls it, is before me. I tell you, that many 
of the Chloes and Phillises of the old poets were not the 
equal of Mary Winters, and she only requires to be made ac- 
quainted with some Bums in order to become immortal in 
verse. Mary is one of the sweetest girls in the world ; and, 
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had Forttine been more propitious, she might at this time be 
a brilliant center in the social world, with all sorts of satel- 
lites revolving about her." 

" She is certainly a very pretty girl, and her eye is one of 
the most roguish I ever saw," said Drayton, on whom her 
beauty had made a vivid impression ; ** and it is not strange 
that even you should deem her worthy of a poetical tribute." 

'* I agree to all the encomiums on Mary," said the colonel ; 
" but come, George, suppose you read the poetry. I have 
no doubt that you have beaten any song Matt Prior ever 
Bang to his mistress, who, unfortunately for the lovers of ro- 
mance, turned out to be a certain nymph who was in the 
habit of fetching mugs of ale to the thirsting poet and any 
others who visited the house in which she was employed. 
The poem, my son — let us have the poem." 

"Well, I will read it; but you will please to perceive 
that they are not exactly such stanzas as I should have writ- 
ten had I been hymning a sweetheart of my own instead 
of Roger's," said G-eorge. He then read as follows : 

TO MABY. 

I have not, Mary, seen, 

Tboagh fiur and near I've been, 
A fairer form than yourB, my own sweet girl; 

Like violet eemmed with dew, 

Your eye is bright and blue, 
And o'er it is a brow as fair as pearl. 

Oh, when I see you smile, 

So sweet and free from guile, 
I think of angels* lips, in heaven above; 

And round your fiiiry form 

Unnumbered graces swarm, 
Like bees about a flower, that best they love. 

Right oft, at end of day. 

To you I take my way. 
Like some lonely wild-bird seeking his nest ; 

And then, while you are nign, 

The moments swiftly fly, 
Like clouds beneath the moon, by rude winds press'd. 

Although, whene'er we walk, 
I can not to you talk 

Of flowers and of stars, as some men do- 
It is because my tongue, 
Like a gun whose fire's hung, 

Oan't do its duty to a heart that's true. 

Ob, true as any dove 
I'll be to you, my love, 
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And constant as a star, that shines on high : 
. And if the angry storm 

Should rave around yoar foroif 
in take yon to my arms and storms defy. 

" That's very pretty poetry, I suppose," said the colonel ; 
" but the idea of the rough and unlicked Roger hymning 
Mary Winters in such strains — ^talking of stars and flowers, 
and bees and bowers, and all the other brilliant things that 
a lover usually adorns his story with,^ certainly involves much 
of the ludicrous. The poetry would be well enough if it 
were addressed to Mary by any other heart under the seven 
heavens than Roger's, but the idea of its coming from that 
queer specimen of humanity is most rich and- rare. My son, 
you have unfitted me to enjoy Cicero's oration against Yerres 
for the next hour. Roger Brown — ^birds, bees, and blossoms 
— ^that's too good !" And the colonel rose from his seat and 
walked to the window, laughing as he went. 

" Are you fond of poetry, Mr. Drayton ?" asked George, 
when the laughter was over. 

" Yes. But I have not had time to read it very exten- 
sively, and my reading has generally been much less fanci- 
ful. I love to read one of Shakspeare's plays between two 
dry law-books : it is like fiiie music between two acts of a 
drama." 

" Some persons seem to think poetry very light reading," 
said George, '* but I think the man who reads Hamlet, or 
Lear, or Paradise Lost, understandingly, finds all his energies 
as much taxed as if he were poring over Locke's chapter 
on Sensation, or Warburton's Disquisition on the Mysterious 
Import of the sixth Book of the ^neid." 

George and Drayton had made an engagement to visit the 
family burying-ground, and they left the library to fulfill it. 



CHAPTER XL 

The family burying ground was on a gentle eminence, 
near the bank of liie river, and within sound of its waters. 
It was inclosed by a brick wall, on all sides of which the 
willow and the locust-tree grew, while majestic oaks, elms, 
and poplars threw their benches heavenward at a short 
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distance, Bome of them sufficiently near to cast their shad- , 

owB on the mansions of the slumhering dead. In one comer 
of the inclosure were two tombs, standing apart from all 
others, in the shade of a beautiful willow, which drooped its 
lithe brandies above them. Drayton a]n>roached them, and, i 

f&r the first time in his life, he stood beside the grave of his i 

grandfather. By his side, a marble slab informed him, re- ' 

posed all that was mortal of Martha Drayton, his grandmoth- 
er. These tombs were formed of bricks, over which were 
placed slabs of marble, on which were inscriptions eulogistic 
of the dead who moldered beneath them. Drayton stood for 
sereral minutes absorbed in his own contemplations, by the 
side of the graves of his ancestors. All that he had heard of 
the sweetness and amiableness of the one, and the reckless- I 

ness of the other, came up forcibly to his mind ; and then 
his thoughts turned toward his father, and he sighed as the 
probability struck him that his parent would find a grave 
lai firom those before him. T^houghts of this kind chased 
each other through his mind, until he felt himself quite sub- 
dued by them ; and he turned away to avoid the natural ex- 
pression of the emotions that were swelling in his bosom. 

He approached George, who was standing by the side of 
his mother's grave. A shade of melancholy reposed on his 
features, and his gaze was fixed on the ground. He was 
evidently in deep thought, for he did not notice that Drayton 
was beside him for some time, and when he did, he started. 

*' There sleeps my mother, the best of wives and the love- 
liest pf women," said George, pointing to the grave before 
him ; " and there," he continued, directing his finger to the 
as yet unbroken sod beside her grave, " and there soon will 
sleep her only son." f 

prayton was astonished at the calmness of his friend, > 

and regarded him with amazement as he waved his slender ; 

finger over the spot where he expected to repose when " life's 
fitful fever" should be passed. He placed his hand on 
George's shoulders, and said, in a voice scarcely raised above 
p. whisper, " My dear friend, how wildly you talk I" 

George looked full in Drayton's face ior a moment, and 
while a melancholy smile passed over his features, said, 

*^ And do you fancy that I talk wildly ?" He paused an 
instant, and then continued in a tone as low and mournful 
as an autumnal wind, " I need no prophetic voice to con- 
vince me that before yonder sun has called the flowers of a 
few?— fk very fe^ n^ore springs into existence, I shall slumber 
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by the tida of die sainted being who watched anxiously over 
the perilous hours of my infancy. Mr. Drayton, look at me ! 
Are not this wasted form, and hollow eye, and pallid brow 
prophetic of an early doom ? With such evidences of the 
fate that awaits me, need I that an angel should come down 
to assure me of the truth of my forebodings ? I shall repose 
beneath that sod ; and it may be," he continued, lowering 
the tone of his voice, " that if you stand where you now do 
one short year hence, my grave will be before you, and you 
will then recall these words, and the form of him who spoke 
them." 

A deep sigh heaved Drayton's breast as he gazed at the 
earnest and tender expression of his friend's face, and he 
started as he felt the probable truth of his prediction. His 
color was exceedingly pale, and his spirit already seemed 
starting from his eyes. Despite Drayton's strong effort to the 
contrary, the mist dimmed his vision, and he averted his 
head to conceal the tear that was swelling up to his eye. 
The thought that one so young, so gifted, so loved, should 
BO soon pass away from the earth and be seen no more, was 
more than a match for his resolution, and a crystal drop 
speedily gathered and glistened in his eye, quivered a mo- 
ment in the beam, and fell. George observed his emotion, 
and led him forth from the inclosure. They passed silently 
and slowly to the bank of the river, and seated themselves 
on a board that was fixed between two oaks. 

The sun shone in unclouded splendor. The surface of the 
river was slightly agitated by the bland breeze that went 
whispering by. Immediately opposite to them, an island of 
great beauty raised its luxuriant foliage above the bosom of 
ike waters, its shrubbery running down to the water's edge, 
and winning the tribute of a kiss from every wave. A sloop 
was riding at anchor a short distance below the foot of the 
island, while here and there, in the distance, sail-boats were 
skimming over the bosom of the river, their white sails al- 
most touching the water, and dipping like the wing of a 
swallow. The scene was novel to Drayton, and he dwelt 
on it with great pleasure. 

" And do you wonder that I should express myself as I 
have done, Mr. Drayton ? Why, my dear fellow, I have al- 
ready outlived, though yet young, what I considered my 
lease on life. Never did infant close its eyes more willingly 
on its mother's bosom than I should close mine, if it were 
not £oT the knowledge that I shall leave my kind father and 
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mott afiectionate nster disconsolate. For their sakes would 
I wish to live and bear the pangs of a dilapidated constitu- 
tion. I know they would sincerely feel my loss, while a few 
others might sigh over my early fate and speedily forget me." 

"My dear George, you amaze me," returned Drayton. 
'' Is there nothing in this green and beautiful earth, with its 
flowers, its streams, and its hills — ^yonder bright sky, with its 
suns and sisterhoods of planets — ^in the excitements of so- 
ciety — in the tributes that genius wins from the hp of man 
and the heart of woman — ^in the love of the few and the ad- 
miration of the many — ^is there nothing in all these things 
tibat one so young and richly endowed as you are should re- 
gret to leave ?" 

'* If death were annihilation, I would regret to die," re- 
turned Geoige ; " but in dying, I shall only pass from a clime 
of shadows to one of celestial light. Like some gay ship 
that passes the equinoctial line with all her streamers flying 
in the air, my spirit will float over the dark boundary that 
divides our home from our destined home in heaven, and 
bear along with it all the glad remembrances which belonged 
to it while lingering here. This may sound presumptuous 
in your ear ; but my spirit does worship the adorable Being 
who endowed it with all its marvelous powers, through the 
bright and beautiful symbols displayed in creation, and our 
Father does not sufier such to perish. The ocean reminds 
me of his power, the stars of his sublimity, and the flowers 
of his love, and in every feeling of devotion I entertain for 
them, I express my gratitude to Him who made them. I 
love a wide temple — an unrestricted faith, whose articles are 
suns, and seas, and everlasting mountains — for my spirit be- 
comes as restless as an imprisoned eagle when I attempt to 
throw a circumvallation around it beyond which it is heresy 
to wander. Yes," he added, after a momentary pause, " yes, 
I feel that early death is my doom, and I shall embrace my 
spirit's bride without a murmur." 

Drayton felt uneasy as he gazed on the flushed cheek and 
burning eye of his friend, and listened to his voice, which now 
sounded sepulchral to his fancy. Afler a pause, he said, 

" I confess I should shudder at the prospect of early death. 
I wish to live, and to win an honorable name. I long to bo 
an actor among men — to do something whose influence may 
survive me— so to live that, though my name may pass away, 
some evidence that I have existed may remain. I wish to 
realize some of my early dreams — ^to satisfy myself that the 
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faith 1 formed yiears ago in relation to xnjrself was not a mere 
vagary — ^to fight nobly in the councils of my country, and to 
die in old age with honors thick as these locks clustering 
upon my brow. It seems to me hard, indeed, that one should 
be called away, while his energies are yet unexpanded, from 
this beautiful world, where there are so miany things tempt- 
ing him to stay." 

** If my health were robust," said George ; " if every slight 
exposure did not prostrate me on the bed of sickness ; if my 
too sensitive frame did not shiver like a leaf in every gale, 
perhaps I too xnight wish to hnger here. But I have felt so 
many pangs — so many of my heart's pulsations have sent the 
blood through agonized veins — I have counted over so many 
days of darkness and nights of sufiering, that I feel that this 
world is not the place for me, and shall bow my head to 
earth with an unregretting spirit whenever it shall please 
Providence to call me hence. I have much to live for. 
Love and ambition both tempt me to stay. I would wish to 
undertake some intellectual tasks, and prove to my partial 
friends that their estimates of my ability were not whoUy un- 
warranted — ^to send my thoughts darting upward like the 
lark, to commune with the stars — to spread the wings of my 
imagination, and soar like an eagle's flight beyond what is 
visible, and to bring down from the loftiest eminences in the 
world of mind some evidences of the strength of the pinions 
that bore me thither. But this may not be. I must die 
young. The seeds of dissolution are already swelling.in my 
heart, and I shall fall by the way side in early youth and be 
forgotten — ^fall while the wish to win a name is warm upon 
my lips, and the dew of life's morning is fresh and liquid on 
my brow." 

When they returned to the house, the sound of music fell 
upon their ears, and, on entering one of the parlors, they saw 
Ellen sitting beside a harp, and the colonel at a short distance 
from her, watching with great interest her delicate fingers 
as they danced over the chords. She paused when she saw 
George and Drayton, but soon resumed at their request. 

As Ellen sat at the harp, with a flushed cheek and up- 
raised eye, pouring forth exquisite melody from her lips, 
Drayton fancied her more than ever beautiful. There was 
nothing hard or artificial in her singing. The tones of her 
voice were exquisitely sweet, and, as they rose and rang over 
the apartment, the effect was magical. The expression of 
her face varied with the sentiments she sang, and proved 
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irith bow maeh feeling her tones weie blended. Her heart 
was on her lip, and she sang with all the naturalness of a 
bird caroling to its mate. Her singing was not of that ar- 
tificial kind — the mere mockery of mnsic — ^with which the 
ear is pained and the soul sickened every day ; it seemed to 
be the utterance of the deep feelings with which her bosom 
heaved and swelled. Music, like eloquence, is genuine only 
when it addresses itself to the heart, awakening responses to 
every thought and feeling it expresses. If this be true, then 
Ellen Meredith's music was exquisite, for it roused the sen- 
timents it addressed, and the heart echoed back every word 
ane saBg* 



CHAPTER XII. 

A LITTLE while after sundown, Mr. Roger Brown, shaved, 
washed, and well dressed, started off to visit Mary Winters. 
He was altogether a much better-looking man than he seem- 
ed to be in tiie morning, as he walked ofi^ in his highly pol- 
ished boots, and new blue coat, and flashing buttons. A tri- 
umphant smile, which would have daunted any rival, played 
upon his lip as he glanced at the cage and the frightened 
red-bird he carried in his hand, and thought of the delight 
with which Mary would accept his gift. He did not go 
xound by the road, but took a much nearer route across the 
fields, and stopped, when he thought no one could see him, 
and drew forth from his pocket the poetry that George had 
written for him. When he had finished reading the precious 
document, he drew a deep breath, gave a long, low whistle, 
and said, 

" Egad ! but that's first rate, and as true as preaching. 
That George Meredith is a clever fellow, and a deused fine 
scholar, too." 

Having uttered this just compliment, he glanced over the 
manuscript again, and read, 

" Like violot eemmed with dew, 
Your eye is oright and blae"— > 

that's as true as gospel, for your eye is as blue as my coat, 
and as bright as the brightest button on it." 
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Continuing his pefOBal, ke oame to the last line, and 
jumped up and exclaimed, 

" Take you to my arms, Mary ! that's what I'll do, and 
hug you too, as close as a grape-vine hugs an oak sapling." 

He seemed delighted with the poetry, and, picking up his 
cage, he plunged his disengaged hand into the depths of his 
pantaloons pocket, and went on his way, whistling a tune 
that indicated how Hghtly his ** bosom's lord" sat upon hia 
throne. 

He soon reached a ditch over which there was neither 
bridge nor log, and as it was to be crossed, the only alterna- 
tive was to jump over it, notwithstandmg its frightful width. 
But Koger was good at a leap, and, after having selected the' 
most eligible spot, he stepped back in order to give his body 
a sufficient forward impetus, by running, to cross the ditch 
safely. Off he started, with the corn-stalk cage dangling at 
his side. He reached the ditch, and, placing his dexter foot 
on the edge of the bank, sprang. Unfortunately, he did not 
spring quite far enough, for, although he escaped the mud 
and water, yet the cage he held in his hand, suspended by a 
string, came into violent contact with the top of the bank, 
and was shattered to pieces. Away flew the bird, and Roger 
stood motionless watching its flight. He strained his longing 
eyes after it until it scented a mere speck against the dis- 
tant sky. 

Now Roger, although totally unversed in the nomenclature 
of the schools, had much of that better sort of philosophy 
which assuages every grief by thinking lightly of it. Instead 
of cursing his fate, he only exclaimed, as the form of the red* 
bird receded from him, 

" Fly — fly for your life, you red rascal, and keep a sharp 
look-out for snares next time. Never mind," he continued, 
lowering his tone, *' there's plenty more as red as you are in 
the woods, and I'll have another one before the week's out 
for Mary. When the milk's spilled, there's no use crying 
over it." 

He resumed his course, and soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing Mary Winters's pretty form, habited in white, with a 
blue ribbon about the waist, standing in the door of her 
abode. He straightened himself to his full height, to give 
as much altitude as possible to his thick-set person, and v^dth 
a broad smile dimpUng his cheeks, he lifted his hat from his 
head, and wished the *' goddess of his idolatry" a most par- 
ticularly good evening. 
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After a few words had passed, Roger said, 

" Mary, I've had the worst luck in the world. You see, 
I had a hird for you, with feathers as red as your cheek'' — 
here Roger again touched his hat, and howed gently — " and, 
as I was jumping over that confounded ditch, I struck the 
cage I had him in against a hillock, and hroke it, and away 
flew Mr. Red-bird, singing, * You don't give me to pretty Miss 
Winters,' in the most impudent manner imaginable." 

** La, me, Roger, the bird said no such thing ; how can 
you stand there and flb so ?" 

*' Well, then, miss, what in the mischief did he say ?" 

«' Indeed I can't tell," replied Mary. " Poor thing," she 
continued, ** it was wrong to cage him up, and I'm not sorry 
he did get away. Have you got that poetry for me yet, Mr. 
Roger Brown ?" 

" No, Mary. I tried hard all day, but, like a tub of per- 
verse soap, it wouldn't come. I expect I was too sober to 
write it, as I hear that the fellows that write poetry have to 
get tipsy before they can do it. I'll get drunk a purpose to- 
morrow, and then I'll write the prettiest little song, perhaps, 
that your bright eyes ever did see." 

" Don't you know I told you that you shouldn't darken the 
door of this house again until you came to bring the poetry 
to me — so. Sir Roger, you can walk," said Mary, waving her 
hand toward the gate, while a smile, whose meaning was 
very different from her words, flashed on her features. 

Roger looked imploringly at her, and, saying " Good-by," 
walked ofi*. When he reached the gate, Mary ran after him 
and said, 

"Why, Roger, what a gander you are ! You were not 
going, sure enough ?" 

" To be sure I was," replied Roger ; "for don't I always 
obey the ladies ? Mary," he continued, approaching her, and 
pulling the poetry from his pocket, " I was only joking. I 
have got it ; and, though I wrote it myself, it's the best bit 
of verse you ever saw." 

He tantalized her for a while by offering her the poetry, 
and jerking it away when she attempted to take it ; and 
when he had grown tired of that very original sort of fun, he 
placed one hand on his heart, and, bowing very gallantly, 
extended the poetry toward her. Mary took it and read it, 
and while a blush crimsoned her cheek, she said, 

" You never wrote this, I know." 

"I should like to know who did, then," said Roger. 
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" Why, Mr. Meredith did," replied Mary. ^* I knew you 
couldn't write poetry, Roger ; but I wanted a piece, and I 
knew you could tease Mr. Meredith until he would write it 
to get clear of you.'* 

Mary stooped down and culled a beautiful red rose, which 
she presented to Roger, who took it, applied it to his nose, 
and said, 

'^ Majy, this rose is as red as your cheek, and as sweet as 
your breath." 

As he was putting the stem of the flower through one of 
the button-holes in his waistcoat, Mary said, 

** How awkward you are. Put the rose inside of your vest, 
and don't tear the leaves off by pulling the stem through 
your button-holes. Here, give it to me, and let me fix it S)r 
you." 

Taking the rose from his hand, she placed it in his bo- 
som, and smilingly said, ** Now you look like a gentleman 
of taste." 

Roger looked at the flower an instant, and then, in a low 
and sincere tone, said, 

" Mary, I'll wear that rose for your sake ; and when it 
begins to fade, I'll press it between the leaves of my Bible, 
and keep it there as long as I live, to remember the sweet 
little hand by that pulled it for me." Here he glanced at 
the flower again, and added, " I wonder how it comes to pass 
that ladies have so much more taste than men ? You see, 
I'd never thought of putting this flower here." 

'' If ladies Iradn't taste, there would be but mighty little 
of it about here, if all the men were Uke you," returned Mary, 
with a smile. 

** Your tongue is as keen as a razor, and it cuts me to the 
heart !" said Mr. Brown, placing his hand on his waistcoat. 

In another minute Roger began to dance, and Mary asked 
him what was the matter. 

" Nothing in particular," he replied ; " only, whenever I 
see your smiling mouth, I feel as happy as a town colt in a 
cbver field, and can't help showing it." 

" Pshaw, man, you're crazy !" said Mary. " Roger," she 
added, addressing that worthy fellow in one of her gentlest 
tones, ''I have not been walking to-day, and I want to take 
some exercise now. If you'll behave yourself, you may go' 
along." 

"I'll do that very thing," returned Roger, cocking his hat 
on one side of his head, and walking on with a genteel swa^- 
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Sf . '* I'll behave myself as wiell as a sleeping baby at a 
ethodist meeting, and you'll hardly know me." 

They walked on, and, by the time they reached the bank 
of the river, the shades of evening had deepened on the feat- 
ures of the landscape, but the soft light of the moon rescued 
the earth from the dominion of darlmess. 

*' Who is that gentleman that was riding with Miss Ellen 
this morning?" asked Mary. 

" His name is Mr. Drayton,** repHed Roger. 

'* I thought, from the way he locked at her this morning, 
that he was in love with her. Is he a beau of hers ?" 

" I don't know,*| repHed Roger. *' How does a man look 
when he is in love, Mary ?** 

'' If you'll take the trouble, the next time you walk with 
Nancy Smith, to go down and look at your image in the wa- 
ter, you'll find out." 

" I reckon I had better go and look now," said Roger, 
starting up. 

" You'd better not," returned Mary, playfully, ** for fear 
you'd scare the little fishes into fits." 

" Don't you think that Mr. Drayton is a handsome man ?" 
asked Roger. 

** Yes, he's very handsome, and I wouldn't be surprised if 
he and Miss Ellen were to make a match. What a pretty 
couple they would be ! She is the handsomest and best lady 
in the world." 

• ** Present company excepted," added Roger, very gal- 
lantly. 

They seated themselves on a log on the bank of the river, 
and, after gazing on the bright form of the moon with a 
dreamy eye, Mary said, 

'* How does looJdng up at the sky, when the moon is shin- 
ing, afiect you, Roger ?" 

** It makes me think of your eyes, for they are blue like 
the sky, and bright like the moon." 

" You're a case I" returned Mary ; ** there's no getting a 
proper answer to any thing from you. I never look up at 
the sky on such a night as this," she continued, gazing at 
the moon, '* but I think of my poor father. A hundred times 
I've thought I could see his spirit in the little clouds sailing 
under the moon ; and just now I saw his form as plain us I 
ever saw it when he was alive, in that cloud that passed 
over the moon. I've often wondered if he wasn't locking 
at me from the stars, for I've felt, as I looked up at them, 
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that he was. I wonder, Roger, what becomes of peopte^t 
spirits when they die ?" 

'* If the preachers tell the truth, most of 'em go to the 
devil," rephed Roger, who, having but little sentiment in 
his compositicm, could not sympathize with Mary's finer feel- 
ings or fancies. She felt wounded by his very unsympa- 
thetic remark, and starting up, said, 

*' You've got no more feeling than a horse. Come, I am 
going home, and lend me your handkerchief to cover my 
neck with, for the wind is growing cool." 

Mary Winters' s mind was naturally highly imaginative, 
and she had read most of the high-wrought fictions of the 
period, and their extravagance and romance, acting on her 
susceptible nature, made her quite a sentimentalist. Rog^ 
er's goodness of heart had won her esteem, and he had a 
wild dash of humor about him at times that amused her ; 
but the occasional roughness of his remarks, so much at va- 
riance with the refinement of her feelings, shocked her, and 
caused her heart to recoil from his proffered kindness. He 
could scarcely have chosen a more inopportune moment for 
a jest in his peculiar style than the present. His coarse- 
ness wounded her sensibility and roused her pride, which he 
perceived, and said, 

" I hope you're not oiSended, Mary. I'd rather die than 
see you look so angry at me. I beg your pardon, if I've 
hurt your feelings. I hope you'll beheve me when I swear 
I'd rather eut my right arm off than offend you. Come-— eh 
come, Mary, and sit down again." 

Mary's nature relented at once, for there was an earnest- 
ness in his protestation that cussured her that he meant no 
offense. She resumed her seat, saying, 

" You often hurt me by jowc rough mann^, Roger, though 
I know you don't mean to do so." 

A pause ensued. Mary glanced at the moon again, and 
Roger, anxious to oSkx some proj^tiation for his unintention^ 
al offense, said, 

" Isn't it a beautiful sight, with the moon and the stars 
looking down on the trees and the river, and making every 
thing look so sweet and happy ?" 

Roger's remark touched Mary's sensibility, and she for* 
gave him iot a thousand ill-timed jests he had uttered. 

" Oh, every thing looks,** she said, " as if this world was 
meant for angels, and not &r wieked men and women. I'm 
very glad to see that your heart is not like a stone, that cajci 
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look at the sky when the moon is shining, and not feel its 
magic. 

He bent his gaze earnestly on the fair face of his com- 
panion, and then, in a softer tone, said, 

*' My heart, Mary, is not hard ; but if it was as hard as 
a rock, you could make it as soft as a dove's. Oh, Mary, 
you can't tell how much I love you, and my heart would 
burst if 1 didn't tell you of it this moment." 

Mary blushed deeply, and her lover coughed, and both felt 
embarrassed. Roger twisted and turned about, and then 
said, in a husky, hesitating voice, 

" I can't live without you any more than a flower can 
where the sun's Hght can't get to it. Will you pardon all 
my offenses, and I'll try to please you and make you happy 
forever. Mary, there's a hard hand, but it's an honest one, 
and if you'll take it, you will find it always a fast friend." 

Mary said nothing, but continued looking toward the isl« 
and in the river, and Roger grasped the hand that was play- 
ing nervously with the end of her belt-ribbon, and pressed it 
to his lips passionately. 

AAer they parted, Mary had many misgivings as to the 
propriety of what she had done. In Roger's integrity she 
had unwavering confidence ; but she could not but be con- 
scious that between the dreaminess of her own mind and 
the coarseness of her lover's there was a serious incompat- 
ibility. Roger was very popular, and she had been urged 
to the course she pursued by the advice of her friends, who 
assured her that he possessed all the qualities desirable in a 
husband. Her intercourse with the Merediths, and the friend- 
liness of their conduct toward her, had induced her to think 
herself superior to the majority of persons of her own rank, 
and she felt that if she married Roger, she would unite her 
fortunes with one who was much inferior to herself. The 
night passed wearily with her ; many tears bedewed her 
cheeks, and an indefinite feeling of having done wrong op- 
pressed her, and made her extremely unhappy. 

Very difierent was it with Roger. He felt completely 
happy. No shadows passed over the sunshine of his breast. 
As he went home under the light of the moon, he manifest- 
ed his ecstasies by dancing and capering about in a way be- 
coming only to lunatics, and lovers happy for the first time 
in the conviction that the loveUest being in the world re- 
quites the ardor of their passions. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

While the events described in the preceding chapter were 
taking place, Drayton was sitting by the side of EUen Mer- 
edith, engaged in conversation. George had retired early in 
consequence of a slight indisposition, and the colonel had 
gone to the library to hunt up one of Burke's celebrated 
speeches on American afiairs, of which he had been talking. 

They sat alone in the porch. The night was calm, cloud- 
less, and beautiful ; the moonbeams glistened on the vines 
that clustered in front of the porch like trellised-work. El- 
len's beauty was heightened by the beams which threw a 
shadow of romance on her features, and Drayton sat by, 
gazing at the fair girl admiringly. And then the beauty of 
every object in the landscape — ^the hazy hill — the trees with 
their dark shadows sleeping on the green sod — ^the glitter- 
ing surface of the river — spoke to their hearts and roused 
every sentiment. Drayton's conversation was more fervent 
than usual ; his cheek was flushed ; his dark eye glowed, 
and he seemed to be instinct with the spirit of the hour and 
the scene. He rose, and, leaning against one of the pillars, 
glanced rapidly over the prospect. Then elevating his eye 
to the moon, he looked intently on its glorious form a min- 
ute, and turned to his fair companion and said, 

" How calmly beautiful is this night ! Yon bright moon 
is the very queen of enchantresses. She rules our spirits as 
she rules the tides of the ocean. It is in such hours as this 
that we throw aside the shackles of realities and revel in ro- 
mance. The hills and forests seem peopled with spirits, and 
our thoughts hasten to commune with them with an eager- 
ness unknown to our intercourse with the hackneyed men 
we meet. How beautiful — ^how dream-like is this scene !'* 

""Why, sir, you are positively becoming poetical," said El- 
len, with a smile. She was surprised at his enthusiasm, as 
it was unlocked for from one who generally was so thought- 
ful. Ellen's was a common mistake ; for people mostly seem 
not to have noticed that the mind is as changeable in its as- 
pects as is the face of the heavens above them, and there- 
fore suppose that one who is generally grave and reflective 
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can not, even by accident, deviate into enthusiasm and wild- 
ness of thooght. Drayton was usually dignified, but, when 
alone, he was the creature of his impulses, and his thoughts 
dallied with the stars and flowers, and his feelings bent to 
every influence that appealed to them. 

" My heart is only echoing the brightness of this scene," 
he returned, resuming his seat by her side ; '' and if my 
tongue happens to be clothed with poetry, you will recollect 
it is as responsive to the glorious influences of a night like 
this as your harp is to the touches of the fingers of its mis- 
tress." 

« Do you see that old ruin cm the opposite shore of the 
river ?" asked Ellen, after a moment's pause, directing his 
attention to the ruins of a large mansion, once the most splen- 
did of all that adorned the banks of the river. " There ro- 
mance and superstition are blended for you," she continued, 
'* for it has the reputation of being haunted, and most per- 
sons avoid it at such a time as this, as if it was the abode 
of all the pestilences in the world." 

" How natural such fears are," said Drayton. *^ Let rigid 
and prose-loving philosophers deride such superstitions as 
much as they may, yet £hey cling to our minds as warmth 
does to the sunbeams. I am not free from such feelings, and 
there are times when I would be very unwilling to grope in 
the shadows of that old ruin." 

" You spoke of having visited our family burial-place this 
morning," said Ellen. "Well, I have been there, when the 
mocnbeams seemed to sanctify it, and I fancied I could hold 
a more intimate communion with the spirits of those whose 
bodies molder there, than I could at any other season. I 
suppose it was only a fancy which sprang from my super- 
ftitious feelings. A mood of that kind sometimes comes over 
me like a cloud, and then I fancy I hear the voices of the 
dead blending with the sighing night- wind." 

As Ellen spoke, her cheek became pale, her eye grew 
wild, and her tones softened down so as to be almost inau- 
dible. Drayton glanced at her face inquisitively for a mo- 
ment, and said, 

" You speak of moods which I have often experienced. 
Miss Meredith. I have oflen felt, in the stillness and repose 
of a night like this, how much mystery still broods over the 
phenomena of our being. The accumulated wisdom of sixty 
centuries can not explain to me why, at certain periods, when 
looking up at the stars, I feel as if I should like to sunder 
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the silver cord that binds my spirit to earth, and join the 
company of immortals, whom I fancy to be near me ; while 
at other times, when gazing on the unfathomable blue above 
me, I long for the excitements of the crowd, and dream only 
of the lofty thought and noble deed that win the laurel 
wreath. Why do not objects always produce the same feel- 
ings ? Why," continued Drayton, becoming more animated, 
"why do thoughts gush up like fountains, and the heart 
heave with wild emotions at times beneath the glory of the 
full-orbed 4noon, while at other times, when the moon is look- 
ing down on us with equal splendor, every feeling seems 
buried in the unsounded depths of the soul, and every thought 
that would soar falls like a crippled bird back to earth ?" 

*' I have often reflected <hi the strangeness of such moods/' 
returned Ellen, lier cheek having regained its color while 
she listened to Drayton's animated voice. "Sometimes 
what we see enslaves every thought and feeling, and at 
other times our spirits spurn such bondage and triumph 
over the world around us. I have often felt, when lights 
were glaring and friendly forms were dancing before me, 
that they could not amuse me. My thoughts were wander- 
ing to other scenes, and instead of listening to the music 
sounding in my ears, I have seemed to hear only the winds 
ruBtUng among the leaves of the forest, and instead of con- 
templating the brilliancy around me, my fancy has been 
away among the stars, and birds, and the rainbow in the 
dark cloud." 

" I never perplex myself with the efibrt to solve such rid- 
dles," returned Drayton. '^I am satisfied to know that 
many mysteries surround me, and have no wish to under- 
stand or change them." 

Drayton hesitated a moment, and then gazing on Ellen's 
beauti&l brow, radiant in the moonbeams, continued, 

'' I shall never forget how I used to be abstracted £n>m all 
things around me. I was once, Miss Meredith, engaged in 
a mechanical occupation whiqh was extremely irksome to 
me. Its duties were like a mountain on my heart. Well, 
often, when my hands were busy, every thing near me was 
as completely unnoticed as if my spirit had left my body. 
While wielding the implemehts of the craft, I have indulged 
many a glorious dream, and thought deeply on the careers 
of the great men of whom I had read. Or, in fancy, I 
would visit a grove of beautiful trees, near a crystal stream, 
in whioh, with books for my companions, I had made many 

D 
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an hour delightful when my pursuits would permit, by por- 
ing over the pages of philosophers and poets." 

Drayton felt much embarrassed while referring to tho 
gloomy days in the earlier part of his life, but he was glad 
to have an opportunity of informing Ellen of what he knew 
she would soon learn from other sources. 

" Were you over engaged in a mechanical occupation ?" 
inquired Ellen, in a tone of surprise. 

" Yes," replied Drayton, with a smile and a lightness of 
manner that conflicted with the sentiments he felt. "I once 
was obliged, by the poverty of my father, to do as Ex)ger Sher^ 
man did ; ana as I once followed his example in making 
shoes, I hope to emulate the after part of his career also, 
and assist in making laws." 

He watched Ellen's face closely as he spoke, anxious to 
discover the effect his statement had on her feelings. She 
said, much to his relief, 

*' Many minds have shone brighter because of the early 
troubles and trials to which they were subjected. Some per- 
sons have a silly prejudice against those whose occupations 
are considered low, as if it was the employment that stamped 
the impress on character. I have observed, however, that 
generally the pretensions of such persons are not above sus- 
picion, and they hope to avoid it by suspecting others. Gen- 
uine aristocracy does not consider any thing mean that is not 
vulgar, and vulgarity is by no means confined to the humbler 
walks of life." 

Noble girl, thought Drayton, to be thus superior to the 
vulgar herd who prate of aristocracy. He said, 

" I suppose my early occupation will cause some of igno- 
ble blood to sneer at me. If a person with all the ' blood 
of all the Howards' in his veins had unfortunately ever 
made a shoe, such beings would afiect contempt for him. 
For the good opinion of such I am not desirous ; and I 
shall pursue my course regardless of them, striving to ele- 
vate myself to an honorable reputation, when my early ex- 
perience will be quoted and turned to my advantage." 

" I have oflen thought," said Ellen, " that when a man 
has risen from obscurity to distinction, ho must look back 
on his career with great delight. We, poor women, can only 
imagine, it is not for us to experience, such feelings." 

" But you can do more," returned Draj'ton ; •' you can 
make others deserve them. Many men owe their success to 
their wives ; and there are but few situations in life in which 
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women appear so lovely as when, like ministering angels, 
they cheer those they love on to dare the world's reverses 
in their efibrts to win the world's admiration." 

" The majority of our sex," said Ellen, thoughtfully, 
''have pride, and that induces them to encourage those they 
love to hecome renowned. It is for man to pant for fame ; 
the heart of woman, more humble in its aspirations, craves 
only love. It seems strange, too, that a woman should en- 
courage her husband to struggle for fame, as that struggle 
must necessarily take his attention a great deal from her- 
self. But a devoted woman will make any sacrifice of her 
own feelings if it be necessary to the elevation of her hus- 
band. I suspect the wives of great men are generally proud- 
er of their husbands' reputations than they themselves are." 

" And a true-hearted husband," added Drayton, earnestly,^ 
" is quite as anxious to win fame on his wife's account as 
his own. Indeed, fame would not be worth the efibrts it re- 
quires if it did not gladden the hearts of those we love ; for 
who would strive for eminence if it gave joy to no one but 
himself ? Who would wish for greatness if it must be soli- 
tary — ^for glory, if it must be gloomy ? I firmly believe that 
many of die transcendent efforts of men have been made 
more to bring the glow of pride to the brow and the smile 
of gladness to the lip of confiding woman than to lift up the 
individual that he may tower, like an unsunned Tenerifie, 
above the heads of others. Ah ! Miss Meredith, the wreath 
of laurel which men place on the imperial brow of genius 
would be of but Uttle value if the hand of woman did not 
entwine among its cold, green leaves the roses which are 
emblematic of her love." 

Ellen listened attentively to Drayton, for she loved to con- 
verse with the high-hearted on such subjects, and he fblt 
the flattery indicated by the deep interest legible in her face. 
She said, 

" 1 fear you exaggerate the devotion of man's heart to our 
sex ; and ambition is generally considered a more selfish feel- 
ing than you represent it to be." 

" There are many," he replied, "who struggle for majes- 
tic loneliness — ^for solitary grandeur — ^for unshared dominion ; 
but I suspect the majority of aspirants regard success as de- 
sirable chiefly because it will gain them the praises of the 
lips they love." 

" And many think that fame is not worth the labor it 
costs," said Ellen. 
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«< Neither would it be," replied Drayton, " if it only iio- 
lated a man above the sympathies of his fellows. The feel- 
ing that a man experiences when he stands sublimely above 
others is a glorious one ; but eminence should be regarded 
as desirable principally because it afibrds one an opportunity 
of doing an mcalculable good. Fame, like faith, is best at- 
tested by good works. I would much rather that my influ- 
ence should survive than my name; but the struggle for 
&me is firaught with a thousand wildly-delighting excite- 
mentt. Talk of the pale brow, the wasted cheek, the shrunk- 
en form, and the early death to one of the panting sons of 
geniuB, and he will tell you that he heeds them not. With 
eye intent on the brilliant summit before him, he thinks not 
of the pitfalls of death in his way. He thinks martyrdom 
in such a cause infinitely preferable to long life and inglori- 
ooB ease.'' 

" And would you pursue such a course ?" asked Ellen, in 
a low but earnest tone of voice. 

" Oh yes, even if the finger-post of death pointed along 
the way, and on it was inscribed, ' This road leads to the 
grave/ " said Drayton, as he brushed the waving locks aside 
fiom his brow. ** I have laid my vow on the altar, and I 
would rather die than live to mourn the disappointment 
which would crush me if I were unsuccessful." 

" And you will win the prize !" were the words which 
trembled on Ellen's lips, as she looked earnestly on Dray- 
ton's face, vivid with Uie rays of intense thought. 

Had Ellen been a younger and less cautious lady, she 
would have retired to her pillow that night with a more ten- 
der feeling for Drayton than the high admiration she ex- 
perienced. She had learned to control her impulses, and 
Bofiered no feeling at variance with what she considered 
propriety to aspire to the dominion of her heart. As it was, 
the tones of Drayton's voice rang in her ears, and she fan- 
cied that his stem resolves would overcome every difficulty 
in his path, and elevate him high in the regard of the world. 
Had she been less sensible, she would have loved what she 
admired ; but she was one of those who do not suffer the 
crystal streams of their afiections to fiow forth unbidden, and 
perhaps unsought. She thought of Dn^'ton as an aspirant, 
not as a lover. She had seen much of^ distinguished men, 
and cherished a profound reverence for great intellectual 
ability. She now looked upon Drayton as one of the most 
/uromising men she had ever met, and admired him for the 
Btem and unflinching devotion of his heart to fame. 
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Diaj^ton admired Ellen the fiist time he «aw her, and ev- 
ery succeeding observation deepened his regard for her. He 
felt a growing attachment, and struggled to suppress it with 
a sigh. Most willingly would he have cherished love for 
her ; most willingly would he have permitted every feeling 
of his heart to be devoted to her, but he was convinced that 
in his present situation it would be highly improp^. He 
glanced at the future with a hoping eye, and resolved on a 
stronger effort than ever, because he tihiought Ihat, in addi- 
tion to ite winning a reputation that would insuse him suo- 
cese in his prdiiBssion, it would please Ellen. When a youth 
determines to labor from such incentives, however much he 
may fancy to the contrary, the feeling of love is making in- 
sidious approaches toward the dominion of his heart. 

Next morning Drayton took a reluctant leave of Oakwood 
and returned to town. He purchased a few books and some 
furniture, and took possession of his office. In a few days he 
hung his " banner on the outer wall," by which passers by 
were informed that within was to be found an attorney at 
law. 

The first few weeks passed away very wearily. H« ram- 
bled about the streets and read by turns. He formed ac- 
quaintances with the occupants of tiie adjoining offices, who, 
being like the majority of persons who have but little to do, 
were very sociable, and much in the habit of inflicting their 
company on all the good-natured persons who would per- 
mit it. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Abottt two miles from Oakwood, toward the city, resided 
a gentleman of the name of Richard Handolph. His house 
was large and commodious, and celebrated for the splendid 
entertainment which visitors to it always met with. Mr. ' 
Randolph's eldest daughter, Caroline, returned home ai^er 
an absence of two years spent abroad, during which period 
she had visited most of the remarkable places sought after 
by European tourists of that day. This event happened 
about a month after Drayton's first visit to Oakwood. Miss 
Randolph was a young lady of a highly-cultivated mind and 
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manner, and prior to her departure she had received the 
most flattering attentions in society. Her return was anx- 
iously looked for hy many, hut hy none with more eagerness 
than George Meredith, who had cultivated a close intimacy 
with her, and to whose society he had been indebted for 
many of the happiest days he had ever known. Indeed, it 
was suspected by many that the principal reason why Mr. 
Randolph had urged Caroline to go abroad was to dissipate 
the attachment which she felt for George Meredith, and 
which he could not but observe. He was opposed to his 
daughter's uniting her fortunes with one whose health was 
so precarious as George's ; and when a bachelor imcle spoke 
of making the tour of Europe, he insisted on her accompa- 
nying him, and pointed out the many advantages which 
would result from such a journey. Caroline consented to 
go, more from deference to her father's wishes than to grat- 
ify any desire she felt. George had never declared any thing 
like passion for her, and yet, when they parted, an observer 
might have perceived that both of them experienced the 
pang of regret most keenly. 

Immediately after her return, George called to see her, 
fearing the enect that long absence and foreign scenes had 
exerted over her interest in himself. Much to his joy, he 
discovered that her mind had been greatly amplified by her 
observation of the scenes she had passed through, that she 
was still the sweet-hearted one in whom he had fonnerly 
taken so lively an interest, and that her sympathies for her 
former fiiend were as cheering as ever. He visited her fre- 
quently, and, when in her society, seemed to forget the in- 
flrmities he labored under. His friends observed the salu- 
tary change that came over him, and began to hope that his 
health, apparently so improved, might gradually be restored. 

Two months were passed since Miss Randolph returned, 
and George had experienced not only the restoration of all 
his former friendship, but a stronger and more tender regard 
for her. That passion so mysterious, and in romantic na- 
tures so spiritual, which binds two hearts into one being, 
grew gradually upon him. He was surprised to find how 
all his own feelings were merged in his love for Caroline, 
and at times chided himself for his follv and weakness, 
which would not permit him to tear the feeling of love fruni 
his heart. At other times he flattered himself that his 
health was strengthening under the influence of his passion, 
which weaned his thoughts from the cloud and gave them 
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to the sunlight ; and the hope that he might BtiU live to 
cherish his regard for her, took a deep hold on his nature. 
Still, he resolved not to declare his passion until he felt such 
confirmation of returning health as to assure him that, in 
winning her heart, he would not peril her happiness. 

Caroline Handolph's complexion was of that rich, delicate 
brown, which characterizes the daughters of the South, 
shading, but not hiding the flush of health that blooms upon 
the cheek. Her dark eye was a mirror to her thoughts, and 
took its character from the feelings she experienced, at times 
flashing with dehght, and again dim and averted when she 
inclined to' melancholy. She was tall and symmetrical- 
winning in her manners — and in every attitude and action 
displaying the graces of a cultivated lady. She was roman* 
tic, aflectionate, and conflding. Her heart was pure, and 
her mind beaming with intelligence. From this imperfect 
description, it may easily be imagined that, if she once ga?(re 
her affections to any one, particularly to one like George 
Meredith, her devotion would be of that deep and holy kind 
which survives all change and circumstance, and yields to 
no power on this side of the grave. 

Two months, I have said, were passed since Miss Han- 
dolph's return. It was a brilliant evening at the close of 
one of the last days of summer, and George Meredith sat 
near the adored of his heart. To his imaginative mind, the 
scene around seemed to breathe a pure atmosphere of love 
and peace. The air was balmy, and the ever-bright stars 
pursued their tranquil courses in the solemn depths of a sky 
as cloudless as an infant's brow. Not a sound, save the 
scarcely audible breathings of their own low, sweet voices, 
disturbed the silence of the hour. 

" Do you remember," asked George, softly, while his eyo 
was eloquent of unutterable fondness, "do you remember 
the last evening we spent together before you went away ? 
How much like it is this ? The stars were then glittering 
in the dephs of the moonless heaven, and all nature was 
hushed beneath the calm influence of night. How often — 
how often, Caroline, since then, when looking at the sky, I 
have thought of that happy yet most melancholy evening — 
melancholy, because I supposed it would be the last I should 
ever spend in your society." 

" Do you ask me if I remember that evening ?" returned 
Caroline, in a sweet voice, and with a manner that indi- 
cated how fondly her thoughts flew back to the occasion le* 
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£9rred to. " Oh ! many a time, when the wide sea was 
spread out between my heart and its native home, have I 
dwelt upon the recollections of that evening, until the tears 
would gather in my eyes, and I would weep Hke a silly girl, 
and scarcely know why I did weep. So inefiaceable is the 
impression of that evening's happiness on my mind, that, even 
if my memory was paralyzed, I do not think it would all 
pass away. How melancholy your thoughts were ! Do you 
remember them ?" 

" I was melancholy, Caroline, because I thought I looked 
Upon your fair face and listened to your kind voice for the 
last time. How fondly, in our musing moments," he con- 
tinued,' ** do we again live over scenes once very dear to our 
hearts ! How often, when you were gone, I have delighted 
myself in recalling the hours, jeweled with joys, spent with 
you in rambling over field and forest, listening to the birds 
whose songs sounded like the echoes of your own sweet 
tones, and weaving chaplets of wild flowers for your brow ! 
Were those not sacred hours, Caroline ? Each and every 
one of them is pictured in my memory in hues as dazzling 
as the colors on the clouds of an October evening." 

" Memory gilds every-day facts and poetizes common oc- 
currences, but those were hours which well deserve the sanc- 
tification of song," returned Caroline, while her countenance 
reflected the romance of her thoughts. " You can scarcely 
conceive," she continued, *• of the deep, of the overwhelming 
influence which the remembrance of delightful scenes has 
over the heart when it wanders far away i'rom the home it 
clings to beneath foreign skies, and among strangers and 
strange things." 

George felt his heart swelling within him as he listened 
to her voice, so magical and so melodious in his ear, and 
gazed on the radiant brow and dark eye, which bespoke the 
fervor and the aflection she experienced at that moment. 
With wildness and enthusiasm glowing in ever)- lineament 
of his face, he said, 

" Little, indeed, did I suspect, when ihe scenes we have 
referred to occurred, that I should ever hang over them with 
all the fondness the miser feels when hugging his gold to 
his breast ; and yet, when you were far away, every one of 
them became fixed like brilliant stars in memory's heaven, 
and I gazed on them with all Ihe rapt enthusiasm of the 
Persian beneath the stars he most loves, it was when re- 
calling those sreiies. Cnmline. that I felt how drar — how 
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very dear, far beyond aU my suspiciong. you had been to 
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He hesitated ; his wan cheek glowed ; his frame was agi- 
tated, and his eye wandered as his love swept like a wild 
delirium over his heart. Scarcely knowing what he said, he 
continued : 

'* But clouds oYcrshadowed my heaven, and every flower 
that blossomed in my path faded away as the conviction 
darkened on my mind that when you returned my heart 
would be beyond the reach of human trials. Contrary to 
my expectations, and at times contrary to my wishes, I lin- 
gered on. You returned, and with you came back hope and 
the feelings which I dared not speak of. Oh, Caroline, how 
I have struggled against the impulses that urged me to re- 
veal to you the depth of the unutterable fondness I cherished 
fer you. You seem to possess a talismanic power over the 
tides of my soul, and they are obedient to no one but you. 
Your name is heard in my prayers. I breathe it in the 
hushed depths of my spirit oftener than the coming round of 
the hours. By day, every tiree I see, and every wind, and 
bird, and stream I hear, conjures up befi)re me some look, 
some word, some grace of yours. In my dreams I hang over 
the transparent clearness of your brow, and seem to enjoy the 
heaven of your smile. It is wrong— -oh, it is sinful in one like 
me, whocte imsteady nerves and faltering steps remind him 
so frequently that his days are numbered, and that soon life's 
vesper bells will 8umm<»i him to prepare for the unsunned 
gloom of the grave ; it is very sinful in such a one to utter 
his passion in the tistening ear of her who is dearer than his 
words can express. But forgive me, Caroline ; there is a fa- 
tality on me, forcing me to declare how much I love you at 
this moment, and if I did not speak, ihy heart would burst. 
Yes, yes, dear girl, I love you devotedly — ^wildly, and, I fear, 
insanely. Like a inaimed and shivering wretch of the old 
times, whose last act was to prostrate himself before the 
shrine of the Virgin and crave her mercy, I have brought 
my shattered constitution, yet glowing heart, to you, implor- 
ing your smile before I fade from human sight.'' 

He seized her hand and pressed it to his burning lips as 
a tear quivered in his eye. She gazed calmly in his face, 
and, smiling most kindly, said, 

" Be composed. You talk wildly. Why should you thus 
torture yourself? I do love you — ^have loved you long, and 
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would love yon, even if the light of day was for the last time 
glimniering in your shadowy eye."* 

Wild was the meeting of their lips, gentle was the press- 
ure of her brow on his shoulder, and as holy as an evening 
in heaven was the silence that ensued. Never did two sin- 
less hearts unite in a sympathy more sacred — never did two 
noble and sweet natures blend more willingly together. 

When he retired to his chamber he took a seat near the 
window and looked out on the stars. His spirit was as shad- 
owless as the orbs that burned above him. He felt nothing 
but happiness, and to his fancy the gentle night- wind seemed 
to be responsive to the faint sounds of seraph harps, chant- 
ing to his heart the delights that the love of Caroline would 
henceforth shed upon him. Gradually a feeling of gloom 
came over his spirit as he thought that, however dear she 
might be to him, he would not long survive to enjoy the de- 
light of her communion. Before he retired he took up a pen, 
and with a fluttering heart wrote the following lines : 

We met in life's bright mora, 
When every flower that bloaaom'd in onr way 
Flong forth ite sweets into the lap of day, 

Without a shade or thorn. 

Then came the wild adiea, 
And soon between our hearts an ocean roar'd, 
Bat o'er its waves our thoughts, like glad birds, •oar'd, 

Each to the other true. 

Oft in the lone, deep night. 
With brain grown weary o'er the classic page, 
I turned to scenes more prized than lore of sage, 

And reveled in delight. 

For then I seem*d to see 
Thy brow, like seraph's, bending from above, 
And thy sweet voice, whose every tone I love. 

Breathed round me melody. 

Although the grave's deep gloom 
Hung o'er my spirit Ske a somber night, 
One star high o'er it cheer'd my achmg sight, 

Familiar with the tomb. 

Again we met— thine eye, 
Lustrous with beauty and the light of thought. 
And lip with sense, and song, and pathos fraught, 

Renewed my bosom's sigh. 

And must my bright dreams fade, 
Like clouds which melt upon a twilight heaven 7 
And my fond hopes and glittering thoughts be driven 

Into the tomb's deep shade 7 
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Alas ! I bring thee, love ! 
A shattered frame which bends beneath the Btorm^- 
A sicklied brow — a thin and wasted form, 

Meet for the clime above ! 

I 

Is it not madness, then, 
To waste the streams of thy rich love on one 
Whose form may, like the rainbow's, soon be gone, 

Far from the haunts of men 7 

He handed these lines to Caroline the next morning when 
he was aboilt starting. She read them eagerly, and, sigh- 
ing, approached him as he sat on his horse. She placed her 
hand in his, and turning her glorious black eyes lull on his 
face, in a tone which was never forgotten by him, said, 

" And do you wrong me, George, by supposing that I could 
find in your ill health a motive for alienating my heart from 
you ? Oh, no I it only furnishes me with a reason why I 
should cling more closely — ^more devotedly to you." 

A tear stood in her eye, and George pressed ha: hand, and 
turning his head away, said, in an under tone which came 
from the depths of his spirit, 

"You are kind and gobd-i-too kind, too good, Caroline." 

As he rode homeward, an electric thrill of joy pervaded 
his bosom as he dwelt on her deep devotion, and felt him- 
self to be its object. A cloud passed over the sunshine of 
his breast as the probability of his early death came before 
him. The delights of the bridal and the gloom of the grave 
alternated on his mind. The angel-form of Hope would 
lead his fancy to the bowers of love, where Disappointment 
would rear her form and mock all his joyous premonitions. 

Arrived at home, he retired from the family, and spent 
the day, which was to him as fickle as an April one, apa^ — 
sunshine and shade chasing each other over his mind, and 
by turns assuming the ascendency to resign it the 9ext hour. 



CHAPTER XV, 

Drayton was sitting in his office one morning, soon after 
his return to town, poring over Coke, when some one en- 
tered, and, on lifting his eyes from the page before him, h^ 
beheld the fine proportions of Mr. Edward Hampton. 
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•' Good moniing, Mr. Drayton. I give you joy, or, rather, 
I give the profession joy on your acquisition to its ranks." 

" Thank you, sir," replied Drayton, handing him a chair. 
" Take a seat." 

Hampton took the chair, placed his feet on top of the 
table — ^pushing a law-book aside to make room for them — 
and then, taking a chew of tobacco, said, 

" Have you seen the fair lady of Oakwood lately ?" 

Drayton was musing on the independent, or, rather, im- 
pudent air of his visitor, and scarcely understood the question. 

" No, sir. Fve been there but once." 

"She's a fine girl — a very fine girl — ^that Ellen Mere- 
dith is, sir," said Hampton, yawning. " I'm sleepy ; I ought 
to be abed. I frolicked too late last night. If you are not 
made of coarser stufi*, sir, than I think you are, you will be 
out at Oakwood again before long, and after that you will 
continue your visits regularly, for that's the fashion with the 
gentlemen who visit Ellen. Such a thing was never known 
as a man's paying her but one visit." 

" I think it probable that I shall adopt the fashion," re- 
turned Drayton, "for the good people out there are very 
much to my taste." 

" They are a fine family," said Hampton, stroking his 
whiskers lovingly, " a very fine family, sir. They only have 
one fault that I know of, and in that they are better ofi*than 
any of their neighbor&w-they're a little too Puritanical in 
their notions. A man has to take care what he says to 
them. If he says any thing silly, they think him a fool ; 
and if he doesn't square his conduct by the ten command- 
ments as he would his cards by Hoyle, they frown on him." 

" I would esteem them the more for that course," said 
Drayton, emphatically. 

" I suppose it is right," yawned Hampton, •' but its a lit- 
tle behind the times, sir. Now Ellen has such romantic 
notions about truth, hearts, and such things, that one can 
hardly get up a genteel flirtation with her. I thank Jleaven, 
sir, that all are not like her. Many of our woman-kind let 
a fellow take some liberties with them, and that gives a 
zest to society. They Hke lovers, and never think of taking 
on after the manner of solemn- visaged Pharisees if one hap- 
pens to look and talk a little passion to them." 

" I love a lady whose self-respect frowns down imperti- 
nent familiarity," said Drayton. " Miss Meredith is by no 
irieBns a stiff* Jady ; and she acts very properly when she 
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scorns the ninnies who would profess love for her in a way 
that would profane that passion." 

" She's not stiff, sir," repHed Hampton, " but she is as dig' 
nified as Cornelia — as haughty as the mother of the Gracchi. 
There's a little blue-eyed girl down town, with whom it's 
likely you'll meet, whose manner is the reverse of Ellen's. 
There has been more hot breath poured into her ear than 
there ever were whispers into the Dyonisian ear. I made 
love to her the first time I saw her, and squeezed her hand 
in the most affectionate manner, and you'd have thought, 
from her innocent looks, that she did not feel the gentle 
pressure in the least." 

Drayton was much amazed at his communicativeness, and, 
considering the slightness of their acquaintance, his famili- 
arity was decidedly premature. Hampton was one of your 
vain fellows, who, when they get to speaking of matters that 
concern themselves, talk on endlessly, without once stopping 
to reflect whether the taste of any one else is unlike their 
own or not. He was by no means eccentric, for he belonged 
to a class whose name is legion, the members of which are 
to be met with every where. 

" I don't like your frigid girls," continued Hampton, " who 
are like icebergs, and chill every thing near them. I like 
your free and easy beauties, who don't stop to consider about 
propriety at every step. That same propriety is a bore — a 
cursed bore, sir-:-it interferes so deucedly with one's pleas- 
ures. There are a plenty of girls in this tovm who are as 
warm as a south v^ind, and, like that same south wind, they 
breathe warmth on every body." 

" Coldness is abominable in a woman," said Drayton, to 
continue the conversation in which his visitor appeared to 
take a very lively interest ; "I do not fancy those ladies whose 
hearts, like the Baltic Sea, have no ebbs and flows of pas- 
sion ; but then I like dignity also, and think a lady loses the 
respect of sensible men when she suffers her fascinations to 
be cheapened down to the level of the taste of every booby 
in society." 

" I like your girls who are fond ctf flirtations," said Hamp- 
ton, caressing his nether lip between his thumb and fore- 
finger, and smiling amiably as the recollections of the many 
favors he had received from the sex rose before him. «* I 
like a brilHant flirt — one of those sweet creatures who, ac- 
cording to Pope, 

X ' Smfle like the son, and smile ow «SV «S5kft? 
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You don't have to swim through a whole ocean of common* 
places before you reach the haven of their good graces. I 
have one of that genus m my mind's eye now — a very pretty 
girl, who gave a party to signalize the event of her coming 
out, one night last week. She had just returned from board- 
ing-school, and I had never seen her before. By-the-way, 
sir, these boarding-schools are mighty fine hot-beds in which 
to plant girls, if you want to make passion-flowers of them. 
Well, sir, I went to her party, and in one short hour ailer 
I had been introduced to her, I walked her out from among 
the crowd, and made all sorts of declarations to her ; and 
the sweet little creature fell on my breast as if Cupid's arrow 
bad really pierced her sensitive heart." 

" Well, (fid you follow up the advantage you had gained, 
and propose for her hand 1" asked Drayton, innocently ; for, 
his opinions being very old-fashioned, he did not fancy it 
proper to profess love without following with a matrimonial 
proposition. 

"Oh no, sir," laughed Hampton, wondering where Dray- 
ton could have lived. "We met, and laughed and talk^ 
the matter over." 

" Such ladies may be very pleasant sweet-hearts, but no 
man of sense would think of marrying one of them," said 
Drayton, quite thoughtfully. His experience in the fashion- 
able world had been extremely limited, and he was there- 
fore excusable for what Hampton at the moment considered 
ludicrous simplicity. 

" You talk as old-fashioned as a resurrected mummy, Mr. 
Drayton," said Hampton, smiling at his greenness. " Devil 
the thought of matrimony ever entered a single crevice of my 
cranium. The old man, sir, has too few comer lots about 
town. The daughter is a splendid flirt, and makes a very 
agreeable sweet-heart. You'll meet her, and you'll know her 
by the large, languishing black eye she will be sure to ogle 
you with. She is a fine girl, sir. She has no prudence to 
freeze you. It's true, as Goldsmith says, the virtue that re- 
quires to be watched constantly is not worth the trouble of 
a sentinel." 

A girl with a pretty face and tawdry dress passed by, 
and glanced in as she passed. Hampton sprang up, seized 
his hat, and left the office, saying, 

" Excuse my abruptness, sir, I want to see where that girl 
goes." 

While Drayton was reflecting on the aflectation and prof- 
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ligacy of Hampton, Colonel Meredith came in. They had 
been talking but a few minutes, when the colonel observed, 

" You have a pleasant office, Mr. Draj^on. It is prob- 
able you will wait a good while before you get into any 
thing like a profitable business ; for young lawyers must feed 
on hope a long time, as the older members monopolize the 
profits of the profession. A young lawyer should vibrate, 
like a pendulum, between the court-house and his office. 
In this way he gets acquainted with the mode of doing busi- 
ness ; and people, observing his regularity, will soon confide 
in him and give him something to do. While his probation 
continues, he should read — ^read extensively — ^not only law, 
but history, biography, and some fiction. These lighter stud- 
ies refresh and refine his mind. A lawyer can not know 
too much. The best lawyer at our bar is one of the finest 
scholars and shrewdest critics in the country. 

'* How unjustly people suspect lawyers of dishonesty," said 
Drayton. " They will barely admit the existence of an hon- 
est lawyer as a possibility, as if there were something indis- 
pensable to the profession that was peculiarly fatal to in- 
tegrity." 

" Lawyers are the most slandered men in the community," 
said the colonel. '* The people seem to have forgotten the 
services that lawyers have rendered to the cause of liberty. 
If lawyers had not opposed the arrogant pretensions of the 
British crown, we might stiU have worn the British yoke. 
They incited the people to rebeUion, and when the war came 
on they were to be found in the field as well as in the Sen- 
ate. The Otises, the Henrys, the Hutledges, and a thou- 
sand other lawyers, had much to do in the achievement of 
our independence. In all revolutions two orders of men are 
needed, the active and the speculative. The speculative 
men rouse the active by portraying the merits of the ques- 
tion at issue, and demonstrating the value of the results 
that will flow from a successfid prosecution of the enter- 
prise. Either of these classes of men being absent, the cause 
could not progress. There are Adamses and Jefiersons to 
rouse the belligerent spirits, and Washingtons and Greenes 
to marshal and lead them on to victory. The populace award 
the honors of a cause to the fighters for it, while those alone 
who look beyond the flashing surface at the mighty, yet more 
recondite agencies at work, can discover the importance of 
the speculative men who preached and pleaded the necessity 
of a resort to arms. A Continental Congress to do the thvak- 
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ing was as necessary to the success of our Revolution as a 
Continental army to do the fighting." 

Drayton always listened with pleasure to the conversa- 
tion of Colonel Meredith, and the colonel was fond of talk- 
ing on subjects that engrossed much of Drayton's thoughts. 
He always called on his young friend when he came to 
town, and sometimes sat for hours pouring forth the results 
of his reading and reflection into the eager ear of his listener. 
Drayton's eyes sparkled with delight whenever the tall and 
manly form of the colonel entered his office ; for he passed 
many gloomy hours, and felt all that want of sympathy that 
a stranger among the hurrying crowds of a city must feel. 

During the day Dra3rton generally read or wasted an hour 
with some of the tenants of the adjoining offices. He fre- 
quently went to the court-house to observe those with whom 
he was thereafter to come into competition — to measure 
weapons in fancy with the most distinguished members of 
the bar, and to observe the peculiarities of their minds, as 
they were shadowed forth in their manner of advancing and 
replying to arguments. 

At night he felt the lonesomeness of his condition very 
forcibly. He wandered about the streets, and when the 
light and joyous laugh of women, sitting near the windows, 
fell on his ear, the thought that among the thousand lovely 
beings by whom he was surrounded, there was not one who 
knew him, would sadden his heart. Occasionally he would 
stop near a house and listen to a song from Ups that he fan- 
cied beautiful, and then the pang of solitude would come 
upon him with intense power. A thousand times the form 
of Ellen Meredith came before his fancy, radiant with count- 
less perfections ; and then he thought that if she but 4ived 
within the precincts of the city, his happiness would be in- 
sured. Many were the nights he thus spent walking about 
the streets, noticing whatever took place, looking up at the 
stars and dreaming of fame, or listening to woman's melo- 
dious voice, and dreaming of love. 

Alternating between hope and despondency, Drayton pass- 
ed his first three months in his new abode. The little money 
he brought "^dth him was nearly exhausted, and no clients 
came with fees to replenish his beggarly cofiers. Still he 
hoped ; and at times, when almost sinking under discour- 
agement, he would ride out to Oak wood, and, in friendly in- 
tercourse with the hospitable family of the Merediths, for- 
get hiB troubles. As Ellen's character developed itself to 
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his view, he isaw more and more to admire and love. She 
Boon became necessary to his happiness. The feeling of love 
overshadowed all other feelings of his heart ; but he studied 
to conceal every manifestation of his passion from her ob- 
servation, and under a careless manner he effectually hid 
the burning sentiments of his heart from her notice. At 
times he struggled against his passion, considering it wrong, 
with such dark prospects before him, to cherish Jove for one 
who, like her, had never tasted the bitter cup of adversity, 
and whose every want had been lavishly supplied. In such 
conflicts between the feeling of love and his convictions of 
duties, he experienced many gloomy hours. Love some- 
times, like a dove, nestled gently in his heart, and again it 
would assume the form of the vulture, beating his breast 
and battening on his blood. In his moments of desperation, 
when his proud soul rebelled against its bohdage — ^when 
the beautiM pictures that fancy painted on the curtain of 
the future were shadowed as with the gloom of a night with- 
out stars — ^when those etherial visitants, hope, love, and fame, 
•fled from his spirit, and demoniacal forms usurped their places 
— ^in such moments the chain of life galled him, and ijmTa the 
depths of his spirit came the wish that he could take wings, 
and, soaring away from scenes of perplexity, be at rest. 

Such were his dark and doubting moments. But many 
were the hours of joy that lighted up the path before him ; 
and with courage on his brow, and hope on his lip, he went 
gayly on, trusting that some circumstance auspicious to his 
success would occur to change the course of his fortunes, 
which thenceforth should flow on in the light of day and 
under a genial fiun. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

** Maria, have you seen the Mr. Drayton that Ellen Mer- 
edith was talking about ?" 

The speaker was Mrs. WiUoughby, a lady of forty, with a 
very imprepossessing exterior. She was a fat, dumpy woman, 
with a round face and huge red cheeks, indicating a sensual 
heart and a pampered appetite. She was one of the most 
extravagant and dashing ladies in town. She was good for 
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her accounts, and the merchants all courted her. She 
sported the finest carriage in the place, and her servants 
glittered in the richest livery. Her house was incompara- 
hly the most magnificent the city hoasted. Every thing 
about it was decidedly elegant. Hers were the richest car- 
pets, curtains, and chandeliers — and hers were the most 
costly Parisian tables, chairs, and lounges. Every thing 
about her establishment was extravagant ; and Mrs. Wil- 
loughby had the honor of introducing the latest styles of 
dresses and dishes. 

By trickery, speculation, and all sorts of legal villainy, her 
father had accumulated a vast estate and a damning repu- 
tation. She was his only daughter. Mr. Willoughby was 
a dissipated, fashionable young man, who had spent his own 
patrimony without exhausting his profligate passions. He 
was sighing for another fortune when he met his future 
wife. He soon proposed for her hand, and married her. 
Mrs. Willoughby' s guardian, foreseeing consequences, had 
sense enough to secure to her one hGdf of her magnificent 
fortune, and the other half, being placed in her lord's hands, 
was soon scattered to the four winds. She had ample means 
left, and supplied her husband, between whom and herself 
the smallest conceivable amount of affection subsisted, lib- 
erally with^the means of gratifying his tastes. He wisely 
left her to take care of herself. Their children were grow- 
ing up, sadly neglected by both parents, and under the in- 
fluence of the most vicious examples. But that was a mat- 
ter of slight concernment to their parents : the one dashed 
and was envied, the other frolicked and played — and both 
were satisfied. 

The person addressed by Mrs. Willoughby was her daugh- 
ter, a young lady of eighteen. She was a pray, passionate, 
coquettish girl, with a pretty blonde face. Her roguish eyes 
were blue, and her simpering lips were the pure vermil of 
health. 

" Yes, ma," she answered ; " Mr. Hampton pointed him out 
to me yesterday in the street, and he is, oh ! such a fine-look- 
ing gentleman." 

"Well, you must invite him to your party," said the ami 
able mother ; ** and don't forget to tell your fallier to ciill on 
him this very evening." 

** I Mill, ma, for Tin dying to pet acquainted with him 
Ellen says he is so smart and gentlemanly." 

*' If he is such a man as Ellen described, I wish you would 
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win him," added the mother, " for you know, my dear, I waa 
always in favor of your marrying a gentleman of talents." 

Mrs. WiUoughby was celebrated for her parties. They 
were the most splendid in town. Every body that was in- 
vited went to them to see every body else. The eatables 
and drinkables were always of the best, and in great abund- 
ance. If you want ten thousand friends, just cause your 
tables to groan with good things, and you will have them. 
This prescription has been tried in innumerable instances, 
and there is not a case of failure on record. 

Mr. Willoughby called on Drayton. An invitation was 
sent, and Mr. Hampton kindly offered to accompany him and 
present him to the ladies. 

The night came. It was glorious. It was neither too 
hot nor too cold. The weather was of that interestingly du- 
bious sort which leaves you nothing to hope or fear from it. 
It was most admirably adapted to colloquial purposes. You 
were not forced to swear at it, or to compliment it with a 
dewy brow or an aching toe. The moon and stars, poor 
dim luminaries, did their utmost to get up a luster out of 
doors for the plebeians, equal to that which dazzled the eyes 
of the patricians in Mrs. Willoughby's parlors. But it would 
not answer ; and the serene poetry of the heavens was voted 
second to tha^ whose influence was felt in the crowded apart- 
ments. 

As they entered the hall, Drayton's nerves were slightly 
agitated, for he had, unfortunately for his knowledge of the 
world, lived without the sacred limits of fashion, and, of 
course, knew nothing. He had never been at one of those 
splendid assemblages, where the fountains of human wisdom 
perpetually play, where impudence stares at worth and 
wonders how in the deuce it got there, and sound is con- 
sidered the best substitute in the world for sense. 

Clinging to Hampton's arms as his only means of salva- 
tion, Drayton woimd through the crowd of beauties and 
dandies. He felt a very comfortable degree of resignation 
to his fate, for his poor senses were quite overcome hy the 
intense brilliancy that dazzled his eyes, and the sounds that 
quite stunned his ears. 

" Yonder she stands," shouted Hampton, in Drayton's ear, 
as the dumpy form of Mrs. Willoughby greeted his vision. 

After much labor they reached the lady. Drayton was 
introduced — he made a bow — said nothing, because he did 
not know what to say — ^wiped the perspiration from his brow, 
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aM retired from her august presence. He was soon fortu- 
nate in finding a vacant comer, where he folded his arms, 
recovered the control of his eyes, and began to observe the 
mass of beings crowding each other before him. Every body 
there would have pronounced poor Drayton decidedly green, 
if every body had only known what he was thinking as he 
stood in the comer calmly surveying the scene. But, for- 
tunately, a philosopher can fold his aims in such crowds and 
think as he pleases, and the fools fluttering before him have 
not the sagacity to read the language of his feelings. 

But to resume. Drayton stood for some time looking at 
sundry ladies who were dancing before him. His philosophy 
soon began to thaw beneath the brilliant glances of beauty, 
and he actually felt a strong desire to become acquainted 
with some of the fair beings. There was one young lady 
in particular who claimed his attention, with whom he ex- 
changed looks several times. She was dancing with great 
spirit, and carr3ring on flirtations with two or three dandies 
near her. As he was wondering how he could get acquaint- 
ed with her, Hampton came up, and he asked him if he 
knew who that pretty lady was. 

*'Ye6; that's Miss Willoughby. She wants to see yon. 
You have been playing the wall-flower long enough." 

They again elbowed their way through tile crowd, and 
Hampton introduced Drayton to Miss Willoughby. 

** You are a stranger in our city, Mr. Drayton,*' she said, 
fflanoing timidly at his brow, and then modestly dropping 
her eye toward a brilliant bouquet she held in her hand. 
Half a dozen gentlemen here gave way, and Drayton ap- 
proached nearer to the lady as he replied, 

** I am, Miss Willoughby." 

" I heard Miss Meredith speak of you," she said, suddenly 
becoming quite courageous, and lifting her bright blue eye 
from her flowers to his face. "By-the-way, sir, she is a 
most partial friend of yours, for she spoke in the highest 
terms of you." 

If you want to please a stranger, put him into a particu- 
larly good humor with himself first, and his benevolence will 
become so expansive as to include you without an effort. 
Miss Willoughby practiced this mle on all occasions, and, in 
her opinion, it was infallible. As she spoke, a very par- 
ticularly long and slender youth came up and asked her to 
honor him with her hand for the dance. " I am engaged 
for the next eight sets, Mr. Smith, and I shall have the ex- 
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quidte pleasure of dancing the ninth with you/' and, as she 
concluded, she wrote his name on a card, and Mr. 6mith 
went ofi* in an ecstasy of delight. 

''Can you look unmoved on such charms as Miss Mere- 
dith's ?'' inquired Miss Willoughby, resuming the conversa- 
tion which had been interrupted by Mr. Smith. 

" Such coldness and unsusceptibility, I am happy to say, 
are not mine," returned Drayton. 

** She was telling me about a morning ride she had with 
you, Mr. Drayton. I suspect such things are pleasant, but 
I can't get up early enough to enjoy them." 

** You should resemble Venus more nearly than you do, 
if you would be a morning as well as an evening star," said 
Drayton, as he gazed in her bright face with an eye eloquent 
of admiration. 

A youth, with a waspish waist and pretty face, here came 
up and claimed Miss Willoughby's hand for the dance. She 
plucked a rose from her bouquet as she was leaving, and, ex- 
tending it toward Drayton, with an arch look, said, 

" Wear that for my sake, sir." 

Drayton took the flower and bowed, and the lady's slight 
form was soon lost in the crowd. 

"That's a very pretty girl," thought he, as his eye fol- 
lowed her ; " but if she is not an arrant coquette, then I am 
no judge of womankind." 

He went into another room, and the first lady he saw 
dancing was Ellen Meredith. She was dressed in white, 
and wore a white rose in her dark tresses. As he stood 
watching and admiring her graceful motions, a hand was 
placed softly on his shoulder, and, turning, he saw George 
Meredith at his side. 

" A most agreeable surprise," said Drayton, warmly, grasp- 
ing his hand. 

" I do not often visit such places," said George. " Ex- 
.citement injures me. But I knew sister wished to come, 
and she would not come without me." 

Drayton's attention was attracted to a lady of great beau- 
tv who was dancing near, and after looking at her for some 
tmie, he asked, 

" Who is that lady in black velvet ? She glances very 
frequently and very kindly at you." 

** That lady," returned George, " is Caroline Randolph. 
She has a very sweet face, and it is the index of as* sweet a 
.heart as was ever lodged in woman's breast." 
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He hesitated a moment, and then continued : ** I will tell 
you what I would tell to but few persons ; that lady and 
myself have long been intimate, and between us there is 
great sympathy of soul. She is the one particular bright 
being who dawns on my fancy as shadowless as a star. 
She," he added, his voice sinking to a whisper, " is my be- 
trothed." 

Drayton was not prepared for such a revelation; and 
George, observing his surprise, continued, 

" I have no doubt that, after hearing me express the con- 
viction that I am one of the early doomed, such a confession 
from my lips astonishes you. Our love commenced several 
years ago, when my health was better than it is now ; but 
I fear it will never be consummated on this side of the 
grave." 

His voice faltered as he spoke, and Drayton, feeling the 
delicacy of the occasion, said nothing, while a sigh escaped 
his breast. 

*^ Accompany me, and I will introduce you to her," said 
George, taking his friend's arm. 

Drayton soon left Miss Randolph and her lover, and went 
to pay his respects to Ellen. When he was gone, Miss Ran- 
dolph took George's arm, and said, 

** Lead me to a seat ; I will dance no more to-night. Yon 
look pale. You have been too much excited. Let us sit 
down." 

" I love to see you among the fairest of your sex," he said, 
when they were seated, " for then your loveliness shines pre- 
eminent over all others. And then, when I think that all 
the hoarded affections of the one whose brilliancy is height- 
ened, not dulled, by comparison, is mine, I am almost over- 
powered by my sensations." 

" I am extremely happy," she returned, *' in reciprocating 
such feelings. And oh, George ! if Heaven would but be 
merciful to me, and restore your health, I should be the hap- 
piest being below the stars." 

** And to enjoy the bliss of your love, Caroline, is what I 
particidarly desire to live for. I hope to live many years for 
your sake." 

The mists rose to her eye as she listened to his soft and 
melancholy tones. With much emotion, she said, 

" Ta^ no more in that doubting strain. Let the cheer- 
ing voice of Hope still lull all my fears to repose.** 

Her eye glistened through its mists, and the rays of hope 
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blended with her smiles as she spoke. Ala4S ! sweet girl, to 
hope when the flush of life's setting sun is on the cheek of 
the one you love, is, of all love's proofs, the most tr3^ing. 
Hope on — ^hope on ; and though the star you love shall sud- 
denly sink, like a meteor, below the horizon, and a long, long 
night of desolation ensue, yet while its beams are still bright 
above you, the delusion you cherish is a most consoling one. 
The angel form of Hope may smile on the verge of the grave, 
but when it disappears beneath the cold green sod, who may 
estimate the bitterness and the gloom that come down on 
the too credulous heart ? 

'* I am glad to see you enjoy yourself," said Ellen, when 
Drayton, after much labor, had pressed through the crowd, 
and stood by her side. 

"It is a habit of mine to enjoy myself when so near you," 
returned Drayton. " Alas !" he added, " I can not partici- 
pate in the pleasure that has heightened the bloom on your 
cheek, and I must stand off and envy happier feUows than I 
am. 

*' Do you not dance, Mr. Drayton ?'* 

" No ; I do not know one step from another ; and if I did, 
I should fear to enter the lists, where beauty awards the prize 
to gracefulness." 

" I suspect, sir, if the truth were known, it would appear 
that you consider dancing too undignified a pleasure for one 
who aspires to the delights of philosophy," said Ellen, gayly. 

" A pleasure which Miss Meredith's superior judgment ap- 
proves may not be considered undignifled by me," returned 
Drayton. 

" I vnll not contest that point with you," she said ; "but, 
sir, what do you think of the beauty of our city ? Are you 
heart-whole yet ?" 

Drayton shrugged his shoulders and sighed, and she con- 
tinued. " Caught at last. Sir Stoic ! "WeU, what lady of my 
acquaintance shall I congratulate on having made a conquest 
of your fastidious fancy?" 

" Does Miss Mereditii ask that question seriously ?" 

" Indeed I do, sir, for I have some curiosity to know." 

"You are gay this evening,'* said Drayton. "Well, gay- 
ety becomes one who shines in this brilliant crowd like Sirius 
among the fixed stars." 

" Thank you, sir," she returned ; " and if I am Sirius, of 
which of the lesser stars have you been taking astronomical 
observations T" 
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'* I see but the brightest ; but, unfortunately, I have to 
worship at a distance. Do you dance all the evening?" 

" I am growing weary, and mean to retire after the next 
cotillion." 

" And shall it be my happiness to provoke the jealousy of 
all these graceful gentlemen by leading you &om the dance 
when you are wearied ?" 

Ellen smiled assent ; and the music called her attention 
from Drayton to her partner, who had been trying to attract 
her attention for some time by clearing his throat and jerk- 
ing his body nervously in front of her. 

Drayton stepped aside, and watched Ellen as she wound 
gracefully through the mazes of the dance. He was quite 
abstracted, when a gay voice at his side attracted his no- 
tice. 

" By all that's proper, now, I vow here stands Mr. Dray- 
ton, looking like a philosopher in the presence of beauty." 

The voice was Miss WiUoughby's, who was hanging care- 
lessly on Hampton's arm. 

** I did not think beauty was, so near me, or abstraction 
would have given way to admiration." 

.The pretty creature smiled most brilliantly, and for a mo- 
ment hung her head, as if overcome by a sense of unworthi- 
ness. Suddenly she glanced at him, and said, 

** A pretty flower for your thought, sir, when I interrupted 
your brown study." 

'* I was thinkmg of the fairest lady in this company," he 
answered. 

"And who was so happy as to engross your thoughts ?" 

'* Excuse me if I breathe not her name," he replied ; ''for 
personalities are decidedly improper here," he concluded, with 
a look that assured Miss WiUoughby that she was the lady 
in question. 

<* Here's the flower, sir ; you fairly deserve it, for that is 
incomparably the most unconscionable compliment I have 
received to-night." " 

As she handed the flower, Hampton said, 

"Well, now, I'll swear. Miss Willoughby, you compliment 
hiQi at my expense, for I've been uttering nothing but soft 
and kind words in your ear all the evening." 

" Yours were the soflest, but this gentleman's were the 
sweetest," she answered, glancing from Hampton to Drayton. 
"By-the-way, sir," she continued, addressing Drayton, "I 
have not seen you practicing the graces to-night." 
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** I am not a master in that line, and know myself too well 
to run the risk of becoming ridiculous." 

Miss Willoughby was soon surrounded by a host of admir- 
ers, comprising an exquisite assortment of dandies, and other 
interesting gentlemen in aspiring shirt collars, who made sun- 
dry most apposite and extremely brilliant remarks about her 
bouquet, and the air of happiness that prevailed over the com- 
pany. The lady was exceedingly gracious. She distributed 
her favors with admirable tact and impartiality. To a senti- 
mental-looking gentleman, who was a ninety-ninth-rate poet, 
she made a quotation from one of his own execrable dog- 
gerels ; and to a weak and slender coxcomb she administered 
a cordial in a complimentary remark she made about the ex- 
quisite tie of his cravat. She pleased a presumptuous fool 
by smiling on him at a distance ; and she made a fast friend 
for life of a shy, awkward youth, by telling him he was the 
most happy-looking man she ever saw in a crowd. They 
thickened around her ; but the lady's conversation was like 
a fountain flashing all day in the sunlight, and she had a 
brilliant smile and a cordial drop for every one. All were 
happy ; and if philanthropy is to be estimated by the amount 
of pure, unalloyed delight its proprietor confers on the spe- 
cies, Miss Willoughby was certainly one of the most philan- 
thropic ladies in the world. 

Drayton stood by, and was highly amused as he watched 
Miss Willoughby, and observed how happy she made a dozen 
youths in five minutes. At that rate, he calculated, she 
could imparadise a thousand sentimental young gentlemen 
in a day ; and he had no doubt she could have accomplished 
such a benevolent undertaking with ease, and, moreover, 
have slept comfortably- and dreamed of menageries all night. 

Drayton abstracted Miss Meredith from the crowd, to the 
sad annoyance of sundry exquisites who besought her hand 
for the dance. The lady was unrelenting, and the exqui- 
sites looked sullen, while Drayton, with an air of triumph, 
led her offinto a comer, where he kept possession of her ear 
until supper was announced. 

The supper was magnificent, and the tables were re- 
lieved of a portion of their loads in a marvelously short 
time by the five hundred famishing beings who crowded 
round them. The ladies ate cakes and candies, sipped 
creams and jellies ; while the more knowing fellows, who 
had more appetites than gallantry, and who were too wise 
to escort ladies to the supper-room, waged a war of exterm- 

E 
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ination on sundry solids that were placed on a table by 
thenlselves. Sherry of all complexions, Burgundy and 
Champagne bottles were emptied with remarkable facility, 
and then the supper was over ; and the crowd reassembled 
in the parlors, where the music struck up a time, and pretty 
ladies and slender dandies were soon seen floating merrily 
about, to the great delight of Terpsichore and a few other 
ladies that looked on. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" Have you been at Oakwood lately ?" inquired Doctor 
Macdonald, as he sat in his easy chair, reposing his gouty 
foot tenderly on a soft cushion. The doctor's disease was 
particularly obstinate, and instead of getting better, he swore 
it grew worse every day. 

" It has been about two weeks since I wa« there," replied 
Drayton. 

** Two weeks !'' ejaculated the inestimable uncle, looking 
as much astonished as if the earth had yawned before him. 
" Two weeks I why, that's a full generation in a lover's chro- 
nology. I thought you told me you loved Miss Meredith 
very much I" 

" I do consider her a very superior lady," returned Dray- 
ton, "but it does not follow that I ought to go to see her 
every day on that account." 

The uncle was very anxious that the nephew should 
marry Miss Meredith, as he supposed such an act would be 
a vastly fine speculation, and he wanted Drajrton to become 
independent, as he feared that otherwise he might trouble 
him with importunities. The apparent indifierence of his 
nephew to such a golden opportunity always irritated the 
worthy uncle, who considered lukewarmness in such an en- 
terprise altogether unpardonable. 

" Remember, boy, she's a fair girl, and wiU make you an 
uncommonly snug wife ; but you must also remember that, 
to win her, you will have to be much smarter than you have 
been yet." 

Drayton disliked talking with him on such a subject, and 
very coolly, retained, 
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'* I have not tried to win her, else I would have been as 
smart as you could desire." 

" Not tried I" vociferated the doctor ; " why, you unmiti- 
gated gander I while you are deUberating about the matter, 
some shrewder fellow will slip in and bear off the prize ; 
and such don't come up every day in the lottery of human 
fortunes." 

" Then that shrewder fellow will get a very fine wife," 
said Drayton, yawning, as if he was the most unmercifully 
bored of men. 

" A fine wife ! Just think of the Oakwood estate, to say 
nothing of one of the prettiest and most highly accomplished 
women in the state !" 

The doctor twitched about, and was evidently becoming 
nervous as he thought of the pre-eminent folly of his irre- 
claimably silly nephew. • The old gentleman was looking 
earnestly in his face, when Drayton smiled, as if the scene 
was not half so serious as the doctor esteemed it. The old 
gentleman*s brow darkened, and he looked as if he was al>out 
hurling a blasting thunder-bolt at his nephew. His features 
were slightly relaxed as he said, 

" You're a pretty ass, to let such an admirable opportuni- 
ty of making yourself comfortable for life slip through your 
fuigers ! Well, I always did believe as much in the blood 
of men as in that of horses. Why, sir, if your grandfather's 
ghost was to rise from the grave inA take flesh, it would act 
in every respect as you do. What are you waiting for? 
You say you like the girl ?" 

" I am waiting to get into business which will justify mat- 
rimony before I seriously indulge in thoughts of marriage 
with any one," returned Drayton. " Besides, sir, I have not 
half so flattering an estimate of my powers of pleasing as you 
seem to have, and am therefore by no means certain of suc- 
cess if I were to try to win Miss Meredith's afiections." 

" What have you to fear ?" inquired the doctor, earnestly. 
" Why, boy," he continued, lowering the to;ies of his voice 
until they became quite gentle, '* why, you're a good-looking 
fellow ; you are gifted with the Macdonald eye and a fine 
mind ; and, withal, your manner is highly genteel. And 
what more would you have ? Don't you Imow, sir, that no 
woman under heaven was ever known to resist the combi- 
nation of such qualities in one person ? If she doesn't sur- 
render at once, don't give up the siege on that account. No, 
sir,, don't think of giving up ; but the more difficulties you 
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meet muet only incense your ardor the more. Keep up a 
brisk fire, and the enemy i*; yours. Take my advice ; be vig^ 
ilant, be bold ; push your suit vigorou^y, and, my life on it, 
the Oakwood estate will ]je yours." 

The worthy gentleman stopped for want of breath, and 
while he was recovering lis wind, Drayton smiled and said, 

" My dear uncle, you seem to think that the estate is the 
main thing to be looked at and courted. Now I confess, 
however silly it may seem to you, that if I were to court any 
thing', it would be the fai • lady herself, for I lack the power 
to fall in love with an eslatej' 

" Fudge ! The estate s worth more than any woman in 
the four continents ; and this one is particularly desirable, 
for, in case you should w n it, its mistress could scarcely be 
oMisidered an incumbrance." 

The doctor took a pinc;i of snuff, and as he gave it to his 
nose, he kept his lively Lttle eyes fixed on Drayton's face. 
The nephew, instead of Loking thankfully at his uncle for 
the advice he was so kimily administering, was glancing up 
at a Canary-bird that wa^ singing away lustily in his cage. 

" I suppose, however, you would wait to get in love,'* add- 
ed the diootor, " to experience tender emotions about here," 
he ccmtinued, putting his hand on his waistcoat, and speak- 
ing in a sarcastic tone "^ hich indicated great contempt for 
what he called '' tender er lotions." " You must sigh all day, 
and dream of women all light, before you would venture on 
matrimony. You could not think of marriage unless yon 
first lost what common se ise you have got— oh, no, not you I" 

Drayton often tolerate< expressions of contempt in lus un- 
cle, which, proceeding fi )m any other one, he would have 
retorted with added bittc mess. In the present instance, he 
could scarcely resist the impulse to return his ridicule, for 
he felt it keenly. With a strong and well-disciplined con- 
trol, he kept down his fc: iling of resentment ; and although 
his cheek glowed, he loo :ed as if he were enjoying the in- 
terview, and said, 

" I should certainly w lit to experience a few sighs and 
tender emotions before 1 told a Isidy I loved her, for many 
people think — even Shakapeare himself thought — ^that love 
is made of such things." 

" Fall in love with the estate, that's all you've got to do," 
said the doctor, again ta]<ping his snuff-box. 

'^ I do love it," retume I Drayton, beginning to be amused 
at the old gentleman's p< rtinacity. ** It is a most beautiful 
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estate, with its groves and green meadows — ^its shady forests 
and murmuring streams — and I hs ve too much taste ioi what 
is beautiful in this world not to Icve such things." 

" Then what's the reason you don't pursue the only pos- 
sible way to obtain it ?" said the doctor, fiercely. " Go and 
see Miss Meredith once or twice more — make yourself a« 
agreeable as you can — ^propose for her hand, and then you'll 
have the felicity of owning the shady groves and murmuring 
streams you speak of," concluded the doctor, trying to imi- 
tate his nephew's voice. 

"I am not so certain of that result, my dear uncle. I 
must deliberate about it, however.- That same lady's hand 
is not the easiest one in the world to win." 

"Spoken like a Drayton, by J:)ve!" shouted the doctor. 
** I never knew one of the name that wouldn't hesitate un- 
til all chance of success was gon3. I'll swear, I wouldn't 
have one drop of such dull blood ii . my veins for half a king- 
dom. If there was such a drop about my heart, I would 
leech myself until it Was out of my system. I would about 
as Uef have so much vile Democr itic blood in my veins." 

" I must be in a bad way," saic Drayton, rising, " for, un- 
fortunately, I have some of both k-nds in my veins, and they 
blend together most harmoniously " 

" What !" vociferated the doctcr, m a shriU voice ; "you 
don't mean to say that you are a Democrat ?" 

"I do, sir," replied the nephe-v^ ; " in my political opin- 
ions I am utterly and hopelessly Democratic." 

"I will tell you what you are" shouted the doctor, as 
Drayton was leaving the room ; *' I vidll tell you what you 
are, sir," he continued repeating 'he words, his cheeks red 
and his lips tremulous with wrath : " you are a fool !" 

This .was all that Drayton hear* I as he hurried out of the 
house, foaring his unde might hea) him laughing. He pass- 
ed along toward his office, thinkii g of the old gentleman's 
wrath, and holy abhorrence of Deir ocracy and Drayton blood. 

The doctor was as irascible as a hornet, and when once 
roused, his passions heaved and t<>ssed a long while before 
they subsided and became calm. The more he thought of 
Drayton's wrong-headedness, the m»»re unpardonable he deem- 
ed it, and the more he raved. Half an hour after his nephew 
left him, he might have been seer sitting in his chair hold- 
ing a glass of liquor in one hand, while the other was en- 
gaged in transferring the beverage to his mouth in a spoon. 
There he sat, and sipped, and cursed. In its passage from 
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the glass to its place of destination, so tremulous was his 
hand that many drops fell on the red bandana that he had 
prudently spread out on his lap. Occasionally he stopped 
sipping, and then he would disburden his heart of the pas- 
sion he felt, and emit low, gruff, indistinct sounds, that bore 
some remote resemblance to the rumbhngs of a small vol- 
cano. It was a habit of the doctor's to have recourse to 
such obliviating influences in all cases of irritation, and, con- 
sidering the frequency of such spells, it is not surprising that 
his face bloomed like a rose, and that his dexter foot stood 
in need of a velvet cushion. He was decidedly of the opin- 
ion that the ragings of the passions were best treated when 
the sentence passed on witchcraft in the olden time was in- 
flicted on them — with this shght difierence, however, that 
a very considerable portion of brandy should be mingled with 
the water when the passions were to be drowned. He sipped 
and sipped until the influence of the drowsy god was on blm, 
and then slept soundly, and woke as calm as a sunbeam. 

Drayton met George Meredith, who accompanied him to 
his oflice. They sat down, and Dra3rton said, 

** I hope you suflered no inconvenience after 3rour dissipa- 
tion at Mrs. Willoughby's the other night V* 

" No ; my health is much better than it has been for a 
year. I am delighted that I feel so little weariness from 
my long ramble over this town this morning. Three months 
ago as much exertion would have overcome me." 

"Perhaps love has strengthened your energies ; and if so, 
I sincerely hope it may entirely restore you to health." 

" Alas ! I have no hope of any permanent health," said 
George, sadly. ** Three months since I would have wel- 
comed the stem conqueror of mankind ; but now, when I 
have other prospects in life, I shudder at the thought of for- 
saking them. It is a sad thing to die in youth, when every 
thing is flowery in the path before you. But I have a root- 
ed conviction that the seeds of dissolution are maturing with- 
in me ; and I would much rather walk on in the light of such 
a conviction to my grave, than to stumble along blindly, in 
the shadow of unconsciousness, into it." 

" I wish, my dear friend," said Drayton, very earnestly 
laying his hand on George's, "that you would turn your eye 
aside from the gloom with which it is so familiar, and suiier 
your hopes to brighten themselves in the happiness that sur- 
rounds you. It is wrong — it is very wrong," he continued, 
still more earnestly, " to bow your head to sadness when the 
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glad stars are bright above you — ^to dwell on the cypress in- 
stead of the rainbow — to woo the night when day invites 
you to pleasure." 

George grasped his hand, and pressed it warmly as he 
spoke, and as a melancholy smile passed over his sad feat- 
ures, he returned, 

" The instinct which teaches the swallow to prepare for a 
coming storm when the sky is unclouded, is not truer than 
the conviction which bids me prepare for death. I am not 
gloomy ; I am not unable to enjoy pleasure ; I am not de- 
pressed by this conviction, and tiierefore it is not wrong in 
me to maintain it. But," he added, in a lighter tone, " I 
may live many years yet, although I do not anticipate a 
lengthening out of the chain of life." 

" When did you see Miss Eandolph V* inquired Drajrton, 
anxious to divert his friend's mind from the rayless gloom in 
which he thought he indulged too much. 

" I saw her as I rode along this morning. By-the-way, 
sir, if you would hke to get acquainted with her, ride out to 
Oakwood to-morrow. She has promised to spend that day 
with my sister. She and Ellen are old friends, and they 
have for years been in the habit of staying with each other 
days at a visit. Will you come ?" 

"I will certainly be there," returned Drayton, "for I 
have a strong desire to know the fair lady of whose fascina- 
tions you have given me so glowing an account. She is very 
beautiful, and her pure brow and lustrous eye indicate the 
power to think and to feel deeply. I have seen her but 
once, and yet her image is vividly impressed on my memory." 

"It is inscrutable to me," said George, /* that she should 
love such a wreck as I am. She loves in the very teeth of 
hope, for I do not think that she regards the restoration of 
my health as a probabUity. The feeling that prompts her 
to care for me must be widely different from the earthly 
passion that, people call love. A pure-hearted woman is a 
most holy being. With her unshrinking firmness in times 
of trial — ^with that imappalled fortitude which bends not to 
the blast — ^with her uncontrollable devotion, that follows its 
object through all the vicissitudes of life, itself unchanged 
in the midst of changes — ^with such noble endowments, she 
seems to me as pure as the angels who breathe the atmos- 
phere of a better world." 

"And yet," said Drayton, with an eye flashing with in- 
dignation, "there are miscreants whose poisonous tongues 
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utter slander against such beings — wretches who would 
smile at your simplicity if they heard you speak of sinless 
women. When I remember my own dear mother's deep and 
abiding devotion to me— when I remember the prayers her 
sainted heart breathed to Heaven for my welfare, I feel like 
striking the guilty wretch to earth whose lips blaspheme 
the loveliness of woman. There are many light-hearted 
ladies whose thoughts seem worldly in the crowd, who in 
the sanctuaries of their own souls commune with spiritual 
visitants as undefiled as the Egeria that delighted the im- 
agination of the great Roman legislator." 

** Some persons judge of the whole sex from a few corrupt 
specimens they happen to know," said George. *^ I thank 
Heaven that my experience has been among those who are 
as free from all affectation and defilement as a meridian sun- 
beam is from the duskiness of night, and without the com- 
panionship of such I should not desire to see the light of 
another year.'* 

" I never knew a man who boasted of his knowledge of 
the world," said Drayton, "in whom I would repose the 
least confidence. Such beings have practiced only the vices, 
and know no more of the virtues of woman and the noble- 
ness of man than if they had walked blindfold through life. 
These degraded creatures may be easily recognized among 
thousands by their manner. They shrug their shoulders, 
shake their heads, insinuate what they dare not speak plain- 
ly, stare and look compassionately at a better person, who, 
having studied human nature in the light of day, believes 
in the holiness of love and the unselfishness of a noble spirit 
that sighs at every sorrow which aillicts humanity." 

When George left him, Drayton called on Miss Willoughby, 
whom he had not seen since the party. He found that ami- 
able young lady dispensing her smiles lavislily to three or 
four finely-dressed young men, whose faces were radiant 
with joy. To Drayton she was particularly gracious ; and, 
had he not suspected her sincerity, he would not only have 
been delighted with her efibrts to advance his happiness, but 
would have admired her also. Mrs. Willoughby came in, 
and seemed extremely anxious that he should understand 
how much they were pleased by the acquisition of so agree- 
able an acquaintance as himself. There were some symp- 
toms of an intrinsically vulgar nature about her which ho 
by no means relished, from which her pretty daughter, how- 
ever, was entirely exempt. The mother had all that elabo- 
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rate aping of style which denote? the ill-hred, while the 
young lady's easy, ofif-hand mann3r would have passed for 
gentility any where. He left them with a promise to be 
very sociable, which seemed to gi/e them much unalloyed 
pleasure. 



CHAPTER X Vni. 

On the ensuing day, Drayton, ac< ording to agreement, rode 
out to Oakwood. He found Miss Randolph there, and was 
much pleased with her. He was very favorably impressed 
by her sprightly and intelligent conversation and afiable 
manner, and thought George's estimate of her loveliness by 
no means exaggerated. After din:.ier, he went with Colonel 
Meredith to see Mr. Fleetwood. 

The colonel found in Drayton an agreeable companion, 
and with him had frequently talked about the distinguished 
men of the past and present time. As they walked along, 
their conversation turned on oratois and eloquence. 

" There is no power in this coimtry like eloquence,*' re- 
marked the colonel. " An orator is sure to be a favorite. 
His is a dazzling and dangerous ^^ft, and his office is one 
of great responsibiUty. Our peoph are fond of speaking, and 
a talent of that kind is more admi *ed than any other. It is 
a sure passport to popular favor. I^'he commonest mind feels 
the charm of an eloquent lip, but t rarely troubles itself to 
understand the excellence of the pcet, which, being more ab- 
stract and refined, is less intelligi )le. The orator becomes 
rich in the same community in which a poet or painter 
starves." 

'' The undue exaltation of one spocies of intellect is always 
followed by the depreciation of otiier kinds of talent," said 
Drayton, thoughtfully. *' The po !t and philosopher sufier 
from the over-estimate of the orator, as is the case in this 
country at the present time. Ths showy speaker is more 
admired than the philosophical wri er, and the flashing mind 
is preferred to the profound ; and y e thus outrage all the es- 
timates of antecedent times." 

" True," returned the colonel, '* and that is the reason 
why the tongue of such a man as I'isher Ames, a most brill- 
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iant and noble orator, it is true, is more admired than the 
pen of Franklin, from which so much wisdom flowed. If 
such men as Locke and Milton were among us, they would 
be neglected by the many, who lavish all their honors on 
Henry and Hamilton. If you will take a speech which has 
been pronounced by some great orator, and compare it with 
a written essay from the pen of some unknown writer, you 
will frequently find that the pen of the obscure man has pro- 
duced a greater amount of vigorous and noble thought than 
the Up of the orator. This proves, what is e6 universally 
true, that men are not ranked according to the degrees of 
intellectual power they possess, so much as they are esti- 
mated by a certain vague and indefinable magic they exert 
over others." 

"And thus it happens," added Drayton, "that the dema- 
gogue has more admirers than the philosopher. There is 
no country under heaven in which eloquence is in such de- 
mand, and this is the reason why we have more orators than 
writers. The moment you create a desire for any particular 
order of minds, they are sure to come forth. Here the de- 
sire for orators exists, and every one who fancies he can suc- 
ceed makes choice of the rostrum, because the good people 
shower their plaudits on such heads as are eminent in such 
situations. Besides, there is every thing here to inspire such 
men. Our country is rich in her glorious reminiscences, and 
our form of government being popular, the people take a 
most hearty interest in its administration, and always go in 
crowds to listen to an eloquent exposition of the merits of 
measures which have been proposed or adopted. What do 
you think the true definition of eloquence to be, colonel ?" 

" Eloquence, like genius, can be felt, but not defined," 
returned the colonel. " It wears as many forms as Proteus 
himself did. It is unlike, in every thing but its influences, 
in the Indian and the senator, the natural and the cultivated 
orator. It does not consist in language, for two men may 
use the same words with entirely different effects. It does 
not depend on manner, for I have seen graceful and culti- 
vated speakers who roused no passion, and rough and awk- 
ward men who seemed to have dominion over every senti- 
ment of the heart. You may go and listen to an oration, 
and it may rouse every passion of your soul, and when you 
go away you can grow eloquent in describing its elfect, but 
you can not tell how it was produced. It is soul responding 
to sou], heart to heart. When Patrick Henry electrified that 
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grave assemblage of digmfied patriots at Carpenters' Hall 
by eloquence of amazing splendor, not one of those sages 
could have told why they were wrought on by the orator as 
they were. They saw the lightning burst from the cloud, 
and were dazzled and bewildered by it ; but when the storm 
had subsided, not one could give an intelligible account of it, 
for while it lasted all were blinded by its intense brilliancy, 
and when it was over it was too late to analyze it." 

On their way they passed by the house in which Mary 
Winters lived, aiid saw Hampton talking very earnestly with 
her. Drayton thought of what Roger had said respecting 
his visits,' and fancied, from his confusion as they came up, 
that his intentions could not be honorable. Hampton asked 
Colonel Meredith if Ellen was at home, and saying that h& 
would go and see her, left them. The colonel and Drayton 
stood and talked with Mary and her mother for a few min- 
utes, and^then resumed their walk. It was not long before 
they reached the residence of Mr. Fleetwood. 

The old man was lying down when they entered, and 
seemed to be in a particularly imsocial and misanthropic 
mood. His humor soon changed, and he conversed freely. 
His room was comfortably furnished. A negro man, in the 
capacity of a servant, was his only companion, and to him 
he rarely said much. Drayton looked about the room, and 
observed several books and two or three musical instruments, 
from which he inferred that the recluse was a lover of read- 
ing and music. 

"Do you never feel a desire to mingle in society?'* in- 
quired Drayton, anxious to find out how the solitary man 
amused himself. 

" I have never seen any thing so mighty lovable in it that 
I should sigh for it," replied the old man, sternly, as if he did 
not like such questions. 

" But, as man is a social being by nature, he is willing to 
sufier many annoyances in society rather than forego his love 
for its pleasures and conveniences," said Dra3rton. 

" If society were natural, then a man might wish to be in it," 
returned Mr. Fleetwood, relaxing his sternness a little ; " but 
I hate the base and artificial modes of living in these days." 

** There are many whose hearts are undegraded by the de- 
generacy of the times, and with such it is delightful to com- 
mune," continued Drayton, with a pertinacity which the old 
man did not appear to relish. 

*• You talk nonsense — ^you know nothing about it," retipme^ 
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Mr. Fleetwood, very harshly. He was bigoted, as your se* 
eluded men always are. One mind requires the action of 
others on it to prevent its contraction within narrow and 
selfish limits. The bigot in religion does not acquaint him- 
self with tenets which differ from his own ; and the bigots 
out of religion, by scorning the opinions that militate against 
their own cherished notions, are even more malignant and 
tyrannical than their religious brethren. 

" If a man has ten friends,'* continued the old gentleman, 
slowly, " he will, by associating with them, be compelled to 
meet fifty persons whom he despises, and that produces moro 
disrelish than the ten compensate him for. Here I am an 
independent man. I am cool in summer and warm in win- 
ter, and am free from the mahce of the many, and the de- 
ceitfulness of all. The occupant of a palace can do no more 
for his body and mind than I do, comfort for the one and 
content for the other being all that man can attain to. Come 
here, Trip," he continued, calling up his dog, and patting his 
head affectionately. " Here, bir, is a firmer friend than you 
can find in a whole city." 

While the old gentleman was fondling his dog, and look- 
ing well satisfied, for he fancied his argument against society 
unanswerable, Drayton said, 

** Many of the wisest men who have given their opinions 
on this subject to the world differ from you." 

** They were fools, and knew nothing about the comforts 
that a man like myself enjoys. I see you get your notions 
from books, young man. You ought to read them as I do, 
not to adopt their opinions, but to learn wisdom from their 
absurdities. The man who has too much book-knowledge is 
apt to grow to be like a parrot, and he is, at best, like a man 
who has too much whisky in his head, and can't see things 
as they are about him. Your philosophers are fools in com- 
mon matters, and your only men of sense are they who do 
their own thinking." 

" Well, I can not imagine how a man can be comfortable 
where the tones of woman's voice are never heard," said 
Drayton. 

** Maybe there are a good many things you can't imagine, 
seeing you are not quite omniscient yet," returned Mr. Fleet- 
wood, growing restless. " I get along better without women 
than most of my neighbors do with them." 

'' Suppose you should fall sick, then the prefK?ince of a 
woman would be necessary to your comforts." 
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'' I could but die, uid there would be an ead to the mat- 
ter ; for my life will have an end, even if your curiosity will 
not.'* 

Seeing that his inquisitiveness was so very disagreeable, 
Drayton repressed all further curiosity, and contented him- 
self by observing the old gentleman's deep wrinkles, vener- 
able beard, and har^h features. The colonel held a colloquy 
on business with hini, and, that being concluded, they rose to 
depart. Mr. Fleetwood accompanied them a short distance, 
and when about leaving them, he turned to I)rayt(m and 
said, 

" I'd like to see you, young man, again, if you'll promise 
not to ask me more than a thousand questions next time. 
You put me in mind of your grandfather, and of the only 
really pleasant hours I ever knew." 

" Well, sir, I will come," returned Drayton, smiling, " and 
be careful to render myself less disagreeable next time." 

Mr. Fleetwood, with Trip trotting alongside, returned to 
his sohtary abode ; an,d the colonel and Drayton passed on to 
the bank of the river, intending to follow it imtil they reached 
Oakwood. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

When Hampton parted from Colonel Meredith and Dray- 
ton at Mrs. Winters's, he walked leisurely across the fields 
toward the colonel's residence, revolving in his mind many 
projects he was cherishing. Before reaching the house, he 
met George with the ladies. He joined them, attaching 
himself to Ellen, who said she wished to take a walk up the 
river bank. 

George remained behind with Miss Randolph, occupying 
a seat, already referred to, on the green bank of the beauti- 
ful river. The sun was near the horizon, and threw his 
slant beams along the waveless boscmi of the stream, which 
glowed like a sheet of burnished gold. Two or three boats, 
containing fishermen, were lying at anchor near the island, 
and a few river craft were making slow progress, with their 
flags drooping listlessly along their flag-stafis. 

The western heaven was gorgeous. Light, feathery clouds 
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were reposing lazily over head, growing denser as they ap- 
proached the horizon. Caroline had heen gazing at the 
heavens for some time, when she said, 

** How beautiful ! This sky would be noticed if it hung 
over an Italian scene. Indeed, I never saw a more gloriouR 
simset even in that famed clime. I do not think a lover of 
the beautiful in nature need travel beyond the shores of oar 
own country, for, surely, it combines as much of the grand 
and the beautiful as any other land.'' 

" There are some persons, Caroline, who think there is no 
beauty in heaven or earth in regions with which they are 
familiar, and such must go abroad to gratify an aifeeted ad- 
miration of beautiful scenery. These persons are destitute 
of taste and mental strength ; for, when foreigners come 
among us, they are delighted, and clap their hands in the 
presence of a scene like this, at the same time protesting 
that ours is a clime of pre-eminent loveliness." 

" I made a foppish American my enemy for life while in 
Italy," said Caroline. " We were a few miles out of Na- 
ples, and he became wild with rapture as he looked on the 
landscape, and vowed such a sight was sufficient induce- 
ment to a voyage across the Atlantic. I told him I had 
seen hundreds more lovely, and promised him, if he visited 
me in my home, to show him a more beautiful prospect than 
Italy contained. I added, he was not a good American, or 
he would not disparage his native land by any such com- 
parisons as he was fond of making. He pronounced my 
taste vulgar because it was patriotic. Wherever I happened 
to be, I held up the vast superiority of my own countr}', and 
I had the honor to be called the Democratic lady for my de- 
votion to my native land. How I wish that you were as 
good a Democrat as I am." 

" Such a change in my politics," returned George, " is 
not to be contemplated, for I am strongly attached to the 
principles of the Federalists. But if any thing could repub- 
licanize me, it would be your eloquence, for there is no per- 
suasion and logic so forcible as the tones of the lip we 
love." 

" I wish that lip could persuade you to leave the Feder- 
alists, and to become as good a Democrat as my father is. 
By-the-way, your friend, Mr. Drayton, is a Deniotrrat.*' 

'* Oh yes, and a very zealous one too. Now he would 
suit you exactly, for he is very aspiring, and I should not 
wonder if he were to represent this district in Congress in a 
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few years. I am altbgether too poetical and literary in my 
aspirations to enter the political arena." 

'* Mr. Hampton gave me a scolding the other day for talk- 
ing on political subjects," said Caroline. ** He thinks that 
ladies ought to confine their thoughts to parties, puddings, 
and pickles, and other like improving subjects. I wonder 
what such persons think women were endowed with mind 
for ?" ^ 

" There are many who thmk with Mr. Hampton, but I 
have always thought that a lady could not be too intelli- 
gent. She should know something of every subject. That 
she must talk about something is certain, and if she is in- 
telligent on no topics but domestic ones, her conversation will 
be of such things. My taste inclines me to prefer poUtics 
from pretty lips to the most interesting recipes ever invent- 
ed for the improvement of pies and puddings, though I can 
soon get a surfeit of either." 

" I think there are ladies enough who have just the amount 
of ignorance to please the tastes of these amiable gentle- 
men," said Caroline. " I can not help suspecting such per- 
sons of having tyrannical dispositions ; and I fear they are 
silly enough to wish that the right which ladies possess in 
common with themselves, to think and to talk as they please, 
could be shackled. For my part, so long as my tongue is 
not worn out — and that is a calamity some of my friends 
predict for it some of these days — just so long will I talk of 
what concerns me most, whether it is politics or pickles." 

** I commend that resolution," said George. " A lady 
never speaks improperly when she converses on subjects 
which do not display her ignorance, and I am not afraid of 
your committing such impropriety." 

" I am very ambitious, as Ellen is, you know ; and I think 
every lady should resemble her too ; and then, if they have 
as much influence over their husbands as people say they 
have, their husbands would be more worthy of their love, for 
they would cultivate their minds more than they do. A la- 
dy's ambition should be for her husband's success, and she 
should continually stimulate him to exertion. I will make 
a very great man of you some of these days yet, sir, or worry 
your life out of you." 

As she concluded she smiled, and looked archly at her 
companion, who said, 

" I would do any thing for you. For you I would seek 
the liBts of fame, and, like a knight of former days, win the 
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prize, if possible, that I might enjoy praise, sweet and glow- 
ing, from the lip of beauty. I would climb ambition*8 most 
slippery heights, because your heart would share my tri- 
umph. I will woo the muses to my study, and wander by 
the side of Helicon until my locks are heavy with its mists. 
For you my thoughts shall travel beyond the stars, and be- 
come acquainted with Nature in all her aspects. The songs 
of birds — ^the flowers of spring — ^the moaning winds of au- 
tumn — ^the lone mountain clifls, where the scream of the 
eagle is heard — ^the wild ocean, when the spirits of the storm 
are whitening its billows with foam — shall for you, by turns, 
win my fancy and gild my song. I will become profound 
in the knowledge of the past — I will study society — I will 
question my own heart — ^I will commune with the living 
and the dead — I will call the master minds of all ages to 
my aid — I will invoke the spirits of the earth and the air, 
and summon up the mysterious power that rules the lone, 
deep hour of midnight to assist me, if by such means I can 
render myself more worthy of your love, and bring the flush 
of pride to your brow, and win the honeyed tones of appro- 
bation from your lips." 

As he spoke his eye brightened, his cheek flushed, his lip 
quivered with enthusiasm. Caroline watched the changing 
expressions that flitted over his features, and drank in hu 
fervent tones with intense interest. As she glanced at his 
vivid eye, she fancied she could discover in its depths some- 
thing of the rapt power of genius, and almost adored it. 

" And would you act thus for my sake ?" she inquired, 
earnestly, looking full in his face, and placing her soft hand 
gently on his. 

" Oh yes," he replied, grasping her proffered hand. 
" Any eminence within the reach of my abilities shall be 
mine, if you desire it. You have but to wish it, and I will 
ascend to heights known but to the eagle, if the eagle's 
power is mine." 

" It is enough — I am satisfied." 

The next minute she discovered that a change had passed 
over her lover's features. Gone was the bright glance of his 
eye, and vanished was the enthusiasm that flashed on his 
noble brow like the reflection of the frolic lightning on the 
evening cloud. Sadness, like a sable shadow, was on his 
pale face, and a tear glistened in his radiant eye. 

" Oh ! why do you look thus ?" she exclaimed, with a wild 
expression of surprise. 
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For a moment he said nothing, for his heart was too full ; 
and there she sat, gazing wildly up on his face, as if she were 
reading every secret shrouded in the depths of his spint. His 
head declined for an instant, and then, raising his eye, he 
tried to look cheerful as he said, 

" Alas I what creatures of the moment we are ! The 
breath of the tempest passes over the bright surface of the 
river, and its tranquillity is gone ; and the lightning touches , 
the pride of the forest, and in an instant its lofty head comes 
crashing to the earth ; and with equal suddenness an unex- 
pected thought will frequently dash the cup of hope from the 
lip, red with pleasure, when we least look for it. One glance 
at yonder walls," he contini^ed, pointing toward the family 
cemetery, " chilled the enthusiasm and froze the hopes that 
a moment before swelled my heart and winged the thoughts 
I felt. A voice from the tomb paralyzed my feelings, and 
whispered to my spirit that the grave, and not the triumphs 
of worldly ambition, should be its doom." 

'^My dear George !" was the only exclamation that es- 
caped her hps before her head drooped, and she wept. Her 
sobbings soon -became audible to George, whose feelings for 
a while suppressed the words of encouragement he would 
have uttered. 

'' My dear Caroline," he said, when he regained sufficient 
composure, " how foolish we are I It was but a fancy," he 
continued, with a melancholy smile and a subdued tone ; 
" and yet our too credulous hearts received it as if it were 
truly a voice from the sunless land. Lift up your head, and 
see how the gloom has passed away from my features, and 
know that my heart is again beating high with hope I" 

She brushed the tears from her eyes, and slowly raised 
her head, and when her look encountered her lover's, she 
perceived no sadness there. 

" It was cruel, it was worse than cruel," he said, as he 
placed his arm about her waist and drew her nearer, " to 
torture you with my idle and superstitious fancies. Look up 
yonder ! Look up at those crimson clouds ! How resplen- 
dently they glow in the beams of the setting sun ! How 
serene is the bosom of the river, and how exquisite is the 
song of that bird, gushing up from its grateful heart an an- 
them to the Deity before it seeks the sheltering bough for 
the night. Oh ! at such an hour the heart should be im- 
troubled, and the brow as tranquil as the deep blue sky 
above it !" 
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Caroline, with the quick and searching penetration of her 
sex, perceived his object was to divert her thoughts from sor- 
row, and responding thereto, said, 

" The sky is grand I And do you observe those light 
orange clouds, floating like gossamer boats with their spirit- 
crews on the azure sea ?** 

" And now lower your eyes, and see how the sun falls be- 
low the crest of the distant mountain ! He sinks as Julius 
Caesar sank in the Capitol, enrobed in purple !" 

In a few minutes they rose and walked toward the house. 
George looked back through the openings among the trees, 
in order to see whether Ellen- and Hampton were returning, 
and said, 

** Ellen must have gone a considerable distance up the 
bank, for she is not visible.'' 

" I think your friend, Mr. Drayton, admires Ellen very 
much," said Caroline, as they reached the house, " for I dis- 
covered something in his manner I could not account for on 
any other supposition. I think he is a gentleman of much 
nobleness and principle." 

"Undoubtedly he merits your high opinion," returned 
George. " He is very much depressed, at times, by the ap- 
prehension that he will not succeed in acquiring fame and 
fortune in his profession ; but I anticipate a high degree of 
success for him, for I do not beheve that industry, joined 
with merit, ever remained unnoticed and unpatronized for 
any great length of time ; and he has both those qualifica- 
tions for rising in the world in an eminent degree." 



CHAPTER XX. 

Ellen, accompanied by Hampton, kept the path which 
wound among the trees growing on the green bank of the 
river. Her companion was an old and familiar acquaint- 
ance. .She had been informed of many facts in his personal 
history which she utterly condemned, and at times she hes- 
itated whether she ought to permit him to continue his in- 
timacy with her. But then the recollections ol" her early 
years, many of which were intimately associated with him, 
would appeal forcibly in his favor, and she concluded it 
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would be better that her conduct toward him should con- 
tinue unchanged. 

Hampton flattered himself that much of his conduct, which 
he felt to be gross and inexcusable in the extreme, was un- 
known to her, whose purity he well knew would be shocked 
if she was informed of it. His inordinate vanity induced 
him to beheve that by long-continued perseverance he could 
overcome all the objections she had frequently urged against 
him ; and he fancied that, by deceiving her in regard to his 
vices, he might eventually triumph over all obstacles, and 
secure her affections. For such a hope Ellen had given him 
no warrant, for she had never shown any more respect for 
him than the civilities of society required. StUl, he con- 
strued every word, look, and smile of hers, when in his pres- 
ence, as indications of the most kindly sentiments toward 
him, and had recently resolved on prosecuting his suit with 
renewed ardor. For this purpose he visited her very fre- 
quently ; made her sundry trifling presents ; exerted every 
means in his power to win her regard, and had concluded 
that he might venture to make a profession of love with 
strong probabilities of success. That such a man as Hamp- 
ton could not feel any sentiment akin to that ennobling love 
which elevates and purifies the heart, spiritualizes every 
thought born under the shadow of its power, and bums for 
a union of spirit and a sympathy of thought with some be- 
loved object, was as well known to himself as to any one else. 
What he called love was but a sensual and groveUng pas- 
sion of the earth, blended with that low and mean avarice 
which regards the pecuniary advantages of a matrimonial 
connection as a matter of the highest m<3ment. Profligate 
and abandoned as he was, he yet had the temerity to hope 
that the unsullied hand of the beautiful and lovely Ellen 
Meredith might be his ; and he was base enough to confess 
to himself that he regarded his success as desirable chiefly 
because it would advance his worldly interests, and put him 
in possession of the Oakwood estate, where he might live 
luxuriously, unharassed by the necessity of laboring for the 
means of a subsistence. His vices had nearly reduced him 
to bankruptcy, and he felt that the only way by which he 
could reinstate his fortunes was to marry an heiress. Such 
was the man, and such were the views entertained by him, 
who dreamed of winning the affections of that gentle heart 
which looked upon love as an emanation from above, as bright 
and as pure as the beam which sparkles in the dew-drop. 
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While she was sauntering along carelessly, and not at all 
suspecting the thoughts that were agitating his mind, he 
was meditating on the propriety of embracing that oppor- 
timity to declare his passion in her ear. She rallied him 
more than once on his moodiness, which he answered with 
a sigh and an averting of the eye, which was meant for sen- 
timentality. She was more than usually gay and buoyant, 
and talked on rapidly, without seeming to care whether he 
heeded what she said or not. Indeed, what he might think 
was a matter of the most perfect indifference to her, for her 
heart was full of animation, and she acted and thought very 
much as she would have done had she been wandering with- 
out a companion. Springing aside from the path, she stooped 
down and pulled a beautiful wild flower, and, extending it 
toward her moody admirer, said, 

" There, sir, do you not think that a sweet flower ? See 
how rich its hues are, and it only needs some fragrance to 
complete its perfection." 

He looked carelessly at the simple flower, and then glan- 
cing at the merry eye of his companion, answered, 

" It is delightful, decidedly ; I wish I had some of your 
relish for such things. But, alas ! my feelings, once fresh, 
are now withered as that flower will be to-morrow." 

"Well, now, that is what I call sentimental," she said, 
laughing at the thought. " Why, sir," she continued, " you 
have no taste if you do not love flx)wers, and in that partic- 
ular you difier from most of the sentimental gentlemen of 
my acquaintance. I mean to get up a society of persons of 
good taste, and the quaUfication for membership shall be a 
devoted love of flowers. Take caiVj, sir, or you will not have 
the honor of being a member." 

" If any thing could induce me to cultivate a taste for such 
things," he said, with a sigh, " it would be the wish to be- 
come a member of your society. But if I were to make the 
attempt, I should certainly fail. My thoughts," he contin- 
ued, with his eyes fixed on her face, " my thoughts, Miss 
Meredith, my feelings, are all given to one subject. There is 
only one thing in life that is very dear to me, and, under such 
circumstances, it would be useless in me to try to acquire 
tastes which Heaven has denied me. If you were to plant a 
rose on that old stump, do you suppose it would flourish T' 

" Indeed I do not know, as I have never made any such 
horticultural experiments. But stop your prosing, and listen 
to the poetry of that bird's song ! Don't you think its strains 
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resemble the mello-west tones of a fife ? I hope, sir, you have 
some ear, although you have no heart." 

" Not much ear either, I fear," returned Hampton, in a 
tone that was decidedly unmusical ; '* and I must confess, to 
be candid, that I have not much love for birds' songs. As 
a friend of mine said," he added, more gayly, " they are too 
un-Italian for my taste." 

" Pshaw ! sir, your friend has no soul, and I pity him from 
the bottom of my heart. Hark ! that blessed bird is raising 
its exquisite notes again !" 

" I would rather look at the rose blooming on your cheek," 
said Hampton, glancing at her, while her eye was directed 
upward to the bird, to whose Bong she was listening with a 
rapt expression of delight, " than on all the flowers that ever 
grew in garden or forest ; and I would rather drii^ in the 
ecstatic melody of your voice, than listen to all the birds that 
ever sang in Eden. Now, my lady fair, confess that I have 
Some taste." 

"When you indicate it, I will," she replied; and then 
stepping to the verge of the bank, and glancing at the glo- 
ries of the western sky, she continued, ** I will give you an 
opportunity of vindicating your tastes from my censure. 
Look up at that sky, and tell me whether you ever saw any 
thing more brilliant and beautiful !" 

"It is a brilliant scene, but I confess my heresy, as you, 
I fear, will think it, when I assure you I had rather gaze 
on the heaven of your brow swept by curls instead of clouds,' 
. than on that beautifrd sky." 

" You must be daft, sir, as they say in Scotland," was all 
she said to him in return. She thought he was impertinent, 
and felt very much like telling him so. She was used to 
that very common and ill-judged species of flattery, and al- 
ways experienced a feeling of contempt when it was addressed 
to her in so personal a manner, and at so unseasonable a 
moment. 

They stood for some minutes in silence on the bank of the 
river. Ellen was musing on the beauties of sky and cloud, 
without a thought of her companion, while he stood by her 
side gazing on her radiant and beautiful face. A thrill of 
passion ran through his frame, for if he ever felt any thing 
like love, it was at that moment ; and burning language rose 
to his lips, but he had not sufficient courage to speak it just 
then. They resumed their walk in silence. Hampton was 
the first to speak. 
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" "Were you ever in love, Miss Meredith ?" 

" Yes, with all the glad and beautiful things of this earth. 
By-the-way, sir, you must be sadly slandered, or your expe- 
rience with that very tender passion must be the most re- 
markable ever known to mortal man. I heard, lately, that 
both Miss Churchill and Miss Carson had the honor of re- 
jecting you in one short evening. Now, I must say, your 
facility in getting in love and getting out again is the most 
astonishing thing of the sort I ever heard of." 

" I scorn sttch reports," said Hampton, while a dark shadow 
passed over his swarthy features. " They are foul lies, and 
I trust you do not believe them." 

" I think it quite probable, sir, that your heart, which you 
delight in representing as remarkable for capacity and sens- 
itiveness, may be transfixed by two arrows at the same 
time." 

Had she been aware of what this conversation would lead 
to, she would have checked it at once. He hesitated an in- 
stant, when, feeling courageous, he said, 

'' You mistake me, Ellen. My heart is as true and un- 
swerving as a swan's. Although, in society, gallantry re- 
quires that I should bow at many shrines, yet I have never 
offered up my affections at any one. How could I, when 
my heart was constant in its devotions to one beautiful and 
divine object — to you, Ellen ?" 

" That is very pretty, but very wild sort of language to 
come from your tongue, Mr. Hampton. If you say any thing 
more so silly and so solemn, I will certainly think you crazy," 
she said, wishing to spare his feehngs and put an end to his 
confession. 

** If I am crazy, Ellen, then love for you has made me so." 

He would have added more, but she looked dubiously at 
him, and laughed outright, saying, 

" I mean to go right over to your mother, and advise her 
by all means to have you sent forth-with to some lunatic 
asylum, for I protest I never heard a gentleman utter the 
veriest badinage with such a solemn face in my life, and I 
can not account for it on any other supposition than that you 
are stark mad." 

" Here on my knee," he said, passionately, as he dropped 
on that portion of his body and seized her hand, " here, I 
beg you, I implore you, Ellen, to listen to me." 

" Well, now, this is a very interesting scene, as well as a 
very fme piece of acting,'* said Ellen, laughing, as she con- 
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templated the position of her lover. She was very well 
aware that he had no heart to wound, and therefore treated 
his seriousness as if it were the most farcical thing in the 
world, thinking that the best way of terminating a scene 
which was extremely disagreeable to her. For a genuine 
feeling, no one entertained more respect or sympathy ; but 
she knew Hampton was utterly destitute of the power of 
cherishing a pure passion, and added, 

" You must surely be trying to revive the days of chivalry 
in this prosaic country, and your effort is very creditable to 
you. If you would go on the stage, I have no doubt of your 
entire success." 

While she spoke, his common sense suggested to him that 
he had better rise and laugh at what had passed, but, at 
the same time, his vanity whispered to him that she was 
only trying his fidelity, and under that persuasion, and with 
the hope that perseverance would melt her to kindness, he 
retained his position, and, with a fervent tone of voice, con- 
tinued, 

" I love you, Ellen, with a passion which borders on mad- 
ness, and my happiness and my misery are alike in your 
hands. Oh ! Ellen, if you—" 

. " It is useless to say more, Mr. Hampton,'* she said, inter- 
rupting him, and assuming a more dignified and distant air. 
" You act very strangely, sir. Kise, and behave yourself like 
a man." 

While she was speaking her cheek became flushed, and, 
disengaging her hand from his grasp, she took a few steps 
from him, as if she intended returning home. He jumped 
up and approached her, and while his face was burning 
with shame and passion, exclaimed, in a loud and passion- 
ate tone, 

** Oh I how can you treat me so coldly — how can you act 
so cruelly ? I love you, Ellen, and at this moment feel that 
death would be preferable to your frown." 

She turned, and, looking at him with a calm but most res- 
olute expression of countenance, said, 

" Mr. Hampton, I will not listen to any more such pro- 
fessions from you. You amaze me." 

Her decided tone infuriated him, and, with the wild and 
distracted air of one reft of his senses, he said, 

" Plunge a dagger through my heart, if you please, but do 
not look so coldly on one who is ready to die tor your sake, 
if that act is necessary to convince you of my devotion. If 
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you could but see my heart, and read its burning sentiments, 
you would respect, even if you would not return, the deep and 
devoted love I feel for you." 

Scarcely knowing what he did, he again seized her hand, 
and was in the act of raising it to his lips, when she jerked 
it from his grasp, and sprang on the trunk of a prostrate tree 
which lay across the path. She folded her arms, and, draw- 
ing herself up to her full stature, looked in his eye and said, 

" Edward Hampton, you have known me long, and you 
also know that I am not to be trifled with. I have com- 
manded you to utter no more passion in my presence, and 
yet you still persist in it. If you would retain my friend- 
ship, you must at least assume some self-respect, even if you 
have it not." 

His folly flashed on his mind, and his crushed vanity tor- 
tured him. He had gone too far to retract what he had 
said, and he felt irritated beyond all endurance at his own 
conduct. He did not wish the scene to end just then, and, 
approaching her with his eyes glaring vividly, he lifted his 
arm toward heaven, and with a subdued voice, said, 

" I call Heaven to witness, Ellen, that the love I have of- 
fered you is as pure as that which bums in the bosom of an 
angel. Oh, do not quite madden me with your insufierable 
coldness. Act as if nothing had occurred. One smilo — 
one sweet smile from your lips will compose me." 

" I keep my smiles for those who deserve them, sir," she 
replied, with a lip curling with disdain. " I lavish them not, 
on those who are as destitute of pride as this dead tree," she 
added, as she stamped on the trunk of the tree beneath her 
— "on those who have neither honor, principle, nor self-re- 
spect. You are presumptuous, sir, in supposing you could 
win a smile from me." 

" Then is my misery complete," he returned. *' You have 
no regard for my happiness, else you would not scorn my 
love, Ellen." 

" You have furnished me with the proper words," she said, 
looking proudly and disdainfully as she spoke, " for I do scorn 
your love as I do the man who could msike himself so cheap 
as to beg a lady to accept a hand she has rejected apfain and 
again with the most undisguised disdain — ^who persists in of- 
fering his love to one who has spurned it ^"ith the most un- 
equivocal contempt. Now, sir, I trust you arc suliiciently 
satisflcd to leave me to myself." 

Her cheek was red and her eye flashed with anger as she 
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spake, and the curling lip indicated the pride of her nature 
and the irrepressible scorn she felt. The mortification of 
her lover was evident as, with a confused look and falter- 
ing tone, he said, 

" I confess my error, Miss Meredith. Will you do me the 
favor — ^it may be the last one I shall ever ask of you — ^to 
keep what has passed between us a profound secret ?'* 

" Ay, I will, sir !" she replied, looking haughtily down on 
him as her eye flashed with indignation. " That request 
shall be freely granted, I assure you, sir, for I would not hum- 
ble myself so nearly to your own level as to confess that I 
have listened to professions of love from Hps like yours." 

" To forgive and forget is the province of angels, Miss Mer- 
edith ; may I expect pardon for my folly from you ?" 

" Yes, on condition that you deport yourself as though you 
know me not henceforth. I have long wished for an oppor- 
tunity of discontinuing the familiarity that I have too long 
suifered. And now grant me one favor in return, and leave 
me to my own reflections." 

As she spoke she discovered the forms of her father and 
Drayton coming toward her, and slie jumped from the tree 
on which she had been standing, and, without saying another 
word to her lover, ran to meet them. Hampton watched her 
form as it receded from him for a minute, and then passed ofl* 
rapidly in another direction. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

As Ellen proceeded onward, her frame trembled from the 
excitement of her feelings. The scene she had just passed 
through caused her much irritation ; and as she thought 
of Hampton's conduct, pity and contempt for him by turns 
swayed her feehngs. Her strong emotions caused the tears 
to start in her eyes ; but, with that control which she was 
in the habit of exerting over her excited feelings, she sub- 
dued her emotions, and, brushing the tears from her eyes, 
ran on rapidly, like a gay and happy creature, with a smil- 
ing face. She grasped her father's arm nervously, and he 
contemplated her a moment and said, 

" My daughter, you appear to be excited ; what has hap- 
pened to you ?" 

F 
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'' I have been running. How did you like Mr. Fleetwood, 
Mr. Drayton ?*' she asked, anxious to divert their attention 
from herself. 

'^ He is one of the most singular men I ever saw/' replied 
Drayton. " He is certainly very eccentric ; and he has some 
rough and strong points, which I mean to study at my leisure.'' 

'* What a delightful evening this is !'* said Ellen, nearly 
out of breath from her emotions and her strong efforts to sup- 
press them. " I never heard the birds sing more sweetly." 

" Perhaps you are in a peculiarly fine mood for enjoying 
such things," remarked Drayton. " You know how much 
our delights depend on the condition of our minds. When, 
we are cheerful, we can enjoy what we should dislike if we 
were moody ; ttnd when we are particularly contemplative 
and poetical, the songs of birds afibrd us exquisite pleasure." 

" True !" said Ellen ; ** and, speaking of what is poetical, 
have you been observing the beauty of the western sky ?" 

" Oh yes," replied Drayton, " your father has by far too 
fine a relish for glorious sunsets to pass such a one as adorned 
the heavens this evening unnoticed.^ We sat on the bank 
and looked at it for a quarter of an hour, and I think it was 
one of the most magnificent scenes my eyes ever beheld." 

" I have run so fast that I am almost exhausted," said 
Ellen, smiling at the success with which she contrived to 
conceal her excitement. " I left George and CaroUne sit- 
ting on the river's bank while I wandered off. I presume 
they have grown weary while waiting for me, and returned 
home." 

When they reached the house, George asked his sister 
where Mr. Hampton was, and expressed some surprise at 
her returning without him. 

** We had a difierence, and I advised him to go home, and 
he very gallantly obeyed me, thus leaving me to enjoy my- 
self as well as I could without his society." 

" You have offended him, sister, and I would not wonder 
if he were to wait for some apology from you before he comes 
back here." 

" The probability is, then, he will not honor us very soon," 
said Ellen ; " and we must do the best we can to survive 
the loss of so very agreeable an associate." 

Ellen soon introduced another subject, and felt glad she 
had escaped the necessity of making some very disagreeable 
explanations. 

The evening wore away pleasantly, and, notwithstanding 
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Ellen's gayety, Drayton £uieied that her thoughts would oc- 
casionally recur to some disagreeable subject, for he observed 
that she was at times abstracted. She talked brilliantly and 
sang sweetly, and to the eye of a stranger she would have 
seemed one of the happiest beings in the world. But the 
stranger would have misjudged in estimating the lightness 
of her heart from the lightness of her. manner, and his error 
would by no means have been extraordinary, for we fre- 
quently deck our faces with smiles when our hearts are as 
bitter as the fruits that grow by the Bead Sea. 

The pride of man's heart induces him to crush^ as with a 
heel of iron, a disagreeable emotion, while a sensitive woman 
has no refuge from such tc^rture but that which she finds in 
her tears. Notwithstanding her buoyancy, the image of 
Hampton was continually present to her during the evening, 
and when she retired to her chamber, she took a deliberate 
survey of her conduct in relation to him— commended herself 
for the course she pursued — scorned as she dwelt on the re- 
membrance of his importunate appeals — and then wept pro- 
fusely, and gradually became calm. 

When Hampton parted from Ellen, he walked off on a 
rapid pace toward the residence of his mother, while his 
wounded vanity caused him much exquisite agony. He 
loathed the thought of his own humiliation, and cursed his 
folly with the earnestness and bitterness of a maniac. He 
writhed as he recalled Ellen's haughty disdain, and muttered 
his curses aloud when he thought of the scorn with which 
she had rejected the ofier of his hand. His mortification 
was intense as he fancied how contemptuously she would 
henceforth look upon him. But, with individuals of his caste, 
such bitter feelings soon expend their fury, and before he 
reached the road side he lifted his head from the ground and 
soliloquized in the following strain, muttering his words quite 
audibly as he went along. 

** "What a cursed fool I am ! What a pity it is that a fel- 
low's common sense don't act until it's too late. I can see 
very clearly how I should have acted, now, when the time's 
gone by ; but when I had some use for my sense, it wouldn't 
come to my assistance. A man is as blmd as a bat before 
a thing occurs, but he can see as clear as an eagle after it's 
all over. Whew ! just to think of it, how her eye flashed 
its lightning on me ! I'll swear, I don't believe any pretty 
lip ever wore so much scorn at one time before. And how 
the pretty creature raved and talkisd about my presumption 
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in thinking I had the pov^er to win a smile from her ! By 
the Evangelists ! I'd give half I am worth — ^but that would 
only be one coat and one pair of Davis's boots — I'd give a 
good deal, if I had it, to I ave a good portrait of the scornful 
lady as she stood on the trunk of that old tree, with her 
arms folded, telling me th it she was not a lady to be trifled 
with. Faith, I beUeve it low. Well, that cake's dough, or 
I'm no judge. Now, you see, Mr. Ned Hampton, you una^ 
dulterated jackass, by yow bad management to-day you have 
lost the deed to the Oakwood estate. Think of that, and do 
better next time. I fla ter myself that I've impudence 
enough to hold my imdeilip up even in her presence yet. 
By Jove ! impudence is '^A)rth as much as a German prin- 
cipality to a man. I ha^ e a magnificent endowment of it, 
and it shall work out mf salvation yet. These flats and 
jiltings are what one must expect; but, curse them, they 
are not among the pleaE ares of Paradise. I am one of a 
vast number of great me:i who have gone home muttering 
and cursing their luck b( cause some freakish beauties saw 
fit to give tiiem an awful fling heavenward. I think I can 
come down as softly as a ny of them. It is the destiny of 
us great men, ha ! ha ! hi ! it is the destiny of us great men 
to be laid on our backs h/ pretty girls, who can't appreciate 
our sublime and soaring merits. Let me see, what had I 
better do now ? Shall I fo and get gloriously drunk, drown 
my sorrows in the bowl, after the fashion of the immortal 
bfi^rds, or shall I go and court somebody else ? That's a 
happy thought. 'Off" with the old love and on with the 
new.' Sensible man th:.t, who gives such admirable ad- 
vice. Let's see what I s lall do ? Ah ! I have it. I'll go 
and fin^h my visit to Mjiry. Look out, Mary Winters, or 
there '11 be the mischief 1o pay some of these days. What's 
that Dick' the Third says of the Lady Anne ? Something 
about winning her and not wearing her long, I believe. 
Hang me, I never had any genius for remembering Shaks- 
peaie. If I ever take th'; fair Ellen's advice and go on the 
stage, I'll play Romeo, fo: that jimips with my genius, and 
all its amazing peculiarilles and sublimities, exactly." 

Here he reached the riad, :uid turned up toward Mary's 
home. He soon met he:, and, as he saluted her, his face 
was as free from all shiilows as the most fastidious lady 
would wish to look on. 

Hampton had frequent ly expressed a great deal of regard 
for Mary Winters, and, had she been wise, she would have 
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suspected the sincerity of his professions and spurned them, 
instead of viewing them as the confessions of an honest heart. 
But she, like many others of hor sex and condition, was 
flattered by the attentions of one who was so superior, so- 
cially, to herself, and listened with delight to every word he 
uttered. Notwithstanding her engagement with Roger, she 
exerted every means she possessed to win the affections of 
Hampton. Indeed, she was anxious to unite her fortimes 
with one who could hoast more re inement than Ex)ger. He 
was honest, but then he was rou|h, and the more she re- 
flected on his want of manner an' I address, the less inclina- 
tion she felt to fulfill her engagement with him. When she 
contrasted his boorishness with Hampton's elegance, she re- 
coiled from the prospect of marrying one in whom she could 
feel so little pride. Her situation was perilous ; for she was 
a gay, glad creature of impulse, ^ho rarely troubled herself 
with reflections on the propriety ( f any course that her pas- 
sions prompted her to pursue, an. I never doubted the truth 
of a profession if it was grateful t ) her feelings. 

On the present occasion she received Hampton with the 
most undisguised delight, and, as he pressed her hand and 
told her that he had been with tl e ladies at Oakwood, and 
found that they could not confer jialf as much happiness on 
him as she could, she felt flattered, and believed every word 
he uttered. Her eye was radiar t with joy, and her cheek 
became flushed as the honeyed iccents from his lips fell 
upon her ear and awakened the kiidest feehngs of her heart. 
Hampton observed the pleasure h 3 afforded her, and it was 
not long before he fancied that sh 5 was in his power. She, 
unsuspecting girl, had read in ror lance, and had known in- 
stances in real Hfe, in which men o superior birth ho-d stooped 
from aristocratic heights to wed .vomen of less pretension, 
and her vanity assured her that } lampton was one of those 
noble men, and that she would probably be one of those 
highly favored women. Alas I ii is vanity that holds the 
treacherous gift of the fabled sire: is, and, lulled by its melo- 
dious tones, how often are the sa\ jig suspicions of the heart 
quieted, and thus vice afforded ai easy triumph ! 

As the night was pleasant, the r left the house and wan- 
dered out beneath the stars. The serene sky and tranquil 
earth were in harmony, and the landscape reposed in the 
shadow of the wing of night, wit lout a breath or sound to 
disturb its holy quiet. Mary climf closely to Hampton's arm, 
and listened to his words with delirious pleasure, and expe- 
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rienoed a witchery steal upon her senses such as she had 
never known bel^e. The stars pursued their mysterious 
and silent courses through the deep blue sky ; the unwhis- 
pering breeze of evening kissed their cheeks and fanned their 
brows gently ; and the low and indistinct murmurings of the 
river rose melodiously and softly on their ears, as if afraid 
to break the sacred silence reigning round. They reached 
the bank of the river, and gazed upon the stars reflected in 
the bosom of the stream, and Mary was infatuated with the 
hour and the scene as her heart &ank in the subtle poison 
from the lip of her companion. 

"Mary," he said, in a low and musical tone of voice, 
" Mary, do you remember when we used to go to school to- 
gether in the old school-house, over here in the comer of the 
woods ? I was much older than you, but even then I looked 
on your bright face and long auburn curls, and thought you 
the loveliest, as you were the fairest, among all the girls. 
And do you recollect how I used to catch you up in my arms, 
and kiss your blushing cheek with all the fervency of a 
young adorer ?" 

He stopped, and, placing his arm round her waist, looked 
down, with an eye burning with passion, on the sweet and 
dreamy face which the fair girl turned up toward him as she 
answered, 

" Yes, they were precious days. You were a naughty boy 
then, and used to kiss us little girls as if you really did love 
us." 

" And I did love you then as I do now," whispered Hamp- 
ton, as he stooped down and kissed the lip of the unsuspect- 
ing girl. "Mary," he continued, "let us sit down here, and 
while we are looking at the stars shining in the river's bosom, 
we will talk of those sweet days." 

They were seated on the trunk of a fallen tree, and Hamp- 
ton, again twining his arm about her waist, played his fingers 
among the tresses that shaded her pure and unspotted brow. 
And, while thus supporting her willing form, he talked to 
her of love, and of the happiness which would be hers if she 
would consent to link her fate with his own wayward fortunes. 

And she was false to Roger for the sake of one whose Upas- 
like breath "^^ithered the flowers of her innocence, which, up 
to that hour, bloomed and exhaled their fragrance in the 
smiles of an onboking and approving Heaven. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

As the season advanced, George Meredith's friends, fear- 
ing the effect of the winter on his delicate frame, advised 
him to seek a more genial clime. To this course he was 
much opposed. His home-feeling was very strong, and his 
imagination clouded the prospect of leaving it with a thou- 
sand horrors. It was not imtil the voice of Miss Randolph 
mingled with the solicitations of his friends that he gave up 
his opposition, and commenced his preparations to spend the 
winter under a more southern sky. 

It was on a bright and sunny day in October that he rode 
over to Mr. Randolph's to bid Caroline adieu. As he rode 
along, every well-known object, every bird, every stream, 
and every tree seemed to his fancy to entreat him to stay. 
He sighed deeply when he reflected how soon he should be 
parted from scenes and persons so loved, and dwelt on the 
probability that he should never see them again. As such 
thoughts rose before him, his face, like his feelings, became 
shadowed with melancholy. As he approached the house, 
he discovered the tall and graceful form of Caroline stand- 
ing in the door, as if she was awaiting his arrival, and he 
resolved to assume a cheerfulness he did not feel, to mitigate 
the gloom of the parting moment. He suppressed his emo- 
tions, and advanced and saluted her with a face beaming 
with pleasure. They soon passed into the house, and in her 
company the hours went by rapidly and joyfully. Long and 
interesting to themselves was the conversation they held, 
and the westering sun told of the day's decline before either 
seemed to take any note of the flight of time. The dreaded 
moment at length arrived, and George rose to take leave. 

" Oh, do not leave me yet," she said, in a tone of entreaty, 
looking up at him ; " stay a little longer. I would not lose 
a moment for any consideration." 

He hesitated — grasped the hand which was extended to 
detain him, and pressed it fervently to his lips ; and then, 
as if overcome by her entreaty, resumed his seat. 

" Would that it pleased Heaven that from your presence 
I might never depart," he said, in a low and melodious tone ; 
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" for the thought that I must leave you for months — ^that a 
long and weary winter must pass away before I can again 
dwell on the calm majesty of that brow, the beauty of that 
eye, and the eloquence of that lip, is what makes the mo- 
ment of parting wormwood to me. As that hated moment 
approaches, the idolatry of my heart strengthens, and I feel 
more keenly how necessary your presence is to my happi- 
ness. What I now feel is but an assurance to me that, when 
far from you, every hour will be desolate and languid. How 
often will I, in fancy, revisit this spot, so loved and sacred to 
me, because it was here your lips first confessed affection for 
me, and picture you the same devoted being you have always 
been to me.*' 

" And your fancy will not be illusive," said the gentle- 
hearted girl, with devotion in her eye as it dwelt earnestly 
on her lover's ; " for, present or absent from you, my heart 
will seek, will wish no change. Over the hills and over the 
waters that divide us, mv thoughts will fly to you oftener 
than the coming round of the hours. I will not spend the 
days in sorrowing, but in indulging the most pleading reflec- 
tions — ^reflecting on the thousand delights we have had to- 
gether, and anticipating the joy I shall feel when the time 
comes round when I shall welcome the wanderer back to his 
home with the glow of health renewed upon his cheek. In 
this way I will Lighten the gloom of absence, and rescue the 
days from bitterness and regret." 

" A long and sullen winter must pass over your head be- 
fore I come back, and I trust you will not spend it in despond- 
ency. When I return, the flowers will be blooming and the 
birds will again be singing, and my ardent hope will be that 
I may And you as gay and as bright as they are. Ellen and 
I will often talk of you when none but strange faces are near 
us. I often think I am most particularly blessed in enjoying 
the love of two such beings as yourself and my sister. I 
used to think my regard for her could not bo equaled by any 
attachment I could form, but when my heart came to love 
you it became a divided empire. While for her I cherish 
an afiection as pure and as holy as an angel's, for you I en- 
tertain a love the height and depth of which I can not meas- 
ure. How an ardent love for one who is worthy of it changes 
the condition of our feelings and the direction of our thoughts I 
It changes the whole of the shifting scenes of life. It is like 
religion, for it is a spark from a heavenly flame, coming down 
upon the heart, and consuming all its dross and grossness, 
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recalling our wandering thoughts md wayvv^ard fancies, and 
fixing them deeply and devotedly on one adored object.'* 

" You speak as if you were pro apted by my own experi- 
ence, for before my heart was yoiirs I felt a vague and in- 
definable yearning for something pure and noble around 
which my affections might entwi le themselves. I longed 
for some one into whose ear my confiding spirit might breathe 
every thought and sentiment, with the knowledge that they 
would meet with a just appreciation. I wanted some idol 
before which my thoughts might be w down and worship, and 
whose smile would always be prof Itious. In you," she con- 
tinued, more passionately, " in you my heart recognizes such 
an idol, and you need no assuranci; at this time of the devo- 
tion with which I worship it. Th 3 love I feel, you may well 
say, comes down from heaven, and resembles religion. Is 
such the love of man's heart, for I had fancied it was for 
woman alone to cherish such a pcssion ?" 

" Oh yes, it is thus that men do sometimes feel," returned 
George, ardently. " Love is far f om being perfect when it 
does not encompass all our thoughts and feelings. True love 
uproots every selfish weed from tlie heart, and prepares us 
to give any proof, even that of death itself, of our fidelity. 
When we love truly, the object of o ir devotion is always pres- 
ent to us, and we can not do wh;it that object would con- 
demn, even if our conduct should 1 e known but to ourselves. 
Every hope and expectation we cht rish must design the hap- 
piness of the being loved ; for whei. we desire what will only 
contribute to our own pleasure, wc do not love. The proof 
of the passion is that we prefer ano her to ourself. We wish, 
when imder its influence, for opp( rtunities to signalize our 
devotion by sacrificing our own inte 'ests and pleasures for the 
sake of the one we love. And this is love, Caroline ! It is 
an unworldly feeling. It is not ti.at common desire which 
animates the hearts of those who ( all themselves lovers, but 
who only think of advancing the.r own happiness. Tljis 
self-sacrificing feehng is the most 1 ^aven-like of all that the 
heart knows. On it the defilement of earth does not rest. 
It assimilates us to the nature of t le angels, and is the sun- 
shine under whose genial influerce are developed in the 
human heart the germs of those flc wers which are to bloom 
in unfading beauty beyond the stai3." 

" It is for woman to feel the love you describe," said Car- 
oline ; " it is for her to cherish a fe aling to which she would 
sacrifice every hope and prospect in life. It is asking too 

F 
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much of man to require him to surrender all selfishness, and 
offer up all his worldly interests on the altar of love.*' 

" I spoke from my own heart, Caroline. I believe that 
human nature is slandered by those who ascribe its noblest 
impulses to a love of self. If we could but look at what is 
passing in many hearts aroimd us, which on a superficial 
view seem to us to be cold and selfish, we should often see 
devotion of the holiest kind. There is infinitely more of the 
romance of love in the world than we suspect. Around us, 
on all sides, experience is weaving webs of golden threads, 
on which are pictures of purity and devotion surpassing all 
that fiction, with its pencil of light, dares to portray. They 
wrong humanity who judge of what is not seen by what is 
palpable, for the heart treasures and hides from the glare of 
day and the eyes of the many its most sacred possessions. 
Deep and devoted love is a most perilous passion ; for if the 
flowers that grow up under its benignity should fade before 
the blight and the frost, the distress of the heart thus strip- 
ped is incalculable. The woman who trusts her happiness 
to such a dangerous passion is either most blessed or most 
wretched. There is no night so deep, so rayless, as that whose 
gloom settles down on the soul of the one who is called to 
mourn the extinction of the hope which is most sun-like on 
all that shine in the heaven above our hearts." 

George rose once more to leave, and as he extended his 
hand, and looked earnestly on the fair face which he might 
probably see no more, a shudder passed over his frame and 
tears glistened in his eyes. 

" Good-by — ^farewell — God bless you, my own dear Car- 
oline !" he ejaculated faintly, as he drew her to his bosom 
and impressed a kiss on her lip. He endeavored to look 
cheerful, but, in spite of his efforts, the shadow of a deep mel- 
ancholy rested on his features. 

** Oh ! take care of yourself, for remember my happiness 
is inseparably blended with your existence," said Caroline, 
as her head bowed to her lover's bosom. 

Another lingering and wild embrace, and then a word of 
encouragement, and he tore himself away and walked rap- 
idly from her presence. He was soon mounted, and, turn- 
ing, beheld the form of CsLroline in the door. He waved his 
hand in silence, and in a few moments disappeared from her 
sight, and she was left alone to brood over her hopes and 
fears — ^to feel the intensest solitude we can know, a separa- 
tion from the one we love, and to experience that desert-like 
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condition of the heart, with here and there a hope gemming 
its wastes like solitary and beautiful oases, and alas ! too 
of^ien, like the green and illusory mirage, smiling only to de- 
ceive us. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Drayton contmued to visit Oakwood, after George and 
his sister had left, as frequently as before. Colonel Mere- 
dith complained of his loneliness, and always gave his yoimg 
friend a hearty and joyous welcome. From his conversation, 
enriched as it generally was with the fruits of extensive 
reading and the experience of many years, Drayton learned 
much. He would listen with pleasmre to the colonel through 
the hours of the long winter evenings, forgetful of the flight 
of time. The colonel took great dehght in imparting his 
opinions to him, as an older man always does to a younger 
one who regards him with profound attention. The storm 
might roar without, but witlun the cheer was always warm. 

One evening they were sitting together in the library, 
whither, as was their custom, they had retired after supper. 
The fire blazed brightly in the hearth. The night was 
stormy, and the snow-flakes beat violently against the win- 
dow. Not a star was abroad. Over the heavens hung a 
dark and impenetrable cloud, and aU without was as gloomy 
as a stiicken spirit which refuses consolation. It was an 
evening on which a misanthropic heart would have sighed 
for the delights of the social circle, and when the friendly 
heart warms as it contemplates the cheerful appearance of 
every thing within doors, and contrasts it with the terror 
and the wildness without. 

Who has no4 experienced the delights which seem so pe- 
culiarly well adapted to the long and cold evenings of win- 
ter, when we mingle with our friends and make ourselves 
the merrier because the heavens and the earth are shrouded 
in gloom ? "When the stars above us grow dim, the star of 
friendship grows brighter. We listen to the raging elements, 
and cling closer and more confidingly to those who are near 
us. Our benevolent feelings expand over our misanthropy 
like the rainbow over the dark cloud, and all th^^t we b^ive 
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seen and felt in times gone by comes up before our refreshed 
minds, and we most affectionately yearn to impart the hived 
treasures of our memories to the friend on the opposite side 
of the table, whose good nature, as he leans on his elbow 
and smiles on us, inclines him to relish what, perhaps, he 
would have voted a bore during the sultriness of the sum- 
mer solstice. We fancy, then, that the tickings of the snow 
and hail against our windows, and the bowlings of the winds 
as they sweep by, make music decidedly more exquisite than 
birds, and zephyrs, and tumbling inters ever made. We 
crown the hours with roses as they fleet, like sylphs, on their 
destined courses, while, unconscious of raving winds and mid- 
night's gloomy peals, we prolong our sitting through the 
depths of the night in converse, which, by turns, is joyous and 
profound. 

An hour had passed since supper, and they had been talk- 
ing of books and men. A pause in the conversation ensued, 
during which they Hstened to the winds as they swept by, 
now rising and whistling like demons in each crevice, and 
now sinking and moaning like the lamentations of a be- 
reaved heart. As they listened, louder rose the gales, until 
they howled like a legion of famishing wolves ; and when 
they reached their height, Drayton said, 

** How I like those sounds ! They rouse one's imagina- 
tion and send it abroad, careering with the storm amid the 
creaking cordage of the ship, as she rocks to and fro on the 
unstable bosom of the ocean. In fancy, at this moment, I 
can see the billows breaking wrathfully over the sides of a 
doomed vessel, while the dark forms of the sturdy mariners 
flit from post to post, to guard their ship from the perils that 
surround them. What power, colonel, habit has, and how it 
reconciles men to every situation in life. Now, were you 
and I in the condition of those seamen I have been fancy- 
ing, we would expect to encounter death in every blast, and 
think we saw the scythe of the gloomy old tyrant in the form 
of every wave that broke over us, while perhaps the hardy 
sailor would stand at our sides chewing his cud, and dream- 
ing of the delights which would await him when he reached 
the destined port." 

** The seaman is used to such dangers," said the colonel ; 
*' he has encoimtered them a thousand times before, and his 
famiharity with them has bred contempt for what we would 
shrink from. I fancy that if we were exposed to the terrific 
discharges of artillery that many a soldier contemplated 
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without a shudder, we should think our chances of escape 
very few. But the old campaigner only thinks of victory ; 
and here, again, you perceive how familiarity with danger 
lessens our dread of it. So, also, an old toper imbihes his 
favorite beverage with a contempt for quantity, which seems 
marvelous to one imused to such deep potations.'* 

After a pause of a moment, the colonel asked, *^ What 
books are those on the table near you, Mr. Drayton ?" 

" Boswell's Johnson, Bacon's Essays, and Burke's Speech- 
es," replied Drayton, glancing at their titles. 

" All favorites of mine," said Colonel Meredith. " Sup- 
pose you open Bacon, and read his essays on Truth and Love." 

Drayton took up the volume and read the essays the col- 
onel designated, and when he concluded, a conversation on 
some of the great men of England followed. 

" And who do you think was the greatest man in the Long 
Farhament ?" inquired Drayton. 

*' John Hampden was decidedly the greatest man, al- 
though perhaps Cromwell, Fym, and some others excelled 
him in brilliancy and genius. But he combined more of the 
high moral qualities of the reformer with his fine intellect 
than any of his cotemporaries. At such periods, when a na- 
tion is rocking in the cradle of revolution, and when the ele- 
ments of disorder are let loose, such men as Hampden seem 
to be raised up by Providence to Ue the political saviors of 
the people. By their prudence, moderation, and firmness, 
they bring order out of chaos, and save a nation from the 
evils and crimes of anarchy. At such times there are al- 
ways more hot spirits burning for change than prudent ones 
to direct the currents which are in motion to profitable issues ; 
and if it were not for Hampdens and Washingtons, revolu- 
tions in government would always be fraught with incalcu- 
lable evils." 

'^ It is a pity," said Drayton — and his remarks indicated 
the party in politics to which he was attached — " that France, 
in her late revolution, contained so few men of the class you 
refer to— men of great abilities and high moral characters, 
to secure to her the good which many of her eminent and 
philanthropic philosophers anticipated. There never was a 
more righteous struggle for freedom from the most blighting 
oppression ; never were more ardent hopes of political good 
cherished ; 'and never, in the annals of our race, was a holy 
cause so wretchedly mismanaged. From amid the darkness 
of that struggle, many solemn lessons to princes and to pec- 
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pie flash up with the intense glare of lightning, teaching 
kings who are despotic that a terrible retribution awaits 
them, and teaching the masses that if they confide import- 
ant trusts to unprincipled rulers, even though they spring 
from among themselves, they must expect to be overwhelmed 
with disaster and disappointment. Had France possessed a 
few sterling and sound-hearted patriots like our Washing- 
ton, Jeflerson, Adams, Hancock, and others, an incalculable 
amount of good would have grown out of her struggle. It is 
mournful to compare the glorious beginning with the infar 
mous termination of that Revolution. But the struggle was 
not in vain, although the Harpies and the Furies seem to have 
been the principal spirits who presided over its destinies." 

<' The French lost the hopes that animated them, and be- 
came traitors to the cause of Liberty when they desecrated 
their Revolution by making it revengeful," said Colonel Mer- 
edith, with a manner that proved the interest he took in the 
subject. " Revolution," he continued, elevating his voice, 
"is a just but an awfully responsible remedy, when the sin- 
fulness of rulers cries aloud to Heaven ; but when a Revolu- 
tion, instead of reforming abuses, goes on in a spirit of re- 
taUation to avenge iiguries, it loses its sacred character, and 
becomes as oflensive in the sight of Heaven as the abuses 
which it undertook to remove. Had the French only aimed 
at removing oppression aUd guaranteeing rights, their Revo- 
lution might have been as successful as ours. But France 
became infatuated with success— -drunk with the first vic- 
tories she gained over her tyrants, and then she reeled and 
staggered like an intoxicated giant, and, having no respect 
for the laws of Heaven or the opinions of the world, perpe- 
trated those horrible enormities which are without a paral- 
lel in the blood-stained history of our species. Faith was 
what France needed. The French lost all faith in Heaven 
and in humanity, and that was the prominent reason why 
their revolutionary struggle failed in securing to them the 
benefits for which it was undertaken. Faith is necessary to 
the sanctification of any cause, and without that light from 
Heaven which always shines on prayerful spirits, men inva- 
riably grope in darkness. Without it a nation can not be 
lifted up to catch the smiles of an approving Heaven, and to 
feel those blessed influences which reigned in Eden. Faith 
borrows energy from that despair which overwhelms the un- 
believing. Look how it nerved the arms of the American 
patriots, when the star of Liberty, struggling with mists, shone 
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but dimly on our cause ! Had those patriots not been men 
of unflinching faith, they would have thrown down their 
arms and succumbed to oppression when the probabilities of 
success were against them. But faith winged the spirits of 
those true and good men, and, soaring beyond the dark pres- 
ent, they caught gleams of the bright day that was to dawn 
on our political destinies." 

'* The men you refer to, colonel, were eminently good and 
wise. Do you suppose that if our country were again plunged 
into such a crisis, we should see their like ?" 

" Yes," replied the colonel, firmly. " Our country has not 
yet reached the Sodom-like depths of iniquity, when, if a 
thousand righteous men were required for her salvation, she 
would be destroyed for want of them. Whenever occasion 
shall demand the presence and the counsels of good men, 
they will come forth from their solitudes and assume the 
post and the bearing of demigods. And yet these men, when 
peace prevails, live and die, and have no canonization, for 
they are known but to the few who appreciate their abihty 
and integrity. I know men now leading quiet lives, who, 
if they believed the liberties of this nation in jeopardy, would 
come forth and assume the rule, exert themselves like he- 
roes, and become renowned." 

" I like to speculate," said Drayton, thoughtfully, follow- 
ing out the train of reflections suggested by the colonoFs 
last remark, " on the influence exerted over men by the cir- 
cumstances in which they live. I do not believe that a man 
of strong and decided character owes much of his intrinsic 
excellence to circumstances, for they only shape the course 
which such a one pursues. They are but as the winds which 
propel the vessel, but, whether they drive her to the north or 
the south, she remains unchanged in all but the direction she 
takes. If it had not been for our Revolution, Washington 
might be knovni only as a firm, judicious, upright man, and 
would probably die unknown to the world. Had not the 
French Revolution taken place, Mirabeau would have been 
known only as a wild and profligate wretch, who would not 
hesitate to trample on all the sanctities of life to gratify his 
uncurbed passions. If Leo the Tenth had not authorized 
the sale of indulgences, Martin Luther's name would have 
died with the century which gave him birth ; and without 
the happy influences which prevail in this land, where ge- 
nius and talent enjoy the prerogatives of their nobility and 
government, how many Americans at present distinguished 
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would have been rotting away in obscurity ! It is true, the 
circumstances in which these men were placed did not en- 
dow them with the qualities by which they rose, for they 
only furnished them with opportunities for displaying the na- 
tive superiority of their souls." 

The thoughts that Drayton expressed had long been fa- 
miliar to him. Notwithstanding poverty and an ungenial 
occupation stifled many of the aspirations of his boyhood, yet 
his was not a spirit to surrender tamely to circumstances. 
He believed he could subdue circumstances and bend them 
to his control, and this belief had aflbrded him great conso- 
lation during the darker days of his vassalage. Many and 
beautiful were the dreams he even then cherished, which 
owed their existence to the faith he had in his own power to 
rise superior to the lot which at that time was his. Nor 
were his those hazy reveries so conmion in which each scene 
is indistinct, and bears but little resemblance to the piotures 
drawn by the master-hand of experience on the canvas of 
life. He had read and reflected much on the careers of the 
great men who, starting from the humblest paths of the val- 
ley, have climbed up to the dizzy eminences of fame. His 
heart had often burned within him as he thought that he 
too might become one of that band of immortal spirits whose 
brows are shaded by the laurel that fades not. And now 
that manhood, with its widened views, was on him, he still 
clung with unabated fondness to the vision which had led 
his boyish steps into unfrequented places, and scattered the 
rays of romance on his dreaming brow. 

He had much of that blending of enthusiasm and enter- 
prise — ^the poetical and the practical qualities of mind — 
which has led so many of our countrymen from the lowhesi 
to the loftiest stations in society and government. There is 
an instinctive love in the superior mind, inducing it to ad- 
mire and reverence greatness of mental power wherever it 
is manifested. It feels that it can claim kindred with those 
specimens of heaven-created nobihty it loves to contemplate. 
In their careers it fancies its own is mirrored, and it gazes 
on the picture thus formed until its eye reflects no other im- 
age. No youth fitted to excel in poetry ever regarded the 
struggles of the bards who have preceded him without a feel- 
ing of intense sympathy with all their trials, for without a 
sympathy of this kind there can be but little likoucBs in char- 
acter or career. No young American, bom to sway in any 
considerable degree the destinies of our government, can view 
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with coldness the histories of our Henry, Franklin, and Sher- 
man. It is a safe assertion, that if a youth lacks a generous 
sympathy with the struggles of men who have risen to re- 
nown, he can not become truly eminent. This feeling alone, 
though the harbinger, is not the guarantee of success, for a 
conviction must accompany it that the power to execute the 
loftiest resolves of his soul belongs to the aspirant. Heaven 
has not left us without an oracle in the heart, which, when 
rightly consulted, proclaims our destiny ; and if a youth does 
not feel it to be the will of Heaven that he shall climb the 
eminences which loom far away before his ambitious eye, he 
is one of the obscure million, and no exertion he makes can 
possibly effect a revocation of the decree of his fate. But if, 
on the contrary, you feel an all-compelling necessity to rise 
— ^if you are assured by the infallible evidences of your own 
nature that you are a member of that order of nobility 
which is patented by Heaven alone — ^if you have the restless 
energy of spirit which will not uncomplainingly submit to 
be shackled by society or circumstance — take courage, be 
diligent, be resolute of heart, and the wreath and the halo 
may be yours. 

Such thoughts were familiar to Drayton's mind long be- 
fore he had renounced his early occupation and began to 
read law. He would return to them again and again, when 
his heart was oppressed, lingering over them with as much 
pleasure as ever lover felt while dwelling on the remem- 
brance of the smile of his mistress. The intense and burn- 
ing sympathy he experienced while pondering on the early 
struggles of renowned men, first produced the conviction that 
he too could overcome the difficulties which hemmed him 
within narrov limits — ^that he too could pass the rugged 
Alps that rose with frowning clifis to obstruct his way — and 
that in his arm reposed the might to break the threads by 
which untoward circumstances had bound him down to an 
humble and ungenial vocation. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



The leading event of the year, and one which shrouded 
the nation in mourning, was the death of the great, the wise, 
the good Washington. He, on whom all eyes were turned 
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in times of penl for protection, had joined the company of 
the immortals beyond the grave. There was not a heart 00 
dead to a sense of superior merit in others as to refuse to 
yield to his unparalleled excellence the lofty eulogium whidii, 
by common consent, is awarded to him. Sadness was heavy 
on every brow, and tones of lamentation trembled on every 
lip. Even those tongues which had dared to assail the 
character of Mount Yemon's sage, while reprobating some 
of the measures of his administration, now that his God-like 
form could be seen no more in the habitations of men, united 
with all others in pronouncing tributes of respect to the trans- 
cendent merits of the great man whose warning voice could 
not reach them from beyond the silence of the tomb. From 
every hill and from every valley throughout the land, which 
his valor had protected and his wisdom governed, came the 
moaning strains of grief from grateful hearts. A great man 
truly had fallen in Israel, and the whole country united in 
expressing the feeling of the loss it had sustained by funeral 
processions, sermons, and eulogiums. Never before did grief 
burst from the startled heart of a nation so universally, and 
never before lived and died a man who so justly deserved 
such a tribute of respect. 

The city of was not slow in adopting measures by 

which to give pubUc attestation of the sense of the loss which 
the country had sustained. A funeral procession was ordered, 
and Colonel Meredith was selected to deliver a eulogium on 
the father of his country. "When the appointed day arrived, 
every store and every shop was closed — ^the merchant, for- 
sook his ledger and the mechanic the implements of his voca- 
tion — all business was suspended, and a hush deeper than 
that of the Sabbath prevailed over the busy thoroughfares 
of the city. 

Twelve o'clock came. A procession, with slow and solemn 
steps, moved along the principal streets. The sounds of the 
muffled drum broke sadly over the silence of the city. The 
multitude proceeded to the largest church, which was soon 
crowded almost to sufibcation. An ode was sung — a prayer 
was offered up — and all eyes were turned toward the pulpit, 
when the tall and commanding form of Colonel Meredith 
rose with the dignity and majesty of a Roman senator in the 
best days of the Commonwealth. His countenance was full 
of the solemnity of the occasion as his eye wandered over 
the breathing and expecting mass of beings before him. The 
tones of his voice, at first low, gradually swelled with a 
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iRrider and deeper compass over the tHonsands whose eager 
eyes watched every motion of the orator's lips. 

The ooloners words were generally more eloquent than 
his manner. He was a logical and impressive, though not 
% brilliant orator. Wisdom marked his thoughts, and con- 
viction generally followed his periods, when practicing at 
the bar ; and on the present occasion his object was to place 
a vivid portraiture of Washington before the minds of all 
who listened to him. After reviewing his life and the serv- 
ices he had rendered the country, he pronounced a just, but 
not inflated, eulogy on his character. 

"It is admitted," said the orator, with a deep voice and 
majestic manner, as he approached the conclusion of his ad- 
dress — ** it is admitted that, among the great and good men 
whose deeds have been considered worthy of commemora- 
tion by states and people, our Washington stands in the first 
rank. This admission is extorted by his sublime merits 
even from the prejudiced and reluctant minds of the Old 
World ; but we claim for our hero, without the least arro- 
gance of pretension, pre-eminence over all others. No one 
presumes to deny him wisdom and sagacity in council, in- 
trepidity and prudence in war, and modesty and uprightness 
in private life. Every deed of his public career was unself- 
ish, and aimed exclusively at the good of the people whom 
he loved and served ; and every act of his private life threw 
additional luster round a character which it should be the 
duty of every American to reverence and imitate. Look at 
the demigods shrined in the Pantheon at Rome ! Which 
one of them, with his solemn and majestic brow, was the 
equal of our Washington ? Look on that mighty procession 
of heroes who pass before the eye as we turn over the pages 
of Plutarch ! Which of those stem and inflexible heroes 
combined in his character all the mental greatness and moral 
sublimity of him whom America mourns ? Was it Theseus, 
Timoleon, or Numa — Pericles, Philopoemen, or Cato ? The 
mightiest of those giants who tower above all others among 
the fallen monuments of the past, with the eternally-green 
shadow of the laurel upon their sublime heads, do not rise 
up to the full stature of the man by whose genius the polit- 
ical regeneration of our country was effected, and by -whose 
wisdom its first steps were directed to the path which leads 
to renown. 

" The secret of Washington's greatness and success is to be 
foond in his earnest devotion to what he considered his duty. 
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No one of the unsubstantial phantoms of glory ever lured 
him for a moment from his country's interests. Had death 
or a dereliction of duty been presented to him, no one ac- 
quainted with him can doubt his choice. . He would at any 
time have bowed his honored head in the gloom of the grave 
rather than have survived the immolation of his conviction 
of right. Most other men have achieved their honors by de- 
voting themselves to one great and noble pursuit, but Wash- 
ington was great in many callmgs. He was great as a sol- 
dier, greater as a statesman, but greatest as a man. From 
youth to age, and under all the changes of his life, he was 
always and inflexibly the same. Some men rise, on favor- 
ing occasions, with the suddenness and blinding brilliancy of 
meteors, and, blazing for a while, fade away into the realms 
of night ; but Washington, like a serene and lustrous planet, 
passed over our sky^ and sunk beneath the horizon with ev- 
ery beam unshorn. His sole ambition was to do good. In 
his heart selfishness never took root, and his governing de- 
sire was to be useful in his day and generation. How nobly 
did he discharge the fearful trusts coniided to him ? With 
what self-sacrificing devotion he assisted in building up this 
nation's independence ! In his presence calumny was dumb, 
and the tongue of slander was impotent ! Up to the eleva- 
tion which he reached, and on the sun-like brilliancy of his 
qualities, the eye of jealousy dared not look ! 

" If it should be the misfortune of this nation, in the rev- 
olutions of coming centuries, again to be involved in a con- 
test between usurpation and human rights, the example of 
Washington will exert a saving influence ; for great men, 
anxious to secure to themselves the highest honors on this 
side of Heaven's throne, will make it their proudest ambi- 
tion to emulate his conduct. And if, during any future event- 
ful conflict of arms, the champions of human freedom shall 
be beaten back with torn banners by the enemies of liberty, 
the spirit of Washington will appear in the thickest of the 
fight, cheering the soldiers of the free, as the shade of The- 
seus cheered the retreating Athenians on the plains of Mar- 
athon, and thus led on, they will return to the charge, and 
drive the foot of the usurper from this sacred soil. 

" It^is well to commemorate the life and services of such 
a man. Let your children early learn to reverence his name. 
Let monuments erected to his memory pierce the clouds. 
Let every token of respect from grateful hearts be ofi'ered to 
the manes of him who stands amid the brilliant throngs of 
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the redeemed beyond yon crystal vaults, the tallest and moet 
Ood-like of them all. 

** * Sach honors Ilium to her hero paid, 

And peaceful slept the mighty Hector's shade.' " 

Among the thousands who heard the oration, there was 
not one who listened to it with more profound attention than 
Drayton. He was in the habit of observing speakers of merit 
closely, for the purpose of discovering the means by which 
they produced their effect. While listening to the colonel, 
his heart burned for an opportunity to appear before the pub- 
lic. He felt that if an occasion were offered him, he could 
produce an effect highly honorable to himself. His soul had 
grown restless through the many months during which he 
had waited in vain for the coming round of the hour in which 
he was to appear before the public as a speaker, and to make 
an exhibition of all the powers with which he was endowed. 
The young and as yet untried enthusiast always thinks that 
an occasion is the one thing needful, and he awaits it with 
burning impatience. His heart pants for the hour of trial. 
He is willing to stake his future fortunes on the success of 
his first effort. Before his imagination such scenes come up 
oilener than the day. There is the rapt and admiring crowd, 
and the plaudits of .thousands repaying the youthful orator 
for the heart-sickness of expectation. The inspired look, the 
resistless logic, the flashing eye, the imperial eloquence are 
his. He is the God-like actor ; the mind that stirs and the 
plaudits BO heart-cheering belong to him. Thus hoping and 
dreaming of unlimited success, the enthusiast lives on. At 
length the mbmentous occasion so long desired arrives ; the 
hour comes on ; with palpitating heart he begins the effort 
which is henceforth to make his name famous. He com- 
mences, he stammers, and stumbles on ; disappointment i&( 
pictured on every face, and his failure is signal. This is the 
experience of ninety-and-nine in every hundred ardent en- 
thusiasts who dream that the power of Henry or Clay be- 
longs to them. Alas ! paint a blacker scene than the mid- 
night storm, and then fancy the blackness of the desolation 
which ccmies down upon the disappointed youth whose hopes 
have been flowering through many seasons only to be blight- 
ed in an hour. 

But your sanguine dreamer dwells on no such storms and 
darkness before the hour, so pregnant with importance to 
him, comes on. Hope is his idol, and he worships at her 
shrine moBt devoutly. ** liike some gay creature of the ele- 
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mentB,*' midway from earth to heaven, she appears to him« 
with her brow radiant with promise and her lip breathing 
his praise. She beckons to him from afar, and with a grace- 
ful sweep of her arm she points upward to the shadowy Al- 
pine eminence in the realm of Fame, on which his feet are 
to wander. Often, during the lone watches of the night, she 
visits him in his study, and, like a weird sibyl, foretells the 
brilliant destiny and the many honors that are in reserve 
for him. His too credulous heart receives these visions of 
his ardent fancy as if they were revelations from Heaven. 
Before him spreads a summer sea, and his is the most gal- 
lant of all the gay barks sporting on its bosom. That dis- 
appointment, probably, will wrinkle the brow and silver ihe 
head of such a visionary, all know, for all experience concurs 
in pronouncing Hope the most unscrupulous flirt that ever 
trifled with the human heart. 

It makes the heart sick to recall the number of promising 
youths whom one has seen wrecked on ambition's treacher- 
ous wave. The aspirants are in number as the stars, while 
the successful are but as the planets. And yet, despite the 
failure of the million, the one will be bold and dare to dream 
of victory. The fleld is still beautiful to the fiEuicy, and the 
banner of Fame, waving above it, is gorgeous to behold, and, 
looking at it, the young heart forgets the myriads who there 
lie sepulohered. A few veterans are there, with laurel- 
shaded brows, and the votary thinks of the laurel's shade, and 
not of the unhonored grave. Is it not strange that, not- 
withstanding the experience of the multitude, the one will 
still continue to dream that there is «)mething peculiar in 
him which will exempt him from the common destiny ? 
But it is weU that the heart should be self-confiding, for the 
feet of the weak-souled have never yet reached the summit 
of the Pisgah which overlooks the sun-bright land of promise. 
Be self-relying, then, and firm of purpose, and essay the re- 
alization of the most brilliant destmy that wild desire in her 
frantic moods ever drew on the curtain of the future, for 
there is no success without such an attempt. 

Drayton, too, was a dreamer, but he was far from being 
a visionary youth. His strong common sense rescued his 
dreams from the domination of folly ; and, when looking at 
the future, he did not sufler his fancy to triumph over his 
sagacity. The loftiest minds that have conferred dignity on 
the intellectual character of man have been dreamer of this 
class, for such always dream of success before attempting to 
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win it. At times Drayton gave himself up to luxurious 
reTcries, and then his spiritual visitants were as hazy as the 
spirits which Ossian saw in the moon's pale beams, and 
glittering thoughts reeled through his mind as devious and 
yet as beautiful as a troop of butterflies sporting in the air 
on a summer's mom. But, generally, his dreams were not 
the illusions of fancy, for they were modeled on what others 
had achieved. He hoped for much, and he had sufficient 
fiiith in his ability to carve out a successful career. It is 
true of him, as of all others who hope, that when the occa- 
sion his heart pants for arrives, he will be plunged, if he 
faQs, to unfathomable depths of distress, but, if successfol, 
he will ride the topmost wave. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Bepoke leaving his home for the South, George Meredith 
had requested Drayton to call often on Miss Randolph. To 
this request he attended as much from his own inclinations 
as from a desire to comply with the promise he had made 
to his fdend, for she always extended a cordial welcome 
to him, and entertained him with conversations which dis- 
played her rich and varied mental resources. He also fre- 
quently met her in town at the parties, at which places she 
was always an obiect of prominent interest. On such oc- 
casions she was uniformly cheerful, and sometime^ gay ; and 
no one would have suspected the heaviness which often op- 
pressed her heart, firom her glad smile and merry voice. It 
was, however, rather from a deference to George's wishes 
than her own that she consented to be present amid these 
social gayeties; and she often repaired with a sad brow 
from scenes where she had appeared as gay as the most 
thoughtless belle who felt her rivalry. 

But she was a difierent being when alone. Then the 
sentiments of her heart were unmasked and legible in every 
act. Oftentimes, after an evening devoted to hilarity, she 
would reproach herself for her levity, as the thought that 
her lover might at that time be experiencing all the agonies 
of a sick-bed in a land of strangers would come over her 
heart like a storm over the brightness of a May morning. 
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8adne», however, was by no means her predominant mood, 
for few ever encouraged more exciting hopes under so gloomy 
a sky. At times, in spite of her efibrts to the contrary, her 
countenance would lose its animation, and a keen observer 
could perceive how loosely the visor was worn. 

One day Drayton called to see her, and instantly discov- 
ered that she had been indulging unpleasant feelings, for 
the impress of gloom was visible on her brow. She would 
talk in an animated strain for a few minutes, when her 
thoughts would insensibly wander from the subject, and, 
losing her self-control, she would become unusually silent. 
Her companion noticed her aberrations of thought, and as- 
signed them to their proper source, and was glad when an 
opportunity was afibrded him of leaving her to her own re- 
flections. 

The truth was, she had not heard from George for a month, 
and her fears for his welfare had become intense. At times 
she fancied that absence had chilled his love, or that illness 
had incapacitated him for writing. A thousand torturing 
apprehensions followed each other, and only increased the 
gloom of her heart. ''I shall certainly hear from him to- 
morrow," was the language of her hope at the close of each 
day ; but when the morrow came, and brought with it no 
tidings of her lover, disappointment would wring the briny 
tears from her eyes. The day on which Drayton called, she 
was more than usually oppressed with melancholy forebod- 
ings, and did not regret that his visit was a short one. When 
he was gone, she repaired to her chamber, and gave vent to 
her trouble emotions. Her imagination pictured to her her 
lover, far away from his home, stretched on a bed of sick- 
ness, and slowly sinking beyond the reach of human assist- 
ance ; and then followed a train of funereal horrors, conclud- 
ing with a grave in a foreign clime. She trembled and re- 
coiled from the frightful scenes her imagination had painted, 
and buried her face in her hands and wept. It is thus ever, 
when its object is far away, that love, in woman, will as- 
sume the character of the adder and sting the bosom which 
cherishes it.- It was at the moment when her grief was 
most overwhelming that a servant appeared and handed her 
a letter. One glance at the superscription assured her it 
was from him of whom she had been indulging so many 
doubts and anxieties. In an instant the clouds dispersed, 
and the star of Hope was bright above her — ^gloom deserted 
her brow — ^the day grew more cheerful to her eye — objects 
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around, though bleak and bare in the tyranny of winter, as- 
sumed great beauty, for a letter from her lover was in her 
hand, and heaven was smiling in her heart. She broke the 
seal hastily, and read the following 

Letter from George to Caroline* 

" Once more I address you, my dear Caroline, from this 
land of beauty and of strangers. You will be glad to learn 
from me that traveling and a benign sky have exerted a 
miraculous influence over my languid, drooping system, and 
that I begin to entertain, not only a hope, but a more con- 
fident feeling, that my health will be restored. My spirits 
are unusually animated. Exercise, instead of wearying me, 
increases the buoyancy of my feelings. I now take the same 
interest I felt many years ago in the glories of earth and 
sky, for I feel less like a temporary sojourner among those 
glories. My heart echoes back the gulling song of the bird, 
and every breeze that salutes my cheek awakens dreams of 
coming delights and love. All these symptoms of approach- 
ing health I hail with a fullness of joy that appears almost 
maniacal, because they strengthen me in the belief that I 
may yet live many years in blessed communion of spirit and 
of heart with her to whom I am so deeply devoted, and each 
one crowned with the bliss of her unchanging love. 

"While you are shrinking from the rigors of a gloomy 
winter, we are enjoying the blandness and the blossoms of 
blushing spring. You are now looking out upon a stripped 
and barren prospect, over which no sounds but those of icy 
winds are heard, while we are glancing upon the green 
landscape, and listening to the melodies of brooks and birds. 
Ellen and I spend many days in wandering among orange 
groves, inhaling breezes laden with perfume — following 
glassy streams — ^reposing in the shadows of luxuriant trees 
— and picking up shells before the breaking billows of the 
sea. To-day we rode to a hill whose form rises up gigantic- 
ally at the (ustance of five miles from the ocean, and ascend- 
ed to its loftiest clifis. Eagles were balancing themselves 
in the blue atmosphere high overhead, while around, as far 
as the eye could see, stretched the majestic ocean, with here 
and there the white sail of a vessel on its unsteady bosom. 
Below us were groves of orange-trees, and the farms of the 
husbandmen ; the humble abode of the poor man, and the 
proud mansion of the princely planter, miile gazing around 
on the magnificent prospect, of whom do you suppose wo 

G 
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talked ? One by one the forms of beloved friends at a dis- 
tance were called up, but, Caroline, yours was the one on 
which we dwelt longest and fondest. Oh, how we wished 
for you ! How your dark and poetical eye would have glowed 
as it roved over the immensity of waters and the verdant 
earth, with its alternations of hill and vale fading away in 
the gray distance ! Your presence was alone wanting to 
make the scene and the hour as glorious as a vision of Eden. 

" You can scarcely conceive of the gorgeousness of the 
robes of evening in this sunny clime. Night sways the scep- 
ter of dominion with all the dignity of an empress, and how 
resplendently is her brow jeweled with stars ! The heav- 
ens wear a deeper, an intenser hue ; the stars glow with a 
richer luster than in our own native northern cUme. Even 
now, as I write, I can behold through my casement Orion 
and his bands shining as magnificently as when they in- 
spired Job in the olden time. No wonder that the Greeks, 
in their fair land of song, thought the sky a crystalline vault 
studded with stars, for it, like that now above me, was 
transparent, and undimmed by the haze that overspreads our 
more northern latitudes. The songs of the night-birds and 
the roar of the sea are now blending together, and rising 
and floating on the raptured air like a blessed anthem to a 
gracious and beneficent Creator. 

" And yet I long to be away from this fair clime. I am 
eager for the coming round of the month in which I shall 
once more behold familiar scenes and well-remembered faces 
— ^when I shall again look on my own bright river and its 
green islands — ^when the hands of father and friends shall 
press mine, and I once more shall watch the rose-leaf shad- 
ow on the cheek and the spiritual luster in the eye of the 
fair being I love. Day by day I weave a fairy web on which 
are pictures of bliss indescribably dear to me, and call it the 
future. And shall I indeed realize in the future those starry 
imaginings over which the spirit of peace broods with her 
halcyon wing ? Will no unexpected hand dash the cup of 
happiness from my biiming lips ? Will there wander no ser- 
pent among the flowers in the path before me ? Often do 
such questions rise to my mind, when the future spreads it- 
self out before my dreaming eye without a cloud to shadow 
its beauty. One thing I can not be mistaken in, and that 
is, so long as the smile of my Caroline is glad for me, the 
highest hopes that scatter blessings on the crooked pathway 
of Mo will be mine. So long as her love is left me, I can 
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look on all the ills it may be my lot to encounter with a 
steady purpose and an assurance that happiness is not a 
dream. Possessing that treasure, I fear nothmg ; without it, 
what hope, what consolation could my afflicted spirit know ? 
*' I am here admonished that I must speedily terminate 
this message which my heart sends to yours. The vessel 
that bears it is ready to depart, and I only have time to as- 
sure you that, present .or absent, under all changes, I am de- 
votedly yours, George Meredith.'' 

Caroline read and reread this letter. It was inexpressi- 
bly dear: to her, for it removed her anxieties and gloomy 
forebodings, and assured her of the improving health of her 
lover. Having satisfied herself of its contents, she took a seat 
at the table and began a reply to it, with her heart bound- 
ing with emotions of joy. 

Letter from Caroline to George. 

" Your letter, my dear George, came safely but slowly to 
hand, and its contents are all treasured up in my heart. 
Why was your anxiously-awaited message so long delayed ? 
My spirits had begun to droop and my heart had lost its 
cheerfulness, for I fancied you were either neglecting me, or 
declined writing because you could not write what you knew 
would be pleasing to me. But the spell that fear had ex- 
erted over my spirit is broken ; all my self-torturing appre^ 
hensions are allayed, and I am as happy as a bird in the 
blushing morn. And oh ! George, how shall I give utter- 
ance to the wildness, the ecstasy of the joy that has suc- 
ceeded to the gloom that hung over me, eclipsing the bright- 
ness of every feeling ! Your assurance that your health is 
improving rapidly is indeed like a glorious sunburst over my 
dark anticipations. Thanks — ^fervid and continual thanks 
to the Ruler of all things that he has not forgotten me, and 
that it is His will that you shall ^gain assume your station 
among men with a firm step and a brow glowing with 
health. Be careful, I beseech you — ^risk nothing ; for re- 
member, the happiness of another is inseparably linked with 
your well'being. 

*' I would that I could climb the dizzy mountain cli£8, 
survey the heaving ocean, and gaze upon the stars by night 
with you ! Would that I could hang, like one entranced, on 
your arm, while listening to your fervent tones, growing elo- 
quent whilo expatiating on the beauty of the green earth 
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and tke grandeiur of the .Rowing sky ! That is a pleasure 
which the future holds in reserve for me ; and the time will 
come when the beautiful <^arth around my home will assume 
a new glory to my adnciring eye while drinking in your 
rapturous descriptionB. Kb it is, you are even now my con- 
stant companion. Whenever I walk abroad, I fancy you by 
my side ; but alas ! my fi ncy falls fax below what the real- 
ity has been; for how caii my poor mind endow its fictione 
with your looks and words ? As I cultivate my flowers, axe 
they not as beautiful as t lose you are now gazing on ? I 
wonder what you will sa^ of this one and that one. I read 
over and over again the looks you gave me-*4well (m each 
passage you have marked and dgh the while to think that 
you are so far beycmd the reach of my voice, and that I can 
not listen to yours expoun ling whatever seems mysterious to 
me until it becomes as c ear as a meridian beam. I obey 
your injunction, and go frequently into society. But ah! 
what listlessness greets rae there ! I wear a smile when 
the voice of adulation m^ets my ear, but my heart rejects 
the tribute because it is ^o poor when compared with what 
has fallen from your lips. I only hear the words of othen, 
but I always felt yours. The lightest tone from you had a 
charm incomparably richer and dearer to me than all the wis- 
dom and philosophy, garnished with eloquence, that others 
could speak. Others are at best but as dun starlights, while 
you are as the gladdening: sun to* my world of bliss. Each 
hour memory summons you up be&Hre me. As I write, I 
seem to see your pale brow, aroimd which visions of beauty 
float like light clouds on the brow of morning — ^your soul- 
speaking eye, bright as a star and as blue as the sky which 
holds it — ^your month, so beautiful and so eloquent, and your 
form, sUght and graceful 1 3 the willow's branch, and as sym- 
metrical as the Apollo's. 

'' I often recall vanished hours of happiness ; they consti- 
tute the richest treasure ^f the heart, and it is not wise to 
slight them. Long befbre I went beyond the sea, I had 
shnned your image in m} soul. little then did you suspect 
my devotion ; little did you know of the thoughts which 
were passing in my mind while I listened to the beautiful 
sentences that fladied fiom your lips ! I loved you then, 
and secretly sighed for a confession from your heart, that I 
might tell you how mud. I adored you. But you withheld 
the burning language for which my ear was so eager, nei- 
ther would your stream od* afiection, Sox which my soid thirst- 
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ed, flaw at my prayer. In the senetuary of my heart Hope 
built her altar, and years was the spirit whose smiles I in- 
voked. I rejected the profiered >ove of others while sigh- 
ing for yours. A superstitious feeing took possession of me, 
and, fancying you to he my destisy, I would think of no one 
else. My love strengthened before the dilHculties that be- 
set it. I took- a melancholy pleasure in retiring from the ar- 
tificial brilliancy I met with in society, and indulging my 
genuine and uncontrollable feelings for you. Your company 
was a well of undefiled bhss, whil^ society without you was 
a desert and a mockery. I often mourned in secret, like the 
turtle when the hand of the spoi er has robbed her pf her 
mate. No one heard my sighs. I shrouded the secret of 
my love in the sacred stillness of my heart, and there, be- 
yond the reach of human ken, I nurtured it. Does Fate 
foreshadow on the spirit the evei ts which are to make us 
blessed ? Or why did I then dre:im so fondly of you, when 
you had not breathed a wish to p )ssess a heart you had al- 
ready won ? And why were my dreams so like to scenes 
which so long afterward occurred ? 

" But you were ignorant of whjtt I have here imparted to 
you, and appeared but as a frien I and an admirer. I left 
my native shores, fearing that the love I craved could never 
be mine. In the classic haunts of the Old- World I con- 
tinued to think of you, and to fee} that my devotion was of 
that true and living kind over wbich absence and change 
of scene can not throw the shadow /s of decay. And when I 
returned to my home and again net you, I feared my emo- 
tions would betray me, and was happy in perceiving that 
you did not notice them. At leng th came the hour and the 
confession, and I gave you my land and vow, while my 
heart was happy beyond all imag ning. 

"Why do I take so much delig}it in writing of former ex- 
periences to you ? The heart o/ woman is siUy, perhaps, 
when recalling the history of its devotion, and bums to re- 
veal to the one she loves the dep h and the strength of her 
attachment. It is the peculiar province of my sex to be 
miserly in the acknowledgment ( f its affection before, and 
prodigal after we have heard the love we sigh for confessed. 

" I often see your friend, Mr. Dra yton. I respect him high- 
ly, and think his mind very superic r to all others I meet with 
here, now that my "bright parti 3ular star" is gilding an- 
other zone. 

"Mr. Hampton is very dissipated. He never honors me 
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with his company. I regret deeply that one who possesses 
such natural advantages should so recklessly abandon him- 
self to a course which must terminate only in his entire ruin. 

" I saw your father yesterday. He says he is vexed that 
you do not write more frequently. Indeed, he would be 
angiy at your remissness, if he were not so exceedingly 
gentle and so full of the disposition to apologize for the errors 
of others. His charity is truly Christian, for, while it covers 
the defects of others, it disposes him to magnify his own. 

" My sheet is full, and yet my heart is fuU of what it 
would conmiunicate to you. The scene around us is wintery 
and desolate. But the winter will pass away, and the birds 
and the floweiB will grace the returning spring ; and then, 
too, my heart will rejoice and be filled with happiness, for 
you wUl then come back to your affectionate and devoted 

" Caroline." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Mart Winters and her mother, an aged and crone-like 
woman, were sitting before a blazing fire on a night in the 
depth of winter. Mary had cleared away the supper table, 
and taken her seat near a small workstand. Her face was 
pale — ^much paler than when we last parted from her — and, 
as she leaned over her work, an occasional sigh escaped her. 

The old woman sat in a low chair near the comer of the 
wide fire-place, with her face bent toward the fire, and her 
elbows on her knees. She was enjoying her pipe, an old ac- 
quaintance, and apparently watching the wreaths of smoke 
she emitted as they circled under the arch and passed up 
the chimney. Her face was deeply marked by age. Her 
color was very sallow ; her nose was hooked like the bill of 
a hawk, and her cheek was wrinkled and hollow. She 
wore a white muslin cap, somewhat dingy, with a small 
TufHe in front, tied imder her chin. The winds whistled 
bitterly overhead, and as a blast, which caused the windows 
to rattle, swept by, she took hold of the end of the long check 
apron which was tied about her waist, and drew it over her 
shoulders, muttering, 

" It*s a bitter cold night, and I pity the poor cattle that's 
unhoused and has to stand it." 
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Mary, if slie heard her mother, paid no attention to what 
Bhe said, but continued to ply her needle, while the old 
woman resimied her former position. A few minutes of si- 
lence, broken only by the howling winds and the cracking 
fire, had passed, .when Mrs. Winters took her pipe from her 
lips, and, turning to Mary, said, 

" Ye'd better- move your work nigher the fire, Mary, for 
ye*ll ketch cold if ye don't." 

The daughter 'did not seem to hear the words addressed 
to her, and the mother cleared her throat, and in a shriller 
tone said, 

** I say, Mary, ye'd better come nigher the fire." 

A similar fate attended this efibrt to arrest the girl's at- 
tention ; and she regarded her daughter intently for a mo- 
ment, when, seeming to lose her patience, she elevated her 
tone, and vociferated, 

" Are ye deaf, or are ye asleep, that ye can't mind what a 
body says to you ?" 

Mary started, and, with the look of a person who has been 
frightened with a dream, hastily said, 

" Did you speak to me, mother ?" 

" Speak to you ?" said Mrs. Winters ; " to be sure I did, see- 
ing there's nobody but you to hear, and I'm not in the habit 
of talking with sperits. I say," she continued, in a softer 
tone, " ye'd better move your work up this way, nigher the 
fire." 

" I am warm enough where I am, mother," replied Mary ; 
and, as she spoke, she drooped her head over her work and 
resumed her sewing,' while the old woman drew her chair 
nearer the fire, and, shivering, muttered, 

"It's all because Fm getting old so fast that I feel the cold 
BO. It didn't use to, be so, for I could milk the cows, and 
my fingers wouldn't even smart;" and, sighing, she again 
placed her elbows on her knees and her chin on the palms 
of her hands, and smoked her pipe resolutely. 

There was a knock at the door, and the old woman start- 
ed from her revery and exclaimed, 

" Merciful heavens ! if there am't somebody at the door 
this.bitter cold night !" and, elevating her voice until it was 
as shrill and as loud as the winds outside, she screamed, 
** Come in — come in !" 

The door was slowly opened, and the form of Bx)ger Brown, 
muffled up in a large, coarse overcoat, entered the room. 
With a smile on his face, he coi^rteously said, 
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'' Good evening, Mary — good evening, Mrs. Winters ; I hope 
I see you well, ma'am." 

Mary returned his salutation gently, and with a faint smile. 
He took a chair, and drew it direcUy in front of the fire. 
The old woman watched all his movements closely, and, when 
he was seated, inquired, 

" Why, Roger, am't you 'most froze ?'* 

"No, I*m very comfortable, ma* am," he replied. "Don't 
yon see this coat ? Well, all the nor' westers that can get at 
me through it are welcome to bite me as long as they please. 
By-the-way, ma'am, I've got a present for you ;" and, so say- 
ing, he placed his hand in his pocket, and drew therefrom, a 
paper containing tobacco, and handed it to the old woman, 
who took it and thanked him. 

" You'll find it a genuine article," said Koger, as she raised 
it to her nose to inhale the aroma of the weed. 

The next object that attracted his attention was a large 
gray cat, the terror of inferior quadruped., which roBe lazily, 
stretched herself, and walked with great deliberation toward 
him. She piirred loudly as she rubbed her sides against his 
^ legs, and he lifted her to his lap, where the animal, appar- 
ently well satisfied with the eligible lodgings she there found, 
coiled herself up^ and made every necessary arrangement pre- 
paratory to a nap. Roger amused himself a wlule by puU- 
mg the creature's ears* and tail, until she, wisely concluding 
that if she remained there her slumbers would be disturbed 
by unpleasant dreams, scratched his hand in revenge, sprang 
upon the fioor, and resumed her former position. 

The evening waxed late. Mrs. Winters, having finished 
her pipe, took up a stocking, and soon began to nod over her 
needles. The. manner in which her head dodged first on 
one side and then on the other afibrded Roger much amuse- 
ment. At length she slept soundly, and he moved his chair 
near Mary, and thev commenced and carried on a conver- 
sation in a low, halt- whispering tone of voice. 

" Mary, you told me, the last time I spoke to you about — 
about — about our affair, you'd give me an answer in six 
weeks, and the time's out to-night. Now say when it shall 
take place." 

" Oh, Roger," she replied, in a tremulous tone, while her 
cheek, which had been pale during the evening, became 
flushed, " if you care any thing about my feeUngs, you will 
not say any thing more on that subject now — if you knew 
all things you would not do it." 
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She sighed deeply — a tear swelled in her eye — and she 
appeared to be troubled by the presence of disagreeable 
thoughts. An embarrassing silenca ensued, Which was brok- 
en by Roger. 

" If you knew how much I loi?9 you, you wouldn't keep 
me on uncertainties any longer." 

"Indeed," she returned, somewhat subdued by his re- 
mark, " indeed, I can't tell you 'why, but I do not love you 
as well as a girl ought to love tho man she marries. And 
if I was to marry you imder the circumstances, you would 
not be as happy as you deserve to be, for you are very kind 
and good." 

Bx)ger hung his head, and it wus now his turn to drop a 
tear. She observed his emotions, and added, 

" Oh, if you only knew what a wretched, unhappy girl I 
am, you would rather go to the river ,and drovm yourself 
than think of marrying me. Go and marry some more wor- 
thy girl, for I am not worthy of ycu — ^indeed I am not." 

" I am not worthy of you," stammered Roger, brushing 
his coat sleeve across his eyes, ^* b it I do love you, and MriU 
love you as long as I live ; and Tri sure there's not another 
man breathing who would do ipore toward making you 
happy than I woukl. Don't talk to me' about marrying 
somebody else, for it will make me crazy if you do." 

" If you knew me, you would despise me, for--^" and here 
her sobs choked her articulation, and ker words were not 
audible to him. 

'* Are you sick, or what ails yoa ? " he inquired, with much 
anxiety, gazing earnestly in her co .orless face, and trying to 
read the cause of her emotions. 

** Yes ! oh ye» ! I am sick, and I wish in mercy I could 
die — die — die !" 

She spoke so earnestly that he ^ras startled. As soon as 
he recovered his composure, he sa d, 

'' It is sinful to talk in that way : you ought to jHray to live, 
that you may be a comfort to your poor widowed mother." 

" I know it's sinful, but I can't help wishing it. Oh, do 
ni)t say another word to me abou . marrying ! Go to your 
home, and do not come bock to U\k of k>ve for one who is 
so unworthy of you as I am. You make me miserable. Go 
home— go home — and when you < ome here again, come as 
if nothing had taken place between us ;" and, having said 
this, she rose and waUced toward .he fire, where she stood 
looking intently on the hearth at her feet. 

G2 
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Roger glanced at her, and then, placing his arm on the 
table, leaned his brow on it, and sighed, and sobbed^ and 
felt himself to be the most miserable of men. At length he 
rose, took his hat in one hand, and, approaching Mary, ex- 
tended the other to her without saying a word. He left 
the house in great mental perturbation, scarcely knowing 
where he was or what he did. When he reached the road 
he pulled off his hat, and, while the cold winds fanned his 
burning brow, he stood looking up at the bright, unpitying 
moon with the wild and vacant stare of a maniac. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The next day found Mary Winters in the city, whither 
she went, as she stated, to visit some relatives. The glad 
and joyous girl had suddenly changed her demeanor ; instead 
of the exhilarating and wild laugh, and eye flashing with 
light, her face was shrouded with melancholy, and she was 
generally much abstracted, and at times sullen. These 
changes were noticed by her friends, who frequently tried to 
revive her spirits and rekindle her former animation. Some- 
times her gay outbreaks of humor reminded them of her 
former buoyancy ; but these were only fits, and were always 
followed by spells of the most cheerless gloom. It was ev- 
ident to all who noticed her that something preyed upon her 
heart — ^that the worm had bUghted her bloom — ^but what 
it was was beyond the reach of their anxious inquiries. 

Her mother, on several occasions, detected tears in her 
eyes, and sought in vain to discover the cause. She was 
assured it was only a passing cloud of sorrow. And then 
Mary's frequent fits of abstraction gave the old woman great 
imeasiness, who was at a loss to assign any adequate cause 
for so total a change in the conduct of her daughter, who, 
until then, appeared to be one of the happiest of beings. 

For a day or two after her arrival in town Mary walked 
out alone frequently, and on each occasion returned with 
an expression of disappointment shading her features. One 
evening she sat at ihe window looking out on the crowds 
of strangers passing by. Her brow was more than usually 
meluicboly. Suddenly her eye kindled, and, starting up, sho 
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hastily put on her hoiinet, and drew her shawl over her shoul- 
ders, and went forth with a quick step. At the distance of 
half a square from her she saw a well-known form, that ha4 
passed the window from which she had been looking a few 
moments before. Her step was nervous, and her bosom 
much agitated, and she passed on hastily, observing ne one 
but the person in advance of her. She had been following 
him a considerable distance, when he halted, looked round, 
and entered a door. In the next minute she stood in front 
of it, read the sign, and thenj with a palpitating heart, rapped 
gently. A voice to which* she had often listened shouted 
"Come in," and she opened the door and entered the room. 

The office in which she'now for the first time stood wai 
well furnished with tables," chairs, and book-cases. A iire 
was blazing on the hearth, and stretched at full length be- 
fore it, on a sofa, was the individual for whom she had been 
anxiously looking since her arrival in town. He sprang up, 
and, approaching her, in a tone of surprise said, 

" Ah ! Mary, is it you ; quite an imexpected honor, I can 
assure you." 

The poor girl was so much agitated that she could not ut* 
ter a word, and sank down into the comer of the sofa. He 
took a seat by her side. She kept her gaze riveted on the 
floor for a minute, when, as if suddenly remembering the ob- 
ject of her visit, she raised her head, and with a faint smile 
said, 

" Oh, Mr. Hampton, I have almost been dying to see you, 
and was afraid I should not succeed ; for here, where there 
are so many persons thronging the streets, the eye of love can 
hardly see the one it longs for." 

There was a beam of affection in her eye and a tone of 
kindness in her voice as she spoke. After musing a moment, 
he asked, " How did you find'me out at last ?" 

*' I watched the street until I saw you pass, and then fol- 
lowed you," was her answer. *■' 

** I am glad to see you, Mary," he said, laying his hand 
on hers, and glancing at her face. 

" Oh ! I feared so much you would not be glad to see 
me," she said, in a tone that was both sofl and earnest, 
''for I really began to think you had forgotten me. I have 
not seen you for a month. How could you be so cruel as to 
neglect me for so long a time ? r My every thought is wrap- 
ped up in you. I care for nobody else in the wide world. I 
have done every thing for you-— have even tenipte4 th^ 
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•wrath of Heaven to convinee you how much I loved you ; 
and yet you are so cruel, aflter all, as to neglect me ;" and, 
as she concluded, a tear glistened in her eye. 

" Ah ! but it was you who were cruel," he said, in a tone 
which was meant for kindness. " How could you suspect me 
of forgetting you ? I could as soon forget there was a sun 
in heaven ad that bright eye, Mary." 

" Why, then, did you not come to see me ?" she said ; 
" why did you leave me to feed on my own dark thoughts ? 
why did you not come to tell me over and over again that 
you still loved me ?" 

There was much energy and passion in her voice, and her 
form shook convulsively as she spoke. He felt the justice 
of the condemnation implied in her words, and tried to apol- 
ogize for his conduct. Turning his basilisk eye on her, he 
said, tenderly, 

" I — ^I wouldn't neglect so fair a flower for the world. The 
fact is, I have had so much business for the last month at 
the court-house that I could not leave town. If it had not 
been for such engagements, I would have seen you often." 

What he said was false, for he was a briefless lawyer. 
Having accomplished his purpose, he had deserted her inten- 
tionally. The present scene was very unpleasant to him, 
and he was willing to give any explanations or promises 
which might bring it to a termination. 

" Why — oh why did you not -WTiie to me ?" said Mary, pas- 
sionately. " A letter from you would have saved me so many 
tears !" 

"I wrote to you two weeks ago, and sent it by Roger, who 
lives at Colonel Meredith's," he replied, coining a lie for the 
occasion. 

" I thought Roger hated you too much to speak to you," 
she returned, revolving the improbability of what he said. 

** If he did not hand you my note, Mary, it was because 
he is jealous of me." 

" Do you tell me the truth ?" she inquired, with a flash- 
ing eye, starting from him. 

He winced under the scrutiny of the look she gave him, 
but, with his accustcxned boldness, replied, 

" Do not, I beseech you, question my veracity. Til swear 
I would not for the world lie to one as fair and as much 
loved as you are, Mary." 

He was exceedingly anxious to change the subject, for he 
felt that if it was not arrested ho would involve himself too 
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deeply for extrication. He passed his ann around her waist 
and made an efibrt to kiss her, which she repulsed. Break- 
ing from his embrace, she asked, in a loud tone, 

" And would you dare to deceive me t" 

" I would not, upon my honor," he replied. 

She looked at him intently for a minute, while she tried 
to collect her scattered thoughts. At length, with great 
earnestness, she said, 

** It would be better that you were in your grave ^an 
living and here lying to my face. I gave you my heart be- 
cause you told me I had yours. You promised — ^you swore 
by high heaven and every star in the sky, time and again, 
that you loved me, and would marry me, if I only — cmly — 
only — " and her voice faltered, and, overcome by her emo- 
tion, she could not articulate her thoughts. 

*' Here's the devil to pay," thought Hampton, as he turned 
and twisted about in his seat. " Mary," he said, with ap- 
parent sincerity, '< why do you doubt that I mean to fulfill 
every promise I ever made you ? Do not, my dear girl, 
chide me with being treacherous to vou until I deserve it." 

" When will you fulfill your promise?" inquired Mary, in 
a gentler tone, while her credulous heart told her that she 
had accused him wrongfully. ** When shall I be your wife? 
when will you take away all my fears and sorrows ? You 
see how pale and altered I am ! Well, it is all on your ac- 
count. When — tell me when you will redeem your vow, and 
marry me ?" 

'* In the spring, when the birds are singing and the beet 
are sipping honey from the flowers," he replied, willing to 
promise any thing which might allay her excitement and end 
the scene. 

'* In the spring — ^in the spring !" she said, as if musing. 
*' Oh ! that -mil be too late. I can not live so long as I have 
lived. My heart will fret itself out of my body. Let it be 
now — ^now — ^now," she added, passionately, " if you would 
save me from death ; for how can I live wiUi shame and re- 
morse gnawing continually at my heart ? No," she added, 
rising and elevating her right arm, "I can not live with 
shame and dishonor pressing on me like a mountain ; and I 
vow, by all that is true in a woman's soul, not to live and 
feel like a guilty wretch mudi longer." 

"Be composed, my dear Mary," he said, entreatingly, 
rising and grasping her uplifted arm. " Be composed. The 
wedding, I assure you, cm the honqi of a man, shall take 
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place as soon as I can make the necessary arrangements. 
Do you suppose me to be villain enough to win your love and 
confidence only to betray you ?" 

** I have sometimes feared so/' she replied, turning her 
head aside to hide the expression of her face from his eye. 

*' Think so no more, t)ien, dearest," he added, in a tone:of 
80 much gentleness and kindness that she could not resist 
the conviction that he spoke sincerely, '' but believe me to 
be an honorable miin, for I do not mean to deceive you. 
"Will you — do you believe me V* - I 

" I do believe you," she whispered, as he drew her to his 
bosom, '' for my heart could not be so untrue to me as to Ioto 
a villain as I love you." 

He kissed her and caressed her, but she heeded him not, 
for her eye and her thoughts wandered. Suddenly she 
started as from a slumber, and, looking wildly at him, ex- 
claimed, 9 

" If you mean to deceive me, oh tell me so, for I can not 
bear the lingering torture I have felt for several weeks any 
longer. Let me know the worst, and if death is to be my 
doom, let it come soon." 

*' Death ! talk not of death now. We will live and enjoy 
Qur love for many long years." 

Hampton found some difficulty in sustaining the part he 
had assumed. He thought that by soothing her she would 
soon leave, and the interview he disliked so much would be 
ended. He resorted to kindness of manner the further to de- 
ceive the poor girl, whose only sin consisted in loving him 
too passionately. 

" Oh ! how happy I will be as your wife I" said the art- 
less, half doubting, half believing girl ; " and I will do every 
thing in my power to make you as happy as myself." 

*'0h yes, when we are married, the days will be all sun- 
shine !" he said ; " and then how you will regret that you 
ever for a moment thought me base enough to win your love 
and then desert you. But come, Mary," he added, desirous 
of terminating the scene at this favorable juncture, '' come, 
it is growing late, and some gentlemen may be dropping in, 
and, seeing you here, would suspect you." 

She rose, and, accompanied by Hampton, passed into the 
street. When they reached the house of her relative, he left 
her, promising to visit her at her own home in a few days. 

As soon as supper was over, Mary complained of illness, 
and repaired to her chamber, to recall all that had passed 
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during her interview with Hampton. Many were her pleas- 
ant thoughts and bright hopes ; but her heart at times mis- 
gave her, and, as a doubt of his sincerity oppressed her feel- 
ings, they became intensely bitter, and the hot tears gathered 
in her eyes. Between smiles and tears, grief and joy, like 
a cloud that is bright to the sun but dark to the shade, she 
spent an unrefreshing night, and rose early next morning 
and made preparations for returning home. 

When Hampton left her, he reflected on what had oc- 
curred, and cursed his fate and the unlucky accidents which 
had involved him so inextricably. What to do was the per- 
plexing question. As to fulfilling his vow and becoming 
Mary's husband, that, of course, he laughed at as a flrst-rate 
joke. But how should he manage matters so as to clear 
himself of what he considered the most embarrassing occur- 
rence of his life ? He had, in this instance, woven so tangled 
a web, that extrication, even with all his adroitness, seemed 
impossible. With many thoughts harassing him, he passed 
into the bar-room of a tavern, where he was accosted by 
two of his friends, with whom he spent the evening. He 
drank deeply, played heedlessly, and betrayed a degree of 
recklessness unusual even with him. Thus diflerently pass- 
ed the night with poor Mary Winters, to whom love was an 
only hope, and the base wretch to whom her love was a 
matter of the most perfect indiflerence. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Whenever a vain man fails in any of his undertakings, 
instead of ascribing his failure to a want of the proper ability 
in himself, he attributes it to some foreign influence over 
which he has no control. Hampton had loved Ellen Mere- 
dith as much as such a person could love a pure-hearted 
woman, and, in endeavoring to account for his failing to win 
her hand, he had, among other causes, ascribed it to some 
imintelligible influence on the part of Drayton. This sus- 
picion immediately became the parent of a strong prejudice, 
and his jealousy only awaited an occasion to display itself. 
One night, in the society to which they both belonged,. Dray- 
ton most efiectually demolished an argument which Hamp- 
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totk had urged, whereupon Hampton rose and made a most 
malignant personal reply, which Drayton treated with scorn. 
Hampton's feelings henceforth were very hitter, and he never 
snfiered an opportunity of secretly maligning Drayton's char- 
acter to pass without availing himself of it. Drayton had 
heard of Hamptcm's clandestine efibrts to injure his standing, 
and treated them with the contempt they deserved. When 
Hampton first hecame acquainted with him, Drayton gave 
him an outline of his career, and Hampton frequently en- 
deavored to prejudice others against hun hy representing 
him as a pleheian wretch who, having forsaken the imple- 
ments of a cohhler, had come among strangers to practice 
imposition on the unwary. 

Notwithstanding his secret malice, Hampton still con- 
tinued to call at Drayton's office, and, when there, he fre- 
quently disgusted him hy narrating his successes with women, 
who, from his representations, had not the power to resist 
the influence of his fascinations. After frequent irritations 
of this sort, Drayton one day told him that it was hase and 
nngentlemanly in him to hrag of such things, and intimated 
a suspicion that he was a slanderer of much hetter reputar 
tions than his own. A rupture took place hetween uiem, 
which, much to Drayton's pleasure, lasted for a month, when 
Hampton again forced himself on his notice. 

Mrs. Willoughhy has already heen represented as a wom- 
an of the world and a leader in the empire of fashion. To 
this position she never could have aspired had she not heen 
possessed of wealth. She was one of those female Lycur- 
guses who issue their haughty mandates and think all oth- 
ers hound to ohey them. Some followed her example and 
oheyed her commands ; hut there were many among the 
older families in the city who scorned Mrs. Willoughhy's vul- 
garity, and over these ^e exerted no influence, though she 
had wooed them on all occasions in her most affahle man- 
ner. Hampton was on the host terms with the Willough- 
hys ; and, indeed, he waa so far a favorite with Maria as to 
he one of the dozen persons to whom the coquettish girl had 
engaged herself, in order that the length of her train of ad- 
mirers might he incomparable, and that when she needed a 
gallant she might be sure of one sufficiently obsequious for 
her purposes. 

Shortly after his falling out with Drayton, Hampton sought 
and found an opportunity of communicating to the Willough- 
hyg the fiEust that Drayton had once labored in an humble 
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vocation, and aodomponied his communication with sundry 
slanderous insinuations. To Mrs. Willoughby the idea of 
taking the haihd of a person who had once been familiar with 
shoemakiug was utterly horrible. Indeed, so aristocratic 
and exquisite were her perceptions, that she vowed she could 
snuff a mechanic in the breeze if the rascally plebeian were 
within a quarter of a mile. Her felicitously-endowed nose, 
however, had failed to detect the taint about Drayton ; but 
when once apprised of Hie facts touching his early history, 
she protested she had always entertained a lurking suspicion 
that he was not what he pretended to be. Her sagacity in 
detecting the evidences oi a fact, after the knowledge of it 
was familiar to her, was truly remarkable. To strengthen 
the credibility of a slai^der by innuendoes Mi^iS a favorite oc- 
cupation of hers, and she manifested more adroitness in 
magnifying and darkening a doubt of another's pretensions 
than any other expert calumniator in town. If there is one 
class of beings more than all others jealous of unfounded 
pretensions, it consists of those who are conscious that they 
hold positions to which, according to the canons of aristoc- 
racy, they have no right. Hence it was that Mrs. Willough- 
by was so extremely fearful lest she might sanction unfound- 
ed pretensions. She belonged to that singularly amiable 
class of persons who, having by good luck ascended to emi- 
nences, kindly kick down the ladder by which they climb 
up, lest the rarefied and pure atmosphere of the higher lat- 
itudes should be infected by vulgar breath. 

Toward the end of winter Mrs. Willoughby determined to 
give another party, the brilliancy of which should far sur- 
pass that of any during the season. She was sitting with 
her amiable daughter one morning, engaged in making out 
a list of those who were to be invited. The young lady 
was about writing the name of Drayton, when the mother 
observed, 

" He shall not be invited." 

" Why, ma, what is the reason you will not have him in- 
vited r inquired Maria, looking tip with an expression of 
the most decided astonishment. 

*' I want no wax-ends and lasts about me," was the gen- 
tle reply ; " for if there's any one thing I do most cordially 
hate, it is a shoemaker;" and as the patrician Mrs. Wil- 
loughby concluded, her snub nose became aspiring, and sud- 
deidy turned up with an expression of unmitigated dis- 
dain. 
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'* His family is good/' said Maria, who, having conceived 
a fondness for Drayton, was loth to sacrifice him ; *' and I 
have been told that he was forced to make shoes when he 
was young because his father's circumstances were so much 
reduced that he could not afibrd to support his large fam- 
ily. I've always heard that the Draytons used to be the 
most respectable persons about here." 

*' It's nothing to me what people's grandfathers were," 
retorted Mrs. Willoughby, as some unsavory recollections of 
what her own ancestry had been came up before her. ** I 
only look at what they themselves are, and I am not going 
to patronize any impostors, who, having been shoemiUierB, 
try to pass current in society as gentlemen." 

" But, my dear ma, the Merediths, and the Russells, and 
the Butlers all receive his visits, and I don't see why we 
shouldn't invite him, for, whatever he was once, he is now 
as good as any body else." 

** For Heaven's sake, Maria, don't be holding up these peo- 
ple to me as patterns, for you know I follow nobody's opin- 
ions but my own. They may let every dirty mechanic in 
town come to their houses if they please, but I am resolved 
on keeping my company select." 

The decided maimer in which this was spoken, together 
with the singularly uncompronuHng toss of the head which 
accompanied it, assured Maria that the doom of her favor- 
ite Drayton was written. Nevertheless, she ventured to 
urge, in a subdued tone, her objections to the rule her moth- 
er appeared to be attached to. 

" If you are going to be exclusive, you will have a very 
small party, for there are not ten persons in town who^have 
not some objection foimded on their families or their occu- 
pations ; and, indeed, I myself would be unfit for so select a 
gathering, as it has not been quite a thousand years^since 
some of my beloved ancestors might have been seen) under 
the most suspicious circumstances, prowling about little huts 
in the skirts of the town. You think there is nobody^better 
than Susan Eoberts, and her father, you know, was nothing 
but a shoemaker. Are you going to cut her too ?" •'• 

" But she never made shoes, and she can't help what her 
father once did," replied Mrs. Willoughby, unable to meet 
her daughter's arguments fairly. 

'' Mr. Drayton is a gentleman of fine mind, and I will stick 
up for him," said Miss Willoughby, with considerable ^per- 
tinacity. '' Hii blood is excellent, and as every body else 
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thinks him good enough to associate with, I don't see why 
we should exclude him." 

" Now, Maria, you need not say another word in his fa- 
vor, for he shall not come to my house, and that's flat," said 
the elder lady, with the most intractable decision of pur- 
pose. ''Why, what in the name of common sense has got 
into the girl ? Do you want to have all the trash in town 
invited to meet you, simply because they happen, by some in- 
scrutable dispensation of Providence, to have a little brains ?" 

The young lady's cheek reddened, her lip quivered with/ 
rage, her little foot swung to and fro violently, and, fling- 
ing the list of namef^ from her hand, she exclaimed, in an 
angry tone, 

"Well, if he is not to be invited, I vow I won't have any 
thing to do with the party." 

" Why, you must have taken leave of your seven senses," 
said Mrs. Willoughby, contemplating her enraged daughter 
with a look of great surprise. Sli^e hesitated a moment, for 
the young lady was humming a tune, as if she was decided- 
ly opposed to listening to another word. The singing ceased, 
and the mother continued : " I met that Drayton the other 
night at Mrs. Russell's, and he passed me three times, and 
did not even deign to speak to me. And, after that, do you 
think I'll invite such a brute to my house ? No ; I wish I 
may be struck dum.b if I do." 

The principal reason for her unwillingness to have Dray- 
ton invited was now out. She was jealous of the attentions 
of others ; and if one was unfortunate enough to neglect her, 
she was thenceforth unforgiving. Maria's face relaxed its 
expression slightly as she listened to her mother, and when 
she had concluded, she said, 

" He certainly did not see you, for he is too much of a 
gentleman to pass you without giving you same token of his 
respect for you." 

" He did ^bow coldly," said Mrs. Willoughby ; " but he 
never does treat me with any attention, and I am resolved 
on cutting him. Mr. Hampton told me that he heard him 
ridiculing me, and after that I would not condescend to speak 
to him to save his neck." 

" I do not believe what Mr. Hampton says," said Maria, 
" for he is very jealous of Mr. Drayton, and says every thing 
he can invent against him. He has told me a thousand 
things to Mr. Drayton's disadvantage, but I never paid the 
slightest regard to them." 
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At this moment the bell rang, and a servant announced 
Mr. Hampton. 

" I have a great mind to send him word I don't want to 
see him/* said Maria, nmsing ; '* but he has got a ring of 
mine, which I must get from him before I give him his 
walking papers. I never was so tired of any body's perse* 
cntions in my life, and I mean to affront him and free my- 
self of him forever." 

In no amiable mood, Miss Willonghby rose, glanced into 
a mirror, and then proceeded to the parlor, where the first 
thing which met her observation was the symmetrical form 
of Hampton stretched out most luxuriously on the sofa. She 
stopped and looked at him with amazement. His flushed 
face proved that he had been drinking. He smiled and 
sprang up, and, approaching her, seized her hand and raised 
it to his Ups. She jerked it impulsively from his grasp, and 
drew her handkerchief across the back of it, as if she wished 
to remove the affectionate impress from it. She regarded 
him angrily for a moment, and said, 

" You are the most impudent man in the world ; yon cer- 
tainly must be drunk !" 

He returned her searching glance, and then laughed out- 
right. As he was in the act of resuming his seat, he said, 

" You are growing marvelously prudish all at once ; how 
is your health, lady fair ?" 

"Mr. Hampton," she said, with unusual dignity, "you 
will please henceforth to remember that I strictly forbid you 
to take any such liberties with my hand. If you ever at- 
tempt to press it — ^to defile it by pressing it against your lips, 
as I live, I will insult you." 

" Whew ! what a bobbery Tve innocently kicked up !" he 
exclaimed. "Why, fairest of your sex," he added, gently, 
"the hand belongs to me according to engagement, and that 
entitles one to the privilege of kissing it when one pleases." 

" If that be the case, sir," she returned, calmly but coldly, 
" I will guard myself against any thing so extremely dis- 
agreeable hereafter, by revoking what you absurdly call the 
engagement'On the spot." 

There was a decision in her tones which he by no means 
relished, and, rising, he took a chair, and seated himself 
near her. Leaning forward, he inclined his face very near 
her own, and, with a serious expression of countenance, said, 
in a low and earnest tone, 

" I am exceedingly sorry if I have offended you. Forgive 
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me, if you please ; I can not bear to -see that brilliant fere- 
head clouded. Believe me, it was t^e strength of the lov^ 
I feel for you that — " 

" Keep your love to yourself, sir, or give it to those who 
wish it," lihe said, interruptjing him, and at the same time 
moving her chair further from him. He looked amazed, 
and, as she reseated herself, she added, " I wiU thank you, 
sir, to keep at a respectful distance. You have been bru- 
talizing yourself by drinking, and youx bireath is extremely 
offensive to me." 

<* I met a friend," said Hampton, in an apologetic tone, 
at the same time coloring deeply, for her remark cut him 
severely, ** one whcnn I had not seen for a long time, and 
he insisted on my drinking a bottle of wine with him, 
and I—" 

'^ And I wish his company had been sufficiently agreeable 
to detain you," she said, again interrupting him. 

" Forgive me," he said, earnestly, for he was anxious to 
conciliate the offended beauty ; ** forgive me, Maria, and I 
will promise not to repeat my offense in future." 

As he spoke he rose, and a second time placed his chair 
near hers, whereupon she left the one in which she had been 
sitting and took a seat on the sofa, saying, as she did so, 

" I ask you for no excuses ; you can get drunk twenty 
times a day for aught I care. I do not know why you should 
choose to make your confessions to me. You axe nothing to 
me, sir." 

*' Nothing to you, Maria Willoughby !" he exclaimed, start- 
ing up as if her words were daggers to him. " Nothing to 
you, did you say?" he continued, more passionately. " Oh, 
how strangely such words soimd in my ear, coming as they 
do from lips heretofore ever kind and musical to me. Noth- 
ing to you, who have professed that I was every thing to 
you ?" Here he resumed his seat^ and, fixing his look in- 
tently on the earpet at his feet, oontinu^ muttering the 
words, " Nothing to you — nothing to you I" 

*' You will certainly attain to great proficiency in the pro- 
nunciation of those interesting words after a while," she 
said, sarcastically. '* Yes, sir," she ccmtinued, her cheek red- 
dening as she spdke, '* if the words are so agreeable, I will 
delight you by repeating them emphatically : You — are — 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to-nme. I pity your case most 
truly if you were ever ninny enough to imagine for a mo- 
ment that you were any thuftg but a trifling matter of con- 
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venience to me. I hope you will experiemce no difficulty in 
understanding me now.'' 

" Maria Willoughby !" he said, in a tone of surprise, look- 
ing sternly in her eye, "did you not before high heaven en- 
gage yourself to me ? You will not certainly be guilty of 
the black perjury to deny it !'* 

" Oh no, sir, nothing can be further from my heart at 
this moment than the wish to deny it," she remarked, in a 
tone of levity. <* I confess, sir, to the sin of having engaged 
myself, as you call it, to you ; but it does not follow, in ac- 
cordance with any logic current in the fashionable world 
with which I am acquainted, that on that accoimt I am to 
perpetuate the engagement forever. Why, sir, I have al- 
ways understood that, after a pipe-stem or a heart, there was 
nothing so brittle as an engagement, and I have but little 
doubt that your opinions on that subject will henceforth agree 
with my own precisely." 

As she closed her remarks she laughed heartily, whether 
at her own thoughts or at her lover's face, he could not tell ; 
but certain it is, she laughed as if a most humorous scene 
were before her. Far different was his mood, for, with a 
countenance of the most unsmiling kind, he said, when his 
astonishment had partly subsided, 

" I pray you, Maria, to retract what you have said, if you 
would not drive me to despair. Forgive me the impropriety 
of my conduct this morning, and take back the words which 
are worse than daggers to me. I can not live with the scorn 
of the only woman I ever loved, truly and devotedly, on my 
brow, withering as the curse of Cain." 

There was much energy in his tone and gesticulation as 
he spoke, but the lady was callous, and, in return for his se- 
riousness, said, laughingly but very sarcastically, 

" Do you mean to plant one of those ugly daggers of which 
you speak so pathetically in your wretched heart ? or will 
you not rather go off more poetically, and drown your sor- 
rows in the foaming bowl ? I fancy the latter more to your 
taste. But let me entreat you, sir, she continued, while he 
was writhing visibly under her severe raillery, "let me en- 
treat you, sir, to reconsider that rash resolution of yours. In 
the event of its becoming fatal, the commimity would never 
recover from so irreparable a loss, and the female portion of 
it would inevitably go mad, < as was the case when Moham- 
med's father got married.' " 

" I desire you, as a particular favor to me — ^to one, Ma- 
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ria, who adores yon — ^to forget this morning's proceedings. 
I have," he continued, approaching her, " I haVe abready 
suffered sufficiently to atone for iny sins of this day. It was 
wrong, very wrong in me to come here, excited as I was, 
this morning. • What a fool a little wine can make a 



man !" 



** That is the first sensihle remark I have heard from you 
to-day," she said, " and I am glad to see you are returning 
to your senses.-' I hope — sincerely hope, that now you have 
discovered yourself to he a fool, you will set «hout becoming 
rational." 

While she was speaking, Hampton approached still nearer 
to her, and she sprang up and said, in a most unequivocal 
manner, 

** If you come so near to me again, I will leave you ia 
sole possession here. If you can not avoid being excessively 
disagreeable, I shall be compelled to request you to leave me 
to myself." 

He drew back, his bosom heaved with passion, and, knit* 
ting his brows, he said, angrily, 

** You are a no-hearted coquette, and the only regret I 
feel is, that I should have been so great a fool as to put it in 
your power to woimd my vanity. I have now sufficient 
proof of your entire heartlessness, and I scorn — ^I hate you 
for it." 

" Now you speak like a man," she said, gayly, " and you 
utter the only feelings I can reciprocate with you. And 
now, sir," she continued, and her eye flashed wilh anger as 
she spoke, << if you will be so good as to return me the ring 
which you took from my finger, and leave me to my reflec- 
tions, I shall be under a lasting obligation to you." 

'* Excuse me, my lady, if you please," he said, with a sar- 
donic smile ; <* I must keep this trophy ;" and here he glanced 
at the ring which sparkled on his finger. " I wish to place 
it among several slight tokens of aflections that oncq were, 
that I have hioarded up with a miserly care. There is no 
telling what turn iny fate may take some of these days, and 
it may be that I shall have occasion to set up a jeweler's 
shop ; in which event, this evidence of Maria Willoughby's 
afiection may save me from starvation." 

" There vnR be no danger of your starving, sir, so long as 
state prisons exist," returned the lady, feeling greatly vexed 
at his retaining the" ring and the manner in wfich he spoke 
of it. *' Give me that ring, sir !" she exclaimed, in a loud 
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aii4 paflsionate voio^. '* Q'm me my ling, and leave this 
house instantly !" 

'' Whew — ^what a tempest in a tea-pot ! Eoar on, if yoa 
please/' he eontinued, taking his seat, and looking up at the 
angry beauty with the greatest apparent composure. ** Boar 
on ; for if there's any one thing in the musical line for which 
I hare a deeidedly poetical love, it is the melody of a genu- 
ine tempest. It is ao exciting to one's imagination. Boar 
on, my fair goddess of storms, if you wish to delight me." 

Her anger was excessive, and, looking fiercely at him with 
a darkened brow, she vociferated, 

" You are the most impudent wretch I ever heard (^; md 
if yott were not as cowardly as you are impudent, you would 
not be so mean as to throw your taunts in the face of a de- 
fenseless female. I command you, sir, to leave this hooae V^ 

"How pretty you look in a pet!" he said, looking up at 
her with a anule. ** If you ever sit for your portrait, take 
my advice, and get angry with the painter. Reynolds paint- 
ed Gairiek betweeni comedy and tragedy ; and, if I was a 
Reynolds, I would paint you between a northwester and a 
hurricane, and become immcnrtal. There, now, your brow 
is just enough wreatiied with lightning for the purpose. 
That's right ; roax on, if you please. I vow, I never heard 
half so delightful a atona in my life. Rave on, Miss "V^- 
loughby, and let me dream of music sweeter than that by 
which Orpheus channed the stones and trees. If you had 
lived in those days, they would have married you to iBolus 
without doubt." 

*' I will see, sir, if a servant can not muster up force enough 
to remove you to the street," said Miss Willoughby, wheel- 
ing round from him and walking rapidly toward the door, 
through which her pretty form, trembling with rage, van- 
ished. Hampton, thinking it would by no means accord with 
his dignity or tastes to be ejected from the door by a serv- 
ant, rose, yawned, and then leisurely left the house. 

To pick a quarrel with her lover, and then dischaige him, 
was the way in which Miss Willoughby usually ccxitrived to 
rid herself of those to whom she had engaged herself when 
their attentions became annoying. Generally, she experi- 
enced but little difficulty in freeing herself from an engage- 
ment ; but Hamptcm had previou^y displayed such a perti- 
nacious good-humor, such a disposition to be pleased with 
all her conduct, that, whenever she began to mtimate her 
displeasure with him, he was sure to do something to defeat 
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her purpose. At length she thought she had succeeded in 
ofiending him, and she rejoiced that henceforth she should 
not he troubled with his attentions. She was mistaken. 
He was by no meand offended, for on the ensuing morning 
he called on her. Of course she did not see him. It was 
only after repeatedly sending him word by the servants who 
announced him that she did not wish to see him, that ho 
ceased to trouble her. 

Mrs. Willoughby*s party on the ensuing week was uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the most magnificent affair of 
the season. Neither Drayton nor Hampton were there. 
Hampton was greatly mortified that the very Alcibiades of 
the city should have been left out. As they had always be- 
fore manifested so much anxiety to cultivate an intimacy, 
Drajrton wondered very much why they neglected him on 
that brilliant occasion. The morning after the party, he 
met his friend Singleton, who asked him why he was not 
at the gathering of the previous evening. 

** The principal reason why I was not there," answered 
Drayton, smiling, "is, that I was not invited." 

" Not invited !" said Singleton, looking very much amazed. 
"Why, Drayton, that is very strange : I thought you stood 
A 1 in the young lady's regard. There must be some mis- 
take," continued Singleton, shaking his head very gravely, 
" and I will find out what it was." 

" Do not trouble yourself about it," said Drayton. " It is 
a matter of but little importance. If it was a mistake, it 
will be rectified ; and if it was intentional, the less that is 
said about it the better." 

A few days afterward Singleton called on Drayton, look- 
ing deeply concerned about something. As soon as he was 
seated, he said, 

" Drayton, my dear fellow, I am just from the Willough- 
bys, and the old lady told me that you were purposely omit- 
ted the other night. Do you know how you have ofiended 
the lady?" 

" Indeed I do not." 

"Well, I do." 

"What is it?" 

"You made some shoes once upon a time, did you not?" 
inquired Singleton, glancing significantly at him. 

"I did, sir." 

"Well, sir, by so doing, you have subjected yourself to the 
Bcom and contumely of the lady." 

H 
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'* Andis that the reaMn she did not honor me with an in- 
vitaticm ?'' adced Drayton. 

" It ifl as true, sir, as any one of the nine-and-thirty Ar- 
ticles," replied Singletcm. 

*' I am glad to hear that my offense was not more griev- 
ous,** returned Drayton. 

** How ridiculous such things are in a republican country !*' 
said Singleton. **I suppose that if Franklin, Bums, and 
Sherman had lived here, Mrs. Willoughby would have cut 
the illuBtrious .trio. She would have cut Franklin because 
he once wicked ^candles and stuck types — ^Bums because he 
was nothing but a poor peasant plowman — and Sherman 
because he was once guilty of the unpardonable crime of 
making shoes. Now, she has more ducrimination in such 
matters than judgment or sense ; and she would certainly 
give the cut direct to her grandfather's ghost, if, like the 
old king of Denmark^s, it should happen to rise up.** 

" Such persons are very ridiculous,'' said Drayton!^ " par- 
ticularly when they have no more cause for their pretensions 
to superiority than the lady in question. What would you 
say, Singleton, if I should tell you that her grandmother used 
to make up my grandfather*s linen ?** 

'* I should say, sir,** replied Singleton, with a smile, "that 
there had been some queer ups and downs in the families. 
But it is only what we see every day in this country ; and 
hence the superlative absurdity of those who pretend to make 
the origin of persons, rather than their own meritoriousness, 
the standard by which they judge them.** 

** I hope I may be able to survive so severe a cut,*' said 
Drayton. " But, really, I hate to give up all association with 
the fair Maria ; for, though she is utterly heartless, yet it is 
very pleasant to talk and flirt with her occasionally. But 
the old lady*8 will must be done.*' 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



fipRiNO, ever bright and ever glorious, once more descend- 
ed on earth, and flowing streams and verdant meadows re- 
joiced in the breaking up of old winter's icy dominion. All 
nature was gladdened by the smile of the flower-crowned 
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goddess. The brooks laughed in the sun— every breeze Gftme 
lad^n with perfume — ^the bleak forests resumed their foliage 
— and birds and insects sang merrily in green field and in 
woodland. Beauty was throned among the mountains, and 
her shadow filled aU the ralleys. 

Drayton's heart revived the fireshness of its feelings as leaf 
and flower were presented to his view« and awakened a thou- 
sand slumbering associations of his earlier years. The win- 
ter had passed heavily over his head. He had mingled in 
the Bociid mel6es of the city, often, it is true, with a sighing 
heart. No business had yet been o^red him. Gloom, day 
by day, thickened over his prospect of success in his profes- 
sion. He was still the confiding pensioner of Hope ; but her 
bounties, ample as they were, though they might solace, 
could not satisfy him. His little store of means was gradu- 
aUy dimiimhmg, and no opportmiity of recruiting th^ waste 
presented itself. His spirit rejoiced when the cheerlessaess 
of, winter gave way to the bland influences of spring, and 
he frequently left the din and bustling crowds of the town, 
and wandered forth to muse among th^ beauties of the sur- 
rounding scenery. Though misfc^rtunes, adversities, and pov- 
erty may press sorely upon us, yet, thank Heaven ! we may 
still be affluent in our love for all that is beautiful and grand 
in this outward world — ** chill penury" does not always 
freeze the *' genial currents of the soul" — and we may still 
gaze v^th undimmed eyes upon the staxs mirrored in the 
bosom of the stream, and the heart may echo every strain 
that gushes from the throats of the forest warblers. 

One morning early in May, Bxavton had been rambling 
beyond the precincts of the city, thmking of Ellen Meredith 
and her brother. As he approached his office slowly, seme 
one saluted him, and on looking round he discovered the 
bright face of Ex>ger Brown, who, after fumbling about in 
the depths of several pockets, pioduced a note. Drayton's 
eyes sparkled with delight as he glanced at its. contents. It 
was urom George Meredith, stating that he had returned 
home on the previous day. After reading it twice to make 
sure of its contents, he placed it in hia pocket, and addressed 
several inquiries to Boger. 

'* Well, Eoger, how does Miss Ellen look ?" 

" She looka charming, sir, and pretty much as if she could 
take the heart from under a man's ribs before he could say 
Jack Robi^ison." 

*' That is very satisfactory," said Drayton, with a smile ; 
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'' and I will give her a chance of rohbing me of mine before 
the *un says good-by to the top of yonder hill. By-the-way, 
Roger, how does your love flourish ?" 

" Like a branch of a weeping- willow or an old cow's tail, 
sir, for it has a deuced inclination to flourish downward." 

" Why, what's the matter now, Roger ? The last time 
we were talking on that interesting subject, you were in 
flush spirits. Has the lady jilted you ?" 

" It's a queer piece of business," returned Roger, " and 
that's all I know about it. Mary is a very strange sort of 
a girl, and she's kept me hanging in a state of suspense so 
long that I begin to think my neck is growing as long as a 
crane's. Poor girl ! she's been very poorly all spring, and 
I haven't hardly seen her for more than a month. She 
doesn't look as she did last spring, any how. She's grown 
mighty pale, and then she don't laugh and run about as she 
used to. There's something pressing on her heart, and I 
am afraid that, if she don't mend soon, she'll go into a de- 
cline." 

Roger sighed, turned his head aside, and began to whistle, 
to check his rising emotions. Drayton saw that some very 
unpleasant thoughts were disturbing him, and, anxious to 
console him, said, 

" Her health is not good, Roger, and that's the reason why 
she seems to regard you less favorably than she formerly did. 
These girls are strange beings, and sometimes act very mjrs- 
teriously. She'll get better before long, and smile on you 
as sweetly as ever." 

'* I hope so, sir, but I fear she wont," said Roger, looking 
very gloomy. " I do love that girl ! I try to get the better 
of it, but I can't ; for I don't believe in love that is like the 
handle of a cofiee-cup, all on one side, as I am afraid ours 
is. I saw her the other night, all by herself, wandering 
about in the moonshine, just like a spirit, and looking at the 
stars, and muttering something to herself that I couldn't 
hear, all the time. She acted just as if her brain was 
touched ; and I've thought over it a good deal, and I wouldn't 
wonder if she wasn't exactly in her right mind. She didn't 
use to avoid every body as she does now, and her poor old 
mother is distressed about her strange ways." 

'* It is a singular case," said Drayton, who had listened 
attentively to Roger's account, *^ a very mysterious case, 
Roger. But cheer up, my dear fellow ; the cloud will pass 
over her mind soon, and she will be as bright as ever she 
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"was. When she recovers from her ailing, she will look upon 
you more kindly than ever, for a woman always makes 
amends in that way for any ill treatment she has shown to- 
ward her lover. Did you never observe that the moon al- 
ways shines the brighter after she has been struggling among 
the clouds a while ? Well, a woman is like the moon in this 
particular, and you may rest assured that, when your sweet- 
heart recovers her spirits, she will be more lively in conse- 
quence of her temporary sadness." 

** I hope so, sir," said Roger; and he sighed again as he 
wheeled off. 

Drayton mused a while on what Roger had told him, and 
then his thoughts reverted to Ellen. His heart was thrilled 
with joy at the prospect of again enjoying her society. He 
determined to pursue a course of conduct toward her which 
would at once satisfy her that he felt a hearty interest in 
her, and give her no reason to suspect that he cherished a 
passion for lier. Many are the resolves of this sort i^ch 
are formed ; and while every one supposes he will be able to 
maintain his unviolated, nothing is more common than for 
after experience to convince him of the extreme fragUity of 
all such resolutions, for no one can anticipate all the turns a 
passion may take, and at some unforeseen mioment he will 
unintentionally reveal what he has determined to conceal 
from all eyes but his own. 

It was near sundown when Drayton alighted from his 
horse, and entered the mansion at Oakwood with a flutter- 
ing pulse and a tell-tale agitation of nerve. He soon had 
the pleasure of seeing Ellen and her friend Caroline, who 
had hastened to welcome the return of the wanderers, and 
George and the colonel. They were in exuberant spirits, 
and Drayton thought he never saw a company more entire- 
ly free from all unhappiness. Ellen's complexion was a 
shade darker than~ when he last saw her, but her smile and 
her tones were the same. A Southern sun had left a deep 
bronze shadow on George's face, which strengthened its ex- 
pression, and imparted to it the appearance of an improved 
condition of health. Drayton's estimate of the happiness of 
the company was not at all exaggerated. The coloners eye 
sparkled as he observed the animation that enlivened his 
son's face. Ellen was delighted that she was again at her 
home, and George and Caroline manifested a great deal of 
pleasure in being restored to each other. 

" And how do you like the South ?" inquired Drayton of 
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Ellen a few minutes after he kad exchanged salutaticAui 
"with her. 

"I like it very much," she replied. " How could I help 
it, when I saw my brother's health improving each day un- 
der the benign influence of its delightful climate ? I shall 
always love the South, because he received so much benefit 
there." 

** Did you meet with any irresistible gentlemen with the 
swart complexions of that sunny clime V* 

<* Oh no, sir, I resist all complexions alike. Do you not 
remember how you used to charge me with being the pro- 
prietress of an adamantine heart ?" 

" Perfectly well ; but I trusted that a Southern sun, and 
bright skies, and Grange groves, and a thousand other things 
which conspire to render that clime glorious, would soften 
even your heart, hard as it is." 

'' That hope, like most of the bright sisterfiood," she said, 
gayly, " has gone down in shadow. By-the-way, I under- 
stand you have been making love to Miss Willoughby in my 
absence." 

" That is true ; but ihat love," replied Drayton, imitating 
her own thought and manner, *' like all of the same family 
which I have known, is among the things that were. If 
you would keep my heart fixed in one place, you must guard 
it like a faithful sentinel ; for if you wander, how shall it 
remain stationary ?" 

" I shall be delighted with having the errant thing placed 
under my control. I have always fancied it would be very 
pleasant to have a score or so of hearts under one's manage- 
ment. Such a situation, you know, aflbrds one so many fa- 
ciUties for studpng human nature." 

'* You differ in taste from Miss Randolph," returned Dray- 
ton ; '* for when I went to see her a month ago, and offered 
her the control of my heart, she rejected it, because, as she 
said, she was affluent above all want in the possession of 
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"What is that you say, Mr. Drajrton ?" inquired Caroline, 
who, hearing her name mentioned by him, listened to what 
he said. He repeated his remark, and she said, 

** But you have not imparted the true reason why I re- 
jected it, which was, that it was but a fragment. The prin- 
cipal portion of it was in the sunny South — " 

"With my friend George," said Drayton, interrupting her. 

" Or his companion !" added Caroline. 
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** Well, then, if you speak truly, Miss Randolph," said 
Drayton, " there were no less than four hearts journeying 
together under the blue and beaming skies of the South." 

" Not so ; mine was here," said George. 

"And mine," added Ellen. 

** Like the wandering stars of the shepherds of old, your 
hearts, in their transits, have been crossing each other's 
paths," said the colonel, who had been listening attentively 
to, and laughing heartily at, the badinage of the young 
folks. 

" And what a pity it was that, instead of each one going 
off by itself, they could not by some good fortune have been 
brought together into one pre-eminently briUiant cluster, aft- 
er the fashicm of the Pleiades," added Drayton. 

'* In which ev^it, sir," said Ellen, smiling at and contin- 
uing the conceit, " yours, from its imconquerable propensity 
to wander of{^ would have soon been the lost Pleiad." 

Here the conversation was broken off by the entrance of 
some of the neighboring young ladies and gentlemen. The 
welcomings were cordial, and a merry time ensued, which 
was kept up with undiminished hilarity by all present until 
supper was announced. After dispatching that meal they 
tetumed to the parlors, whither Mr. Roger Brown, who, with 
his fiddle, was an indispensable personage at all the merry- 
makings of the neighborhood, was speedily summoned. That 
gentleman took his station in one comer, and the feet of the 
dancers soon responded to the lively music of his favorite in- 
strument. 

They danced with great spirit, as people always do when 
any sport of the kind is extemporaneous. As Drayton did 
not participate in that pleasure, he soon found another source 
of enjoyment. There was a sentimental-looking youth in 
spectacles present, who was much in love with a young lady 
with a blonde complexion, whose red cheeks and mischiev- 
ous eyes indicated a relish of fun. To tease her lover was 
the object which Drayton now had at heart. The lady un- 
derstood his intentions, and favored them. He paid her the 
most distinguished attention. He enacted the lover so well 
that the gentleman in spectacles soon regarded him as the 
subject of the most mysteriously sudded and imcontrollable 
passion recorded in the annals of love. As Drayton's atten- 
tions became warmer, the lover's face underwent sundry gro- 
tesque metamorphoses of expression, thereby displaying the 
influence of jealousy variously modified. Drayton was de- 
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lighted at his success ; and it would have heen exceedingly 
strange if the young lady had not also heen delighted, for Uie 
sweeter sex aJways relish these temporary annoyances of 
their lovers. Indeed, a young gentleman who is so unfortu- 
nate as to he very deeply smitten must expect such perplex- 
ities ; and it always appears to such a one, as he looks on 
such a scene with an intensely unamiahle expression of face, 
that all the fates and every human heing have conspired to 
thwart his hopes, and to render the stream of love as crook- 
ed and as devious in its course as one of our Western riv- 
ers, which travelers, who are in a particularly great hurry, 
are in the hahit of denouncing as the most wayward thing? 
in the world. In the present instance the lover watched ev- 
ery smile which the lady hestowed on Drayton with a most 
malicious eye. He considered him but as little better than 
a robber, who appropriates treasures that do not belong to 
him. As Drayton led the smiling lady out under the blue 
heaven and burning star9, her lover's eye flashed fire, and he 
felt a bloodthirsty passion for revenge throbbing in his bo- 
som, which tortured him and delighted the idol of his heart. 
Oh, these flirtations are certainly most pleasant things when 
you do not happen to be their victim ; but when they are 
(parried on at the expense of your spirit's tranquillity, you 
find yourself, singularly enough, very strongly inclined to the 
opinion that they are devices of the evil one, bent on giving 
a poor devil of a lover a foretaste of the infernal fare that 
he provides for his guests in his torrid home. 

Among the happiest of that gay company was Roger 
Brown, as he stood there sawing his fiddle-strings, and watch- 
ing the motions of the dancers with a face radiant with good 
humor. Every one knew him well, for he was always to 
be seen in such gatherings, and every one had a kind word 
and a smile for him. Just then, too, his thoughts were \m- 
shadowed, for they were not given to the wayward Mary 
Winters. 

Aftar the dance came music of a more tender and senti- 
mental character. Ellen took her seat at her harp, and ran 
her fingers over its chords, while the company gathered 
around her. Drayton stood near her, with the lady with 
whom he had been* flirting hanging on his arm, while her 
moody lover stood solitary and apart, with his arms tightly 
folded across his swelling heart, in a comer of the room, from 
whence he darted on the head of his rival sundry destructive 
glances. The company was soon composed, and every one, 
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"with the solitary exception of the gentleman in Bpectacles, 
listened attentively to Ellen's song, which she called 

THE LOVER'S LAMENT. 

Love, like a sultoD, rales the heart. 

And bears no rival near his throne ; 
Nor can green earth or sky impart 

An ecstasy like to his own. 
Each rebel passion of the soul 
Submissive x>ends to his control. 

The bright round moon from east to west 

Is flinging o'er the earth her beams ; 
From hiB and grove, in radiance dress'd, 

Enchantment on the vision beams. 
But moon, nor hill, nor blooming grove 
Can win my thoughts frqm her I love. 

The music of the moonlit sea 

Is floating upward from the shore, 
And blends in witching harmony 

With each wild song the night-birds pour. 
My heart, companionless and lone, 
Heeds not glad bird nor sefr'wave's moan. 

In this rich clime, where all is bright, 

And Nature ever wears her bloom, 
Where day is fidr, and stars b}r night 

Take from the darkness all its ^oom, 
The heart with Nature' should rejoice- 
But mine has neither song nor voice. 

It is not that I do not love 
The flower, the bird, the star, the sea. 

But that away I mourning rove. 
From one mr dearer unto me 

Than flowery earth, (n: glorious sky. 

And all that greets the ear and eye. 

While thus from home and love away, 
With fresh delight comes back each scene, 

Each sacred hour and glittering day 
Which to my soul most dear has been— 

And when these memories o'er me come, 

My heart pants for its early home. 

^* Apropos of that song," said Brajrton, stepping nearer to 
Ellen as the last tones of her rich voice died away on the 
air ; ** was it an emanation of your spirit while you were a 
wanderer in the poetical South ?" 

" That is a strange question for a philosopher to ask,'* re- 
plied Ellen. " Are you not aware, sir, that those damsels, 
whom the heathen Greeks called the Muses, like miost other 
damsels, manifest an undeserved partiality for your sex, to 
the almost total neglect of their ovm ?'* 

H2 
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" Occasionally, Miss Meredith, notwithstanding their par- 
tiality £or our sex," returned Drayton, with a smile and a 
bow, ''when they discover a lady worthy to be called a sis- 
ter, they are by no means chary of their gifts ; and, for my 
life, I can not see any impropriety in supposing that, in the 
instance under consideration, they might have discovered 
such a one." 

'' Thank you, sir," she said. *' I did not create the song ; 
I only adapted it to a wild air of my own. Brother can give 
you all the particulars respecting its origin — not now, how- 
ever, for I suspect, from his earnest manner, that he is giv- 
ing the history of it to one who is more particularly interest- 
ed in it than I am." 

'' I understand you," said Dra3rton, as he glanced at George, 
who was conversing with Miss Randolph with great anima- 
tion, on the opposite side of the room. 

The company broke up at a late hour ; and as Drayton 
lay on his pillow and recalled the events of the evening, he 
felt that his heart was more entirely devoted to Ellen than, 
it had previously been. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

The ensuing morning passed swiftly and pleasantly away 
at Oakwood. Afler dihner, George proposed a boat-sail to 
Drayton. 

"The breeze is fresh — ^the boat is a fine one— we can 
touch at the island, and then pay our respects to the ' Ruins' 
on the opposite shore. What say you ?" 

" Nothing would please me more," returned Drayton, "for 
I should like to visit that rendezvous of all the evil spirits in 
this part of the world. Will the ladies not accompany us ?" 

" I suspect not," replied George, " for they have gone to 
recover from the effect of dissipation last night. While they 
are napping, we shall be amusing ourselves, and by the time 
we get back they will have roused themselves with fresh- 
ened spirits for the evening." 

Roger appeared at a short distance, and George hailed 
him and told him to get the boat ready for a sail, to which 
he assented with a sparkling eye, and proceeded with hasty 
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steps toward the shore. He was proud of his skill in man- 
aging boats, and was always delighted when an opportunity 
was afforded him for showing it off. He soon returned, and 
annoimced that every thing was ready for the sail, and they 
proceeded to the river. 

In a few minutes the boat was running rapidly before the 
stiff breeze, with the waves washing her sides and the foain 
hissing at her bow. Roger sat managing the canvas in a 
waterman-like manner, while George held the rudder. The 
breeze freshened — -the sail bellied beautifully — the little boat 
sprang over the restless waters, and the island was soon 
reached. 

They jumped on shore and wandered about admiring the 
beauty and luxuriance of the foliage. The island was un- 
tenanted by man, and over its trees and shrubbery the birds 
held undisputed possession. Wild flowers were growing in 
great profusion in every direction, and Drayton stooped down 
and began to gather a bouquet, thinking the while of the 
smile with which Ellen, for whom he designed it, would re- 
ceive his gift. 

" I will follow your example," said George, bending and 
culling a rose. *' I make it a rule never to miss an oppor- 
tunity of assuring the ladies that, when I am absent from 
them, I am stiU thinking of them. A bouquet culled at su£ 
a time as this is a very delicate kind of flattery, for it con- 
veys to the fair (me to whom you present it a proof that her 
presence is not necessary to remind you of her tastes and 
your duty, and you insinuate by the act that one species of 
beauty suggests to you thoughts of another. '* 

"And what becoming ornaments flowers are to a lady !" 
said Dra3rton. " I think that a pure white flower, blooming 
among a profusion c^dark tresses on a lady's head," he con- 
tinued, thinking of Ellen's sweeping curls and the flowers 
she usually wore among them, ** is a much superior adorn- 
ment to her than the most costly gem that ever flashed in 
the sun." 

Meanwhile the less sentimental Roger stood near the shore, 
with his hands buried in his pockets, whistling and watching 
the form of a black duck which was floating on the river's 
bosom. 

" What are you thinking about so profoundly, Roger ?" 
inquired George, as he approached the place where he 
stcx)d. 

"Why, I was just thinking, sir, what ^ very fi^Q ^bot 
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I*d liave if I only had my gun here. The way I'd take that 
fellow just under the elbow of his wing would be the right 
way. A fellow always has these first-rate chances when he 
can't take advantage of them." 

''Instead of standing there and contemplating murder, 
you ought to be gathering some of these flowers for your 
sweet-heart. Why don't you collect a posy for her ? If I 
were her> I would jilt you for neglecting her for a black 
duck." 

** She's sick, and don't care a copper whether I pull uny 
flowers for her or not/' returned Roger, as a shade passed 
over his features. 

*' That is the very time when she most needs your atten- 
tions, When 8h0 is well she can gather flowers for herself; 
but now, when she is sick, she woidd be thankful for a pres- 
ent of that sort." 

Roger mused a moment, and then, as if some very inter- 
esting thought had suddenly flashed on his mind, he began 
gathering the flowers as eagerly as either of his companions. 
Their bouquets were soon completed, and they returned to 
the boat, which was under way again speedily, and career^ 
ing on rapidly toward the opposite shore of the river. 

They landed, and began ascending the slight eminence on 
%hich the " Ruins" w^re situated, at a short distance from 
the river. Many were the marvelous stories in circulation 
in the neighborhood touphing this dilapidated mansion, 
which had an accursed reputation. According to the popu- 
lar faith, it was haunted by a legion of wild and capricious 
spirits. Among the credulous, it was most devoutly believed 
that the place was in the possesion of the evil one and the 
spirits who were in colleague with him, who kept themselves 
out of the way, like other bad things during the light of day, 
but who, in the dusky twilight, came forth from their lurk- 
ing places and were to be seen hovering over the spot. Sev- 
eral well-authenticated stories were told by persons who, 
having been under the necessity of passing that way at night, 
had seen spectacles which caused their cheeks to grow pale 
and their hair to stand on end. On dark and tempestuous 
nights especially were these emissaries of the devil to be 
seen enacting the most fantastic deeds. Amid the bowl- 
ings of the most fearful storms they held their infernal ca- 
rousals, while their mad and demoniacal merriment rang 
wildly over the tumult which raged outside. Sometimes 
they were seen collected round tables, drinking wine out of 
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the skulls of infants ; again you might discover them walk- 
ing about with torches in their hands, as if seeking some- 
thing which had been lost ; and one of the most common 
spectacles was to see haggard old women standing on the 
chimneys with bloody daggers in their hands, while their 
tangled locks and dingy dresses flapped violently in the 
night winds. For what particular object these mysterious 
meetings took place no one had yet been able to discover, 
although many shrewd surmises were ventured on by the su- 
perstitious. It was generally conceded that some dark and 
bloody tragedy had been perpetrated there, since which time 
the house had been abandoned by human beings, and was in 
the possession of the enemies of our species. There were 
some stains on the floor, which were regarded by many with 
the most holy horror, for tradition said they were caused by 
the blood of a most beautiful and innocent girl, who had there 
sacrificed her life rather than yield her honor. 

The site of the " Ruins" was eminently beautiful. For 
some miles below the windings of the river were distinctly 
visible, with here and there a green island lifting up its verd- 
ure to the light of heaven. The country on the opposite 
side stretched gradually upward from the shore, preseiiting a 
wide view of houses, and fields, and woodlands, while at the 
extremity of the landscape the city was seen with its spires 
piercing the dusky atmosphere which hung over it. When 
they reached the deserted mansion, Drayton stopped to sur- 
vey the beautiful prospect spread out before him, thinking it 
the most magnificent he had ever seen. After admiring the 
varied beauties of the scenery, they advanced to the old pile 
of buildings, which was very fitly denominated the " Ruins," 
for every thing spoke of desolated grandeur. The mansion 
had been constructed on an extensive scale, and in former 
times was the residence of wealth and splendor. The stone 
was blackened by storms ; the windows were all broken out ; 
the front door had rotted and fallen from its hinges, and floors 
and walls were sadly dilapidated. Swallows made their 
nests in the rooms in which princely hospitality once enter- 
tained its guests, and, as they flitted through the windows, 
their twitterings sounded as melancholy as the rustlings of 
the dry leaves in a grave-yard when the frosty winds of au- 
tumn igre moaning over the decay of nature's pomp and 
beauty. 

They stepped into the hall, and every word they uttered 
echoed over the mysterious silence that reigned within like 
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the voice of desolation. As they went on a scene of de- 
struction presented' itself. Floors, mantels, doors, ceilings, 
had been torn from their places, and strewed in fragments 
around. Some portions of the walls remained, and the rich 
cornice attested the magnificence of the whole structure be- 
fore the ruthless hand of devastation had done its work. 
As he stood within one of the spacious rooms, surveying the 
havoc which had there been done, Drayton turned to George 
and said, 

'* I do not wonder that the superstitious should imagine 
this place to be a fit conventicle for witches, and hobgob- 
lins, and infernal spirits of all sorts to hold their meetings in, 
for really, even in the light of day, there is a feeling of des- 
olation here quite oppressive, and one involuntarily treads 
lightly lest he should start some slumbering spirit firom its 
recesses.*' 

*' DonH be alarmed, sir ; there is not the least danger here 
by day," said George, smiling, " for they who are most know- 
ing on isuch subjects seriously affirm that you can*t see a 
spirit by the light of the sun. Such things, strange enough, 
can only be seen when one can see nothing else. There 
was a courageous fellow here, once upon a time, who for a 
wager undertook to remain in this place through a tempests 
nous night. He did not linger long, but soon returned af- 
frighted to his anxious friends, and gave them such a terri- 
ble account of the marvelous things he had seen that no one 
has been willing to repeat the experiment. I think, Bjog- 
er,*' he added, turning toward that personage, ** that you 
once saw something very awful here I" 

Roger was engaged in writing his name on the wall. As 
soon as he heard the inquiry which was addressed to him, 
he wheeled suddenly round and answered, 

"Yes, sir, I did." 

"Well, what was it that you saw ?" 

" The devil," said Bx>ger, in a low tone of voice. 

** The devil !" repeated George, affecting great astonish- 
ment ; " and why do you suppose it was he ?" 

" Because nobody else is as big and as black as he is,*' 
replied Roger, approaching George, and speaking scarcely 
above a whisper. " He was as big as one of the trees out 
here ; his head reached up to the top of the chimney, and 
he was smoking a cigar about as long and as thick as my 
leg. He put one hand in his breeches' pocket, and walked 
up and down in front of the house puffing out more smoke 
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than a chimney, and keeping his fiery red eyes fixed on me 
all the time when his back wasn't turned." 

" Why didn't you hold some conversation with his black 
majesty V* 

" I talk with the devil, sir I" said Roger, evidently much 
amazed at the suggestion ; " I talk with, the devil ! Oh no, 
you don't catch this child doing any thing of that sort, I tell 
you ; the less one has to say to him the better. Besides, 
what do you suppose I could talk to him about ?" 

"Why," replied George, "you might have asked him if 
he had seen any of your friends lately ; or how the weather 
was in his country ; or what the prospect of crops was." 

" Oh, you're only poking fun at me," said Roger. " Now, 
sir, if you were to see him, you would be mighty clear of 
asking him any such questions." 

" Indeed, I should like to hold a conversation with him 
very much," returned George, " for he is said tb be a very 
shrewd and intelligent old gentleman. If he was in a talk- 
ative mood, he could tell one about a thousand interesting 
adventures he has met with when he has come up to this 
earth to see how his friends were getting along." 
" Oh, Mr. Meredith, how you talk !" 
" Didn't I see you writing your name over yonder on the 
wall a while ago ?" 

" Yes, sir, I wrote it there," answered Roger. 
" I would advise you to go and rub it out," said George, 
"for perhaps, when that sooty old fellow comes back and 
sees it, he wQl think you want to see him, just as a doctor 
would if he was to see your name written on his slate ; and 
if he should return your visit, you will have no place to ac- 
commodate him in, if he is as big as you say he is." 

While Roger was engaged in removing his name &om the 
wall, George and Drayton passed into an adjoining room. 
Roger soon hurried after them, as he did not fancy being 
left to himself in a house which had so bad a reputation, 
and as there was no telling at what moment one might be 
spirited away from his friends to climes much less pleasant 
than any on this planet. 

" Here it is, and all the water that ever fell from heaven 
couldn't wash it out !" exclaimed Roger, stooping down and 
looking earnestly at some stains on the. floor in one comer 
of the apartment. 

"What have you found there, Roger ?" inquired Drayton, 
approaching him. 
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" Look here and see — it's as plain as the nose on my face.^' 

" Then it*s tolerably plain, Bx>ger. But what is it ? I 
can see nothing ?" 

'' Don't you see the black spots here, and here, on these 
boards ?" 

" Yes ; and what of them ?" 

" Why, they are blood," replied Roger, looking up at Dray- 
ton with a very serious expression of face. *' It is the blood 
of that pretty and innocent young lady." 

** Did some pretty and innocent young lady's nose take a 
fancy to shed a few drops of blood there ?" asked Drayton. 

"Why, sir, you speak as if you didn't know any thing 
about it," said Roger, rising and looking steadfastly at Dray- 
ton, as if he wondered how any one could possibly be igno- 
rant of what was so familiar to himself. Drayton assured 
him that he knew nothing of the blood, and thereupon Roger 
cleared his throat, and, looking as pale as if the horrible 
deed were at that moment takmg place, said, 

" Why, sir, from all accounts, it must be over a hundred 
years since there was a very pretty young lady decoyed here 
by the man that lived in this house, and he killed her here 
in this very spot. It was a very stormy night, and ever 
since, on stormy nights, she comes back, and walks about 
with the red blood running from her throat." 

** That's a very remarkable fact, Roger ; but how do you 
know she comes back ? I should think she would shun this 
place more than any other." 

*' It is strange, sir, but she does come back," returned 
Roger, as positively as if he had seen the young lady in ques- 
tion a thousand times ; '* why, ever so many people have seen 
her. I never did, but my uncle told me he saw her as plain 
as I see you, sir; and he also said that she was the most 
beautiful young lady he ever did see." 

"And this is the blood ?" 

" Yes, sir, without doubt," rephed Roger. 

"And what became of the wretch who murdered her ?" 

" Why, he lived here a little while afterward ; and they 
say that he was almost haunted to death by her ghost, until 
one bitter cold and stormy night, when the devil came after 
him and took him away, and no mortal eye ever saw that 
man since. Every body was afraid to live in this house 
after that night, and it has been given up to spirits of all 
kinds, and you can see them here any night you may choose 
to come." 
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" I think I'll take your word for it and stay away,'' said 
Drayton, as he left Roger and joined George. 

" You had better, sir, unless you want to disappear like a 
butterfly when a cat-bird is near it," added Roger. 

They wandered about inspecting every object of interest. 
George related many traditions associated with the deserted 
mansion, and, thus employed, an hour glided imperceptibly 
away. Suddenly they were called to notice what was pass- 
ing out of doors ij a violent gust of wind which Bwept by. 
Roger ran to a window, and, looking out, informed them that 
they had better return to Oakwood, as the wind was increas- 
ing. "While they had been wandering through the deserted 
building, the wind had been steadily increasing in violence, 
and it now blew with sufficient fury to bow the long grass 
to the earth, and to cause the waves on the surface of the 
river to be whitened with foam. 

"It is time to go," said George, "or the passage of the 
river will have more perU than pleasure for us." 

" I say ditto to that, sir," said Roger, " and I'll run on 
ahead of you, and get all things ready by the time that you 
get down to the boat." 

Saying this, he started ofl* as fast as he could run, jump- 
ing a couple of fences on the way, and reached the boat be- 
fore his companions had passed half the distance firbm the 
house to the shore. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

The afternoon was fast wearing away, and Ellen and her 
friend CaroUne still remained in their chamber. . The col- 
onel was sitting in the library, enjoying Bolingbroke's "Re- 
flections on Exile" for the hundredth time, when a gust of 
wind, which caused the windows to rattle, startled him. He 
rose and looked out to see if George and Drayton were re- 
turning. Not seeing them, he placed the volmne on the ta- 
ble and proceeded to the porch. 

A thin vail of vapor was stretched over the sky, and the 
sun's disk was pale and watery. The wind blew fitfully 
from the northeast. The trees would bend to the more vio- 
lent gusts as they swept by, and, in the next minute, a calm 
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would follow. A storm was evidently brewing in the heav- 
ens, and as Colonel Meredith surveyed the threatening pros- 
pect, he felt fearful lest the young men should delay their 
return too long. As he stood glancing toward the opposite 
«hore of the river, the ladies approached, and Ellen, placing 
her hand on his arm, inquired, 

" Where are brother and Jir. Drayton ?" 
** They took a sail after you retired. I saw them an hour 
ago land on the other shore and pass up toward the *£uins.' 
It is strange they remain so long, for the wind is increasing 
every minute." . 

A sudden blast rustled the foliage, and swept back the 
olufttering curls from Ellen's cheeks. She cowered before 
the breeze, and, with her lip pale and tremulous with emo- 
tion, and in a voice just audible above the wind, said, 

" Oh ! I wish they would return ! There is no danger, is 
there, father V* she inquired, glancing anxiously at his face. 
'* There is but little danger now ; but as the wind is grow- 
ing more violent, it would be unsafe to attempt to cross the 
river if they linger where they are much longer. Bx>ger is 
with them, and he is an experienced waterman." 

Caroline said nothing, but stood gazing anxiously toward 
the opposite shore. Her eye was the first to discover Uoger 
as he emerged from the deserted house and passed rapidly 
down the hill to the boat. 

** There is some one leaving the old house,** she exclaim- 
ed, eagerly, ** and I hope they are all ready to return. There 
come the others," she added, as the forms of George and 
Drayton were dimly visible in the distance. 

Accompanied by Colonel Meredith, they proceeded to the 
river bank, with their dresses fluttering violently in the winds 
as the fitful gusts swept by. When they reached the bank 
they waved their handkerchiefs, in order to attract the at- 
tention of. the young men, whose actions they were noticing 
with such painful interest. . The river was wide, and the 
boat was lying more than a mile from where they stood. 

When George and Drayton reached the boat the ladies 
waved their handkercheiu again, and the signal was re- 
turned. The winds rose with greater fury, and the ladies 
found considerable difficulty in maintaining their positions, 
where the blasts had such an unobstructed sweep against 
their persons. 

The young men entered the boat, and Roger, who had got 
every thing ready for sailing, turned to George and said. 
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** The breeze blows down stream, and you must keep the 
boat's head up as well as you can, else we^ll land too low, 
and this is rather too stin a wind to be tacking about in. 
Bless me, but we'll cut it across to them charming ladies like 
a swallow." 

** t)on*t you think we had better take in the sail and row 
her across ?" said George, as a gust swept past them. 

" Oh no, sir," replied Bx>ger. " Iv'e been out in this craft 
in many a stifier breeze than this. There's not a bit of 
danger. You just keep the rudder right, and 1*11 manage 
this bit of canvas, and the way we'll cut the white-caps in 
two will be charming." 

With this he tightened the sail, which had been flapping 
in the wind, and in the next instant a gust filled it and 
strained the ropes. Away the little boat sprang from the 
shore, like a high-mettled horse panting for the race. 

As Drayton pressed his hat tighter on his head, buttoned 
his coat, and looked out upon the expanse of raging waters, 
his cheek grew pale, and, although he said nothing, he felt 
that his situation was far from being free from peril. How- 
ever, he contrived to put a good face on the danger, and 
tried to look as cheer&l as possible. His fear did not es- 
cape the watchful eye of Roger, who glanced keenly at him, 
and coolly remarked, 

"1 reckon, Mr. Drayton, you're not very much used to sail- 
ing in a high wind." 

Drayton smiled at this remark, showing as it did that his 
feelings had been penetrated, and answered, 

'*No, Roger, this is my first experiment in such a gale, 
and, if it please Heaven, it shall be my last. I confess I had 
as lief be on the other shore as where I am now, with this 
boat buffeting these waves." 

" I don't wonder at your remark, sir," said Roger, looking 
quizzically at him, " seeing the ladies are standing there. 
I know you are very fond of them, for, whenever I see you 
alongside of them, your eye sparkles. But there's no danger 
here, sir. See how we cut the water now ! You can feel 
her motion as she runs over the waves, just like a sleigh over 
a rough road. She's a first-rate craft, and is as safe and as 
much at home on the water as a duck." 

The boat flew before the wind. She dashed the waves 
proudly aside, leaving a streak of white foam in her wake. 
At times her sail nearly touched the bosom of the river. 
But onward she went, and Roger seemed to enjoy her mo- 
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tion exceedingly, for his eye was beaming, and his cheek 
was flushed with enthusiasm. 

" Head her a little more up stream, if you please, lir. 
Meredith, or you'll strike the shore below the ladies. Now 
we go— now we fly, as if this Httle craft was mad. She can 
beat any thing of her inches on the river. Don't she ride 
beautifidly ?" he concluded, brushing the spray firom his face 
with his coat sleeve. 

" Now we are in the middle of the river !" exclaimed 
Drayton, who was busy in calculating distances, and specu- 
lating on the probability of their reaching the shore. 

'* This would be pleasant if one was only insured against 
all peril," said George, who was not altogether unpossessed 
of fear. *' Now we fly !" he continued, as the gale bowed 
the canvas like a swaUow's wing toward the water ; " now 
we fly like a bird, and in less than five minutes we shall be 
with the ladies. See, Drayton," he added, ** see how much 
interest they take in our progress ! And look how they wave 
their handkerchiefs in the breeze I" 

The ladies were not only interested, but they were greatly 
excited with apprehensions. They were both pale with 
fright whenever a gust of wind struck the sail. They 
watched the boat's progress with the most painful emotions. 
Once, when the sail, to her fearing eye, seemed touching the 
wave, Ellen grasped her father's arm convulsively, and ex- 
claimed, 

" Oh ! they will be upset ! Why don't they take that sail 
down and row the boat home ? It is very fool-hardy to run 
such risks," she added, as the boat righted again, and came 
straining on toward them. 

" They should certainly take in their sail," observed the 
colonel, calmly, notwithstanding the fears which he strove 
to conceal from the ladies. " But," he added, " Roger is a 
good waterman, and he would not wantonly risk their lives. 
I wish they were at land." 

Carohne's excitement was very obvious, notwithstanding 
her silence. She shuddered as each successive squall of 
wind swayed the boat from her upright position. Whenev- 
er she fancied their peril particularly imminent, she walked 
nervously up and down the bank, wringing her hands and 
wearing an expression of deep distress. When the winds 
would sweep less violently, and the boat became righted, she 
waved her handkerchief, and her face parted with some of 
its agony. 
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In truth, it was fearful to see the waters dashing ahout in 
such wild commotion. The surface of the river was full of 
white-caps, as the foaming crests of the waves are called. 
The heavens grew darker, the river was lashing furiously 
ahout, the winds increased in violence, and danger seemed 
frowning on the rash attempt to hully the elemental strife 
at such a time. But all was as yet safe, and the boat came 
nearer and nearer, diminishing the distance to the shore rap- 
idly. She was now so near that Roger's voice, shouting a 
wild salutation, reached the ears of the ladies. 

But a hundred yards at length separated them from the 
destined shore, and joy sparkled once more in every face. 
The ladies felt that the danger was over, and spoke more 
cheerfully. Suddenly a gust of wind, more violent than any * 
they had yet encountered, swept by them, and the sail of 
the bounding boat skimmed the angry surface of the river. 
Ellen shrieked aloud, and Caroline turned her head aside. 
Again she was righting, but as she rose, a squall, still more 
violent, struck the sail and laid it flat on the surface of the 
water. A simultaneous scream broke from the ladies. Ellen 
fell, overpowered by her emotions, in her father's arms, and 
Caroline ran like a maniac, with her tresses streaming be- 
hind her, along the river's bank. The wind, wjiich now 
raged furiously, tore tRe shawl from her shoulders, while 
she, unmindful of what she did, sprang down the bank and 
ran until her feet touched the waters. There she stood, look- 
ing toward the river, while her shrieks of distress rang with 
a heart-piercing wildness over the mingling strife of winds 
and waves. 

The colonel disengaged himself from his daughter and ran 
toward Caroline, fearing lest she, in the desperation of her 
feelings, might unconsciously rush into the angry stream. 
He caught her form as it was bending over the water in his 
arms, and dragged her from the surf. Having accomplished 
this, he glanced at the boat, and saw a spectacle which 
caused the blood to rush back on his heart. 

They were all struggling in the water. Roger was the 
only one who retained his composure. 

" Take to the boat, Mr. Drayton," he screamed, ** and hold 
on to her. I can swim, and I'll help Mr. Meredith and save 
him from drowning." 

Drayton grasped the keel of the boat, and, glancing at his 
companions, saw Roger in the act of seizing George, who, 
not being able to support himself, was sinking. As Roger 
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caught him with a finn grasp and lifted his head above the 
waters, he exclaimed, 

" Cling to me^-Kiling to me, Mr. Meredith ! The boat 
will drive down here in a minute, and then you can get oa 
her and be safe." 

Drayton obeyed his first impulse, and, springing from tho 
boat, reached the side of his friend in the next instant. 

*^ Go back to the boat, sir !" shouted Eoger, ** and I will 
take care of him. There ! catch her as she floats past !" 

With one hand firmly grasping George's, Drayton extend- 
ed the other and laid hold of the rudder of the boat as she 
was driving down before, the winds. In a moment he drew 
George to her side, and, assisted by Roger, elevated his friend 
above the waters, exclaiming, 

" Hold to the boat firmly, fgr Heaven's sake, George, and 
we will push her to the shore !" 

In a lew moments the boat struck the sand and swung 
round. Roger caught George in his brawny arms and bore 
him up the bank. 

Ellen was just recovering her consciousness as Roger 
reached the spot where she had sank down to the ground. 
She sprang up, and, clasping her arms about her brother's 
neck, kissed him fervently, and exclaimed, 

" Oh, my brother ! my brother ! is he safe — ^is he safe ?" 

Overpowered again by her violent emotions, she reeled, 
and as she fell Drayton caught her in his arms. 

The lapse of a few minutes saw them all safe in the house. 
George was too weak to walk. He was assisted to his cham- 
ber, where he gradually recovered his strength and his con- 
sciousness of what had passed, which seemed to him like the 
wild and confused events of some startling dream. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

The spring, which burst so beautifully on the earth, awak- 
ening bird, and flower, and stream from the dreary torpor 
of winter, failed to animate Mary Winters's heart. There 
were glory and song around her, but within was blight and 
desolation. Her gay spirit, which had so often smiled with 
the flowers and made melody with the birds, was clouded. 
Her laugh was no longer to be noticed ringing merrily ovw 
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the plain, neither was her song heard rising with the lark's, 
like the orison of a glad heart. She was not seen, as for- 
merly, gliding along the flower • spangled margins of the 
bright brooks, culling garlands wherewith to deck her trans- 
parent birow, or clapping her hands when the rainbow span- 
ned the dark form of the receding cloud. Her step had lost 
its buoyancy, and her spirit was languid and dull ; her heart 
had forgotten its former delights, and her words were few 
and often incoherent. Occasionally, as if unmindful of the 
grief which oppressed her feelings, gay sunbursts of joy pass- 
ed over her spirit and rekindled the animation of her coun- 
tenance. But such brilliancy was transient, and a settled 
gloom, cast firom some unseen cloud, reposed on her face, on 
which, in former years, glad thoughts flashed like star-gleams 
on the rippling waters. 

Often she might be seen at her window, apparently look- 
ing out upon the verdant landscape, when her eye was dim 
with some unpleasant feeling, and she saw no beauty there. 
The little garden between the house and the road, in culti- 
vating which she had once taken so much pride, was now 
sadly neglected, and the vines, interlocked with weeds, grew 
Bfi tangled and as wayward as the thoughts of her whose 
hand no longer caressed them. Her mother often rsillied 
her on her fits of abstraction, endeavoring to solve the mys- 
tery of the change which had passed over the spirit of her 
daughter. 

"We won't have no shade before the door, Mary," said 
the old woman, one morning, as she stood in front of the 
house, '* for the morning-glories are creeping about wild on 
the ground, as if they didn't know where the strings are 
they used to run up. Why don't you go and attend to 'em ?" 

*' Indeed, mother, I don't feel like it this morning, for I'm 
sick," replied the pale girl, with a sigh. 

** I should like to know what's got into you of late ; you've 
been moping about the house all spring, and a body can't 
hardly get a civil word out of you." 

" I don't know what is the matter with me, mother ; all 
I know is that I don't feel right, and I reckon a body can't 
help being sick. And then you scold me every day, as if it 
was my fault," continued Mary, while a tear glistened in her 
eye. " I only wish I was dead, for then I would be out of 
trouble," she added, in a tone too low for her mother's sense 
of hearing. 

'' You're taking on in the strangest manner all the day 
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long," said the old woman, tartly ; "you act just as if you 
was in love, and if you be so, why in the name of common 
sense don't you marry him, and put an end to it/' 

" Marry, mother I Who shall I marry ?" 

" Marry who ?" repeated the old woman, in a shrill voice ; 
** why, who would you marry but Roger ?" 

" I don't love him, mother," replied Mary, calmly. 

*' I shouldn't wonder if you was in love with that man 
Hampton, like a fool as you are," said the old woman, with 
the look and the tone of a termagant. " What do you think 
he cares for a poor girl like you ?" 

" Oh, my dear mother, do not mention that man's name 
to me again, if you please, for I hate him — I despise him," 
returned Mary, with a flashing eye, her cheek reddening as 
she thought of him. " He is a wretch — ^he is a viper !" she 
continued, muttering in an under tone, and her lips moved 
after her words ceased to be audible. 

Wearied with the altercation, Mary rose from her seat, 
and walked out in front of the cottage ; and, stooping down, 
she disengaged one of the vines which was trailing on the 
groimd, and was in the act of twining it round a string which 
reached down from the top of one of the windows, when a 
voice fell on her ear, saying, 

" Good morning, Mary ; I hope I see you well." 

The voice was Roger's, and a melancholy smile passed 
over her features as she answered, 

" Only poorly, I thank you." 

** Miss Ellen sent me here to get you to come over and 
help her to-day," said Roger, advancing toward her. '* She 
says she hasn't seen you since she came home, and she'll be 
oflended if you don't come." 

** Tell her I am too sick to come," said Mary, sighing bit- 
terly. 

" She says she won't take any excuse," said Roger ; and 
while she was hesitating what reply to make, he added, ** I 
suppose you heard what a time we had yesterday evening ?" 
" I did not hear any thing ; what was it?" 
" Why, you see," return^ Roger, " that Mr. Meredith, 
Mr. Drayton, and I went over in the sail-boat to that old 
haunted house, and we got upset as we were coming home. 
I always thought it was bad luck going to that place, and 
I mean to keep away from it hereafter. Well, as I was 
going to say, we got upset, and Mr. Meredith came within 
an ace of being drowned." 
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"You don't tell me so!" exclaimed Mary, starting back, 
and holding up her hands in astonishment. "And how is 
Mr. Meredith now?" 

" He's pretty well this morning, I believe." 

" Then Til go and see him," said Mary, taking a step to- 
ward the house. Suddenly she stopped, and, directing her 
eyes to the ground, appeared to hd engrossed with some deep 
and troublesome thoughts, for she sighed, and looked very 
sorrowful. 

"Come, Mary, you had better make haste, and I'll do my- 
self the pleasure of walking along with you," said Roger, 
wondering why she hesitated. 

" I don't thmk I ought to go," she murmured, still con- 
tinuing to look on the ground. " No, I can't go," she con- 
tinued, in a low t<»ie. "I am not well enough. Yes, I 
ought to go. I will go !" she added, in a firmer voice. 

While Mary was making preparations to visit Oakwood, 
Hoger gave the old woman a lively account of the accident 
which had occurred on the previous day, not forgetting the 
important part he had acted^ Bis narrative interested the 
old lady, very deeply, as was manifest from the horror which 
her countenance exhibited. She applauded Roger warmly 
for his efibrts in saving George, teUing him he had acted like 
a hero. 

Attended by Roger, Mary proceeded toward the residence 
of Colonel Mereditii ; and, as they walked along, he gave 
her a second edition of the story, much improved and highly 
embellished, with which he had already delighted and ter- 
rified her mother. 

She spent the day at Oakwood^ and the shadows of even- 
ing were stealing over earth, when she started to return to 
her home. On reaching the road, she perceived a man on 
horseback coming toward her from th6 city. When he got 
near enough, she recognized him, and started back as he 
addressed her famiharly. 

" Ah ! my fair lady, whither wend ye at so late an hour, 
without a gallant ?" inquired Hampton. 

Her firame shivered with contendmg emotions as his voice 
greeted her ear. It was the first time she had seen him 
since her visit to the city. She had loved him deeply, until 
his conduct convinced h&r that he was a villain. Her love 
gave way before a feeling of intense hatred as a sense of the 
wrongs he had practiced came over her with a subduing 
power. She now loathed him with a bitterness she had not 

I 
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before experienced. She did not answer his question, and 
he added, 

" You've gtovm distant to your old friend and lover." 

*<I wish, sir, you would ride on and leave me to myself. 
You're a villain, and I want to have nothing to do or to say 
to such a creature !" 

"Don't you get into a rage, my pretty pet," said Hamp- 
ton, riding nearer to her; "itdoWt become you.\ ^Come, 
my lady fair, give me your hand, and let's make up," he 
added, leaning over his saddle and extending his' hand to- 
ward her. ' 

" If you hadn't all the impudence in the world, you 
wouldn't dare to speak to me," said Mary, iirmly, while her 
eye flashed with rage, and she recoiled from. his pfolBfered 
hand. "You're a vile wretch — ^your heaii; is black with 
crime ; and do you think that, knowing you as well as I do, 
I would touch your hand ?" 

Hampton laughed, and in a sarcastic tone inquired, "If 
I am a vile wretch, what are you ?" 

"A girl that was innocent until she knew you," she re- 
plied. " One whose chief sin is, that she listened to your 
Soisonous breath. One whose life you have made bitter, 
ne that thinks you hateful, and scorns you as she would a 
serpent. One that trusted you, not knowing what you were, 
and was betrayed by you." 

" Is that all ?" asked Hampton, satirically. " It all comes, 
my lady, of having such a pretty face as you have. Don't 
blame me, but your own blue eye and red lip." 

The blood rushed to her cheeks — ^her brain reeled — and 
she could scarcely support her excited frame. In that mo- 
ment was bom a passion, of which, until then, she had known 
but little — a deep and strong desire to be revenged on the 
man who had won her confidence by fair and solemn prom- 
ises, only to betray her. The thought that he should now 
dare to laugh at her for trusting to him was more than she 
could bear. She mi^t have borne neglect, but she could 
not brook his taunts. AU the pride of her heart rose and 
spumed the thought of passively submitting to his jeers. 
She felt her right arm nerved with unusual strength, and 
wished for the power to inflict on the heartless perpetrator 
of her wrongs l^e punishment she knew he merited. She 
attempted to speak, but her tongue was paralyzed by passion. 
She passed on a short distance and turned, and, looking stern- 
ly at him, exclaimed, 
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"You'll Buffer fojr this." 

She walked from him rapidly, while fiounds of laughter, 
and words which she did not understand, but which she felt 
to be insulting, reached her ear. The intense agitation of her 
feelings soon overcame her, and she sat down by the road- 
side and wept bitterly. When she again rose it was grow- 
ing dark, and she proceeded homeward with a firmer and 
quicker step. Arrived there, she complained of dizziness 
and sickness, and retired to her chamber. With her head 
on her pillow, she thought of many means of gratifying her 
revenge, until her thoughts became wild arid delirious. Her 
pulsation grew violent — ^her heart throbbed-r^uid a raging 
fever soon burned in every vein^ 

For a week her recovery was considered doubtful by her 
physician. At the expiration of that time the disease as^ 
sumed more favorable s3rmptoms, and she began to conva- 
lesce. It was the first of June beforb she was able to walk 
abroad, and look upon the green and smiling landscape. To 
her eye every tree and hill seemed changed. At times her 
words were wild and mysterious. It was obvious that her 
reason was clouded, and that some strange hallucination had 
usurped the dominion of her mind. 

Roger was deeply affected by her illness, and visited the 
house each day to learn how the disease was progresiaing. 
When she grew strong enough to walk forth, he still con- 
tinued his visits, for she was kinder to him than she had 
ever been before. All his former love for her was rekindled, 
and she was once more the ruling star of his destiny. His 
spirits became buoyant with hope ; and his prospect of se- 
curing the hand of the fair girl of whom he had dreamed, 
and for whom he had entertained a pasaon for years, was 
again smiling. 

He viewed the aberrations of her mind as the result of a 
temporary derangement caused by her extreme illness, and 
felt assured that the cloud would soon pass away and leave 
her thoughts unshadowed. Notwithstanding the kindness of 
her manner, and the gentleness of her tones whenever she 
spoke to him, occasional outbreaks of a passion, dark and 
fearful, escaped her. Her look and manner were at times 
full of mystery ; and the more he reflected on the wildness 
and strangeness of her words, the more he was perplexed and 
the deeper were his sympathies. 

One evening, near the middle of June, he sat watching his 
motionless cork as it floated on the clear bosom of the creek, 
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a short distance from the house in which Mary lived. He 
was wondering what had become of all the fishes, and think- 
ing <^ "NLtaf by turns. His seat was the root of a tree near 
the margin of the stream, and he waited with all the pap 
tience characteristic of a genuine devotee of the rod for the 
encouragement of a nibble, endeavoring to satisfy his inquis- 
itive mind as to the reason why fishes should one day appear 
to be ferocious with hunger, and the next regardless of the 
bait which was presented most temptingly to their senses. 
Above his head the bank rose a few feet, and on it busheg 
grew most. luxuriantly. Along the top of this bank a path 
wound, leading from the road to the bridge thrown acroM 
the creek near its mouth. 

While he sat indulging his speculations, with a face on 
which an expression of despondency was gradually thicken- 
ing, he heard footsteps approaching. Presently the sounds of 
a voice, as earnest as if engaged in discussing a favorite sub- 
ject, broke upon him. He listened attentively. The voice 
was Mary's, and, as mooxl as she drew near enough to be in- 
telligible, he heard her say, 

'* Yonder is the jdace ; but he never comes there now. If 
he would only meet me there, couldn't we have a merry 
time ? But then he woii't come here no more, never and 
never. He don't care for the poor girl he loved. They say 
that's the way with cruel men: they pluck the rose, and 
then don't care for the bush they have stripped and left dea- 
olate. Did he laugh at me with his lying mouth ? I wish 
he was hanging up on that tree, that the Uttle birds might 
come and peek his eyes out." 

Here she laughed hysterically ; and, as Roger listened, his 
cheek grew pale with wonder and fear. A moment's silence 
ensued, and then he heard her singing, 

** They say that he's a gentleman. 
And that hk words are true ; 
But oh ! I wish a rope was spun, 
And that it had its due." 

Roger listened no longer, but sprang up the bank and was 
soon by her side, unobserved by her. Her look of wildness 
startled him, and, as he placed his hand on her shoulder, 
before speaking to her, she shuddered and jumped aside, ex- 
claiming, **Ugh! he is here!" 

".What is the matter, Mary?" asked Roger, in a low and 
gentle tone. ** It's me — ^it'i only me ! Don't look so firight- 
ened!" 
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She stared insanely at him for a moment without utter- 
ing a word, and then, as if just recognizing him, she hung 
her head, while a hlush sufiUsed her cheeks, and tears start- 
ed to her eyes. He regarded her with a look of intense sym- 
pathy, and said, 

''Oh! tell me— -tell me, Mary, what ails you?'' 

" IVe had such strange feehngs,'' she said, becoming more 
composed, and assuming her usual look and manner. " And 
oh ! I've dreamed such horrible things.^ ^ 

It was in vain that he tried to get from her what he 
deemed to be some fearful secret, for, to all his anxious in- 
quiries, she returned no other answer than that she had been 
troubled with strange dreams. 

He was perplexed to understand how a dream could pro- 
duce such effects, but his credulous heart yielded up its 
doubts, and he ascribed her conduct to some momentary il- 
lusion, and became satisfied. They walked on, and when 
they reached the bridge, he asked, '' And why did you not 
marry me, Mary, last winter, as I wanted you to do ?" 

** I didn't love, you enough then," was her reply. 

-'Let us come together as soon as you get entirely well. 
We can live with your mother, and Colonel Meredith wiU 
let me have a piece of land, and I can makie a very good 
living off it, I know." 

Mary shook her head, and her cheek was very pale as 
she said, '' I would consent if it wasn't for one thing." 

" And what is that, Mary ?" 

*' I can't tell you," she replied. She hesitated a moment, 
and turned her bright eye on him, and added, " Will you do 
any thing in the world for me, as you said you would a little 
while ago?" 

** Indeed I will," he replied, decidedly. 

'* You wouldn't marry me if you knew all things," she 
said, in a mournful voice. 

** I would," he replied. 

"Swear to me, by this bright creek, that you will help 
me to do whatever I ask you," she added, with an insane 
look glaring from her eye, which he had observed when he 
joined her. 

"Well, Mary, I do swear it." 

"I am not what you think I am," she said, looking pite- 
ously in his face. " WiU you help me tear his eyes out," she 
added, wildly, " and then the serpent won't be able to charm 
any more simple birds." 
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" What do you mean, Mary V* 

She looked mysteriously at him, and he recoiled, pressed 
his hand against his brow, as if some horrible idea had just 
flashed on his mind, and asked, 

'* Has — ^has any one — ^has Hampton — " 

** Oh yes !" she exclaimed, bursting into tears ; ** and if it 
hadn't been for his lying tongue, I might have been so happy, 
for then Fd have been your wife." 

He could scarcely beUeve what he heard. He gasped fot 
breath — ^his emotions choked him — he tore his hair, and ex- 
<daimed, "I'll— 1*11 tear his black heart out !" 

"You mustn't stain your hands — ^you mustn't kill him — 
only cut his face up, so he can't delude any more innocent 
girls with his smiles. Will you do it for my sake ?" 

" Yes — yes — ^by my love for you. I'll swear it I" he ex- 
claimed, brandishing his clinched fists above his head. " I 
always hated him. He has often insulted me. I always 
knew he meant you no good. And was he the cause of your 
not marrying me ?" 

" Indeed he was. Will you punish him for it ? Will yoa 
make him look so ugly thiekt nobody will know him?" she 
said, laughing hysterically again. 

" Oh, do not laugh so, Mary !" 

" Will you cut his face up into little pieces, and pull his 
eyes out ?" 

Roger nodded assent, and she threw her arms around his 
neck, and clung to him with a nervous grasp. The wild 
stare of insanity was bright in her eye. The truth that she 
was no longer under the guidance of reason flashed on him 
with overpowering force. Suddenly she withdrew her arms 
from his neck, sat down on the bridge, and wept profusely. 

Her sobbings were audible, and, as he listened to them, 
ho stamped his foot violently on the bridge, and vowed most 
solemnly to avenge the cause of the injured girl. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Roger, slept but little during the night, for Mary's image 
was conti;iually present to his mind ; and her wild eye, her 
piteous entreaties, her maniacal laugh, her burning tears, 
appealed irresistibly to his sympathies, and caused his heart 
to swell with the desire to become her avenger. The more 
he reflected on Hampton's conduct, the less paUiatioa he 
found for it ; and when he thought that by his villainy, too, 
the prospect of his own happiness had been blighted, an ar- 
dent thirst, for revenge took possession of him. His slum- 
bers were fshort and fltful. Horrible dreams glared on his 
mind. Mary and her injurer came before hun associated 
with the most terrifio scenes, in which he himself acted con- 
spicuously. . 

He Jbae with the dawn and walked forth. The breeze 
was soft,. and the birds were pouring out their matin melo- 
dies from* every green tree; but his' heart heeded not the 
gentlenesfiTof the one nor the sweetness of the other. The 
only thought which agitated his feelings was the damning 
injury which had been practiced on the girl he loved, and 
his only desire was £br revenge. He soon met Colonel Mer- 
edith, and. said, 

" Can I take one of the horses, sir, and go to town to-day ?" 

" Certainly. But, Roger, what is your errand ? Are you 
going in qilest of a doctor ? You look pale enough to need 
the advice of one. Are you «ick ?" 

** Yes, sir. Tve not been well all night, and, as I'm not 
fit for work, to-day, I thought I might as well go to town and 
attend to some business I've got there, if you have no objec- 
tions, sir.".. 

"Very well, Roger, you can go," returned the colonel, re- 
suming his^ walk. 

Not knowing into what perils his enterprise might lead 
him, and wishing to be ready for any emergency, he took 
from his trunk an old dagger which had lain useless there 
for many; years, and proceeded to make the necessary prep- 
arations for his journey. His arrangements were soon com- 
pleted, and he mounted the horse and rode toward the city 
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with an agitated heart. He left his horse at a livery-stable 
in the suburbs of the town, and proceeded on foot along tho 
streets. He called at Hampton's office, but did not find him. 
He took a station in the vicinity, from which he commanded 
a view of the entrance to the office, and awaited impatiently 
the approach of the person whom he wished to see. Hour 
after hour passed by, and yet Hampton came not. At times 
he thought he recognized his form among the crowds press- 
ing onward, and his heart leaped with emotion ; but, when 
the individual came near, he would prove to be a stranger. 
At length the day wore away, and the stars came forth. 
Defi^iairing of finding the person he sought, he walked along 
the streets, scrutinizing every form among the multitudes 
wh(xn he encountered which bore any resemblance in size 
to Hampton. 

The town clock struck the hour of nine as he was passing 
the "Rising Sun'' tavern. Loud voices attracted his atten- 
tion, and he stopped and listened. The tones of a voice he 
had frequently heard reached his ear, and his feelings re- 
vived. The night was sultry, and the doors and windows 
were all thrown open. He stepped cautiously within the 
door, and beheld a group of a dozen persons gathered about 
two men who were enguged in an animated cdntroversy on 
the engrossing political subjects of the day. The loud voices 
and vehement gestures of the parties betrayed the excited 
state of their feelings. The lookers-on appeared to be great- 
ly amused, and when any thing was uttered which seemed 
witty or severe, they laughed boisterously. They evidently 
belonged to that most estimable class of persons who, in 
slaking their thirsts for knowledge, do not scorn to drink from 
streams which are muddled by vulgarity. Had they been 
at all squeamish, they would not have remained to enlarge 
the boundaries of their intelligence by what fell from the 
lips of these champions of the respective political parties of 
the period, as it was impossible to imbibe a drop of informa- 
tion without, at the same time, swallowing a tolerably co- 
pious dpse of profanity. 

Roger's heart shrunk back for a moment, as the form of 
the person he had been seeking all day now stood before him. 
Hampton cherished some political aspirations, and, as ho was 
fond of showing ofi* his dexterity in the use of the weapons 
generally employed in political warfare, he never sufiered an 
opportunity to pass imheeded. - He had been drinking deep- 
ly, and was evidently partially intoxicated. His cheek was 
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flushed, and his arguments were 'garnished with the most 
horrihly profane expletives. In his right hand he held a 
large walking*stick, and, from the free use he made of it, it 
seemed frequently that he was contemplating the propriety 
of using it to floor his antagonist, who stood rock-like «nd 
immovahle, notwithstanding the blended force of pussion and 
logic directed against him. Hampton was a Federalist in 
his pohtical views, or, rather, he got his poUtical opinions 
from the leaders of the Federal party, and he was instru- 
mental in introducing their opinions into places where, but 
for him, they in all probability would never have penetrated. 
His antagonist was a vile-looking Democrat, of small stature, 
who was called Jim Short. His face indicated the predom- 
inance of beastly feelings, for in addition to its deep natural 
marks were some deeper artificial ones, which looked as if 
he had scraped acquaintance with some cudgel which had 
left him inefiaceable mementoes of its regard for him. While 
talking, he was in the habit of casting furtive glances around, 
as if anxious to read applause in the looks of listeners, or as 
if he was momentarily expecting a salutation from one of 
that class of human beings, who are so particularly perplex- 
ing to gentlemen of his caste, known among men by the des- 
ignation of constables. To this individual the interests of 
the great Democratic party were committed on this occasion. 
Hampton had made some remarks derogatory to the charac- 
ter of Mr. Jefierson, when Short, taking fire, exclaimed, 

** I'll swear that's not so. Tom Jefierson is the best and 
greatest man that ever lived in the tide of time, and that's 
more than you can say for old Adams, whose Federal heart 
is as hollow as — as — as — " 

" As your head, if you would have the hoUowest thing in 
the world to compare it to," said Hampton, coming to his 
antagonist's relief with an illustration which was remarka- 
ble more for its truth than its courtesy. 

There was a very fat individual standing near Short, who, 
on occasion, could pour forth a perfect cataract of laughter. 
The fat man gave way to an extraordinary burst of merri- 
ment, much to Short's annoyance. Casting a malicious 
glance at the shaHng members of the fat body, Short vo- 
ciferated, 

" Whether my head is any hoUower than some other peo- 
ple's has nothing to do with this argument. It can tell 
what's what a little too well for some folks who think them- 
selves very knowing for the smallest reason in the world. 

12 
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I won't mention names, for fear of being personal/' contin- 
ued the furious Democrat, slackening his impetuosity as he 
discovered a frown darkening his antagonist's brow, and saw 
his cane moving upward. " Tom Jefferson is the poor man's 
friend, but old Adams would grind 'em to the earth." 

'* Jefierson is about as good as common men," said Hamp- 
ton, relaxing the rigidity of his expression, " but he is the 
advocate of doctrines which would subvert all law, and in- 
troduce anarchy into the country." 

" The man that writ the Declaration of Independence," 
bawled Short, " is no fool. But look at old Adams," he con- 
tinued, connecting his sentences by links of the most imin- 
telligible remoteness, *' how he hates the French I and if it 
hadn't been for them, we'd all been slaves to the British 
now." 

« The French rendered us important services," returned 
Hampton ; " but that is no reason why we should sustain 
them in trampling under foot every thing that is sacred, like 
a nation of Ostrogoths." 

'* They are not a nation of hogs," returned Short, mistak- 
ing his antagonist's last word, to the great amusement of 
one or two present, who had heard of such barbarians. 
" They are no hogs, but perfect gentlemen and true patri- 
ots. K it hadn't been for them, the British would have 
licked us at the siege of Yorktown." 

** Would you slander the prowess of your own countrymen, 
you traitor :' exclaimed Hampton, with great indignation. 
** What do you know of Yorktown, you Tory ? Instead of 
being there, you were engaged in the more congenial occu- 
pation of robbing your neighbors' hen-roosts." 

** That's the blackest kind of a lie !" exclaimed Short, 
forgetting his prudence and his antagonist's cane. The 
words were scarcely out of his mouth, when Hampton bran- 
dished his stick aloft, and aimed a blow at Short's head. 
But it happened that Jim's instinct of self-preservation was 
too acute for the contemplated demolition of his head, and, 
with remarkable dexterity, he sprang out of the door before 
the cane reached its place of destination ; but the blow was 
not lost on air, for it came down with great force on Jim's 
constant companion, a large, yellowish, unamiable-looking 
dog, who yelled and followed his master with great precip- 
itancy. In his hurry, he attempted to pass between the 
short legs of the fat man, who was laughing vociferously. 
Instantly that gentleman lost his perpendicularity, and fell 
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on the floor, to the great amusement of the spectators, who, 
having but' little sympathy with the unfortunate, gave vent 
to their mirth in the most clamorous laughter. 

Hampton's face was the only unrelaxed one in the room. 
He turned, toward the bar, and called for a glass of liquor. 
All this wJiile Roger had been standing in the door,, anx- 
iously awaiting the termination of the dispute. As soon as 
the confusion had partially subsided, he walked toward 
Hampton, who had just imbibed his favorite beverage, and, 
for the purpose of provoking hostilities, said, 

." It was ^well for you, Ned Hampton, that it was Short, 
and not me', that you struck at, for, had it been me, I would 
have stripped that dandy coat off your back." 

" And who are you, sir ?" inquired Hampton, with a look 
of the most imequivocal contempt, coupling his inquiry with 
an expletive which, with the others he used, the reader's 
imagination may supply. 

" A better man than you are," replied Roger, while his 
eye flashed^with hatred, " and one that you know too well to 
strike at as you did at Short. And now I'll tell you who 
you are, sir : you are a rotten-hearted wretch in the dress 
of a gentleman ! you ar^ a coward ! you are a — " and here 
he placed his Hps near his ear, and whispered what was in- 
audible to the by-standers. 

** Hush !';'; exclaimed Hampton, stepping back, and swing* 
ing his stick in the air; 

*' 111 not hush. I'll tell you, in the presence of all these 
gentlemen, that you are as great a villain as can be found 
in or out of the state prison." 

" One word more, and I will break your head or my cane, 
you lying rascal !" shouted Hampton. '* Begone from my 
presence, sir," he added, in a loud tone, lifting his cane, and 
looking furiously at Roger, while his lip was Uvid and trem- 
ulous witOage. 

" Strike, if you dare !" exclaimed Roger, in a menacing 
voice ; '' and, as sure as you arer a scoundrel, I'll beat you 
to a mummy ! I'll — " 

A blow^uom Hampton's cane put an end to his words. 
It descended with great violence on his head, causing him 
to stagger across the room. In an instant he recovered from 
it, and ran as fiercely as a tiger toward Hampton, and sprang 
upon him. ;, A struggle ensued, which was watched with 
much interest by the spectators, who did not attempt to in- 
terfere in the matter. Roger received a second severe blow 
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from the cane, but, in the phrensied state of his pasidons, he 
scarcely felt it. Hampton drew a pistol, and snapped it 
against his antagonist's breast. In the next moment a weap- 
on's flash was seen, and a heavy groan was heard. Roger 
relinquished his hold, and Hampton staggered and fell on 
the floor, uttering a loud and piercing scream. The blood 
gushed from his breast, and the spectators crowded round 
the wounded man, who was lying on his back, and writhing 
in great agony. 

In the concision of the moment, the movements of Boger 
were unwatched. He passed into the street, and walked 
rapidly toward the stable where he left his horse. He was 
soon moimted, and rode off on a gallop in the direction of 
Oakwood. 

Hampton was carried into one of the rooms, while some 
of the company went in pursuit of a doctor, who soon ar- 
rived, and, after a hasty examination of the wound, pro- 
nounced it mortal. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

An hour after the aflray, as Drayton and his friend Single- 
ton were passing the " Rising Sun" tavern, they heard of 
the scene which had taken place there. They immediately 
proceeded to the room in which Hampton was lying. The 
doctor had just finished his examination of the wound as they 
entered. To their inquiries about the condition of the wound- 
ed man, he shook his head ominously, indicating thereby 
that there was no hope of his recovery. The physician re- 
quested them to remain with him through the night, to which 
they readily assented. The room was soon cleared, and a 
short silence ensued, during which they had an opportunity 
of observing Hampton closely. A solitary lamp threw a sick- 
ly glare over the apartment, giving to his haggard face an 
expression of intense agony. The swarthy countenanoe — 
the black hair lying thick and tangled on his forehead — the 
firmly-knit brows — ^the parted lips and white teeth, formed 
a portrait on which it was extremely painful to look. He 
was lying on a couch, and whenever a pang of intense se- 
verity darted through his system, he became restless, and ut- 
tered the most horrible exclamations. As Drayton and his 
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friend stood by his side, bending over him with solemn faces, 
he glanced at them, and, with a ghastly smile, said, 

" You are a pretty pair of spectacles I Shorten your long 
faces, or you*ll make a fellow feel melancholy. You look 
like a couple of undertakers about to take the dimensions of 
a dead sinner. Laugh, joke, and be merry, if you please^ 
gentlemen." 

" Who was it that struck you ?" inquired Drayton. 

" Colonel Meredith's man, Roger." 

Drayton started bacL from the couch, and looked incredu- 
lous. Approaching Hampton again, he said, 

'* And can it be that Roger could be guilty of such a deed ? 
Are you not mistaken ?" 

*^ True as if St. John had spoken it," he replied, in a light 
and unconcerned tone. " Singletcm, my dear fellow^ just pull 
this cursed covering off I am red hot, and yet that fool of 
a doctor covers a fellow up as if he wished to give lam a 
foretaste of the atmosphere of Pandemonium." 

Horrified into silence by the levity of the wounded man, 
neither Drayton nor Singkton spoke a word. After a short 
pause, Hampton lifted las head up, and, with his elbow on 
the pillow, supported it on his hand. 

** Come at last," he said, grinding his teeth, ** and in such 
a ' questionable shape,' too ! Well, it's just what I had rea- 
son to expect. It is a miracle my precious life was spared so 
long, considering what wild adventures I have had. It can't 
be helped, and I'll not cry about it. 1 have had a jolly life 
of it, take it altogether — ^many rare pleasures, and some nar- 
row escapes — and it is as well that it end in this way as in 
any other. A very fitting finale to a profligate career, eh ! 
Singleton?" 

<* Do not talk in that strain, if you please, Hampton," said 
Singleton, shocked by What he Imd heard ; << it is sinful." 

** 1 might look for a sermon from such a Puritan as Dray- 
ton ; but from you. Singleton !" said Hampton, looking amazed 
at him. " Solomon Singleton, the jovial Solomon, talking 
'about sin with a most becoming and jpreacher-like face, is 
strange, mighty strange, it must be confessed ! Come hither. 
Friar Solomon ; solemnize thy features, and let me make an 
edifying confession for my soul's benefit." 

** What provocation did you give the wretch who struck 
you ?^' asked Singleton, wishing to turn the conversation from 
the direction it had taken. 

** Enough to justify the blow, I suppose. I played a foul 
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Il^ame with his iweet^heart, and he found it out. Before we 
came to blows, he whispered to me that he; knew all about 
it, and showed a very proper resentment. It is no more than 
the best of us would do, Singleton, if another should inter- 
fere between our sweet-hearts and ourselves. ). I don't blame 
him, for I've no doubt that I would have done the same 
thing if I had been in his place. He's got^the law on hia 
side, too, I suspect, for I struck him to the earth and snap- 
ped a pistol at his breast before he wounded me. But then 
his seeking me with a dagger looks like malice aforethought, 
doesn't it ? That's a matter, however, for you limbs of the 
law to settle. If he had only killed me on ihe spot, I would 
have forgiven him ; but, curse his bungling fist, he only man- 
gled me !" 

" Be more composed, and it will be better for you," said 
Drayton, who had remained mute for a considerable time. 
" If you sufier your feelings to become irritated, your sufier- 
ing will be more intense." 

" All that I care about in dying is the pain of it," contin- 
ued Hampton, apparently not heeding Drayton's advice, 
''for I never did believe in the tales that people tell us con- 
cerning the regions below. Man is a brute ; :he lives like a 
brute generally, and he dies like a brute, as Solomon says ; 
not you, Singleton, but that famous namesake of yours who 
built the big temple." 

*' For the sake of Heaven, compose yourself," urged Dray- 
ton ; and, as he spoke, he started back, to avoid the intense 
and vivid glare of the eye which the woimded man fixed 
upon him. 

" That is kindly meant, I suppose, Drayton ; but I crave 
your pardon if I take my own advice. You certainly would 
not be 60 cruel as to stop a man who has got a great deal 
to say, and but little time to say it in. That fellow's knife 
only expedited matters a little, for I am wearied of stagger- 
ing under a. cursed load along the path of life, and meant 
soon to sever the silver cord with my own hand. I have 
exhausted the pleasures and excitements of society, and there 
is no use in living when the world has nothing more to teach 
you — going over the same dull and monotonous routine every 
day. The truth is, I have exhausted my finances and my 
credit, and am most awfully in debt ; and, when that is the 
case, there is no pleasure in holding on to a wretched exist- 
ence. I wonder how many of my dear friends "wiU shed 
tears or plant flowers on my grave !" 
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Here the doctor again made his appearance, and, walk- 
ing to the couch, told Hampton not to talk. 

" Ha ! ha ! that's just what my friends here have been 
advising me. Come, my dear doctor, be honest for once in 
your life, and let me know how long I am to linger with 
these infernal pains !*' 

" You will die before morning, if you do not compose your- 
self," returned the doctor, solemnly. 

" Can't you manage to cut the matter short, doctor ? 
What a melancholy shake that head of yours has ! If talk- 
ing will hurry me off, I swear I'll not hush an instant. 
Come, fellows, clear up those cloudy faces, for I want to die 
with smiling mouths around me. There is no use in your 
looking so grave, for I can not sympathize with your sor- 
row, and . mean to die game. Speaking of games, doctor — 
here are just four of us — ^what do you say to a parting rub- 
ber of wlust ? Don't shake that awful head of yours in that 
manner, for it is enough to make one feel gloomy. Come, 
get ready, for this is the last chance I shall have of beating 
you at my favorite game !" 

-" Lie down, Edward — ^lie down, and you will feel much 
easier," said the doctor, entreatingly. 

*^ Excuse me, if you please, doctor ; I feel better as I am," 
continued Hampton ; and his companions, perceiving that 
he would use his own pleasure, suffered him to talk on with- 
out further interruption. "I will die as much like Vespa- 
sian as I can. Let me see; I have not made my ynW yet. 
Don't you think I had better go about it, doctor ?" Here he 
paused, but the doctor only shook his head again. ** Well, 
gentlemen," he continued, " I appoint you executors of my 
last will and testament. Imprimis : I give and bequeath 
unto my landlord, tailor, and boot-maker my sincere thanks, 
until they are better paid, for the laudable zeal they have 
severally shown to make me comfortable. Secondly, I leave 
a kiss for each of the fair ladies of my acquaintance, and I 
trust you will attend to my bequest in the most gallant 
manner. Thirdly, I give and bequeath unto the most esti- 
mable Ellen Meredith, who flung me once upon a time most 
unmercifully, my heart, which, Drayton, you will be good 
enough to deliver to her with proper dignity. And now, 
having disposed of all my worldly goods, I believe I am going 
to die, for my arm is getting so weak that it trembles under 
me, and I feel rather strange about the heart." 

His face became very pale, and a convulsive shuddering 
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paseed over his features. He ground his teeth together as if 
his agony was excruciating, and faintly asked for water. A 
glass was extended to him, which he took, and as he raised 
it to his lips his eyes xoved wildly in their sockets ; he gasped, 
and fell back. 

"He is dead !*' said the doctor, in a low and solemn, whis- 
per, as he raised his fingers from the wrist. 
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Roger did not permit his horse to slacken his pace, but 
passed along as if his safety depended on his swiftness. Hii 
thoughts wqre singularly disordered. He whipped up his 
steed as he rode through the woods, and feared to look to 
the right or left, lest his eye might encoimter some fearful 
specter in the deep shade of the trees. He breathed more 
freely again as he emerged from the shadow into the moon- 
light, but his fancies still continued to suggest a thousand 
frightful scenes to his disordered mind. As Colonel Mere- 
dith's mansion rose on his view in the hazy distance, he felt 
relieved of some portion of his apprehensions. He checked 
the speed of his horse as he turned into the lane, and re- 
viewed with more clearness the proceedings of the evening. 
He had no means of judging of the extent of the wound he 
had inflicted on Hampton, but his fears suggested the worst 
efiects from it. He shuddered as the thought that it might 
be mortal flashed before him ; then a series of wild and har- 
rowing scenes passed with startling vividness before his men- 
tal vision. First came the prison — ^then the trial — ^the con- 
demnation — ^the scafibld, and the dishonorable grave. He 
tried to shake ofl* his fears, but that was by no means aa 
easy task. He consoled himself by the reflection that he 
had acted in self-defense, and that, if Hampton died, it was 
no more than he deserved. His conscience acquitted him of 
all guilty intentions, as he had designed inflicting only a se- 
vere castigation on him. 

It was ten o'clock when he reached Oakwood. He dis- 
mounted, turned his horse loose, and proceeded on foot to- 
ward Mrs. Winters's, to give Mary an account of what had 
happened. A black cloud, which he had not previously ob- 
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served, was lifting its gigantic form above the horizon. It 
rose and spread itself out with fearful rapidity. The low 
rumbling of the distant thunder startled him, and he walked 
on faster. The heavens seem^ more frightful than he had 
ever before known them, and an undeiinable dread seized 
upon his soul. The increasing gloom whi^^h was darkening 
over the sky and obscuring the stars seemed like that which 
was overshadowing his own prospects: When he arrived at 
Mary's dwelling the lightnings were flashing with blinding 
brilliancy, and the light, detached* masses of vapor which 
preceded the storm-cloud had reached and darkened the moon, 
which was riding at her highest elevation. The house was 
as dark as the gathering ^oom overhead ; and as he was 
considering whether it would be proper to call up the slum- 
bering inmates, he discovered, by a flash of light, the form 
of some one robed in white, in the field between the house 
and the river. 

His flrst impression wi|Brthat he had seen a spirit, and a 
thrill of terror shot aloi||[^lur fierves. His superstitious fears 
were aroused, and he stood trembling, uncertain whether he 
should run, or, by looking in the direction of the object, con« 
firm or disprove his impression. The next instant a wild 
though sweet voice rose over the winds, and as it fell on his 
ears all doubts as to the source whence it proceeded were 
dissipated. It sang : 

'^ The stars are vailed, the night is dark, 
The storm is gathering o'er my head, 
And every blast that roond me sweeps 
Somids like a sommons firom the dead. 

Black though the scene may be without. 

Yet blacker is my spirit's night, 
For qnench'd in gloom is every thought. 

And every hope that once gave light'' 

He waited to hear no more. In the blackness that sur- 
rounded him, the person from whom the song proceeded was 
invisible, but, guided by the sounds of her voice, he rushed 
toward the insane girl with thoughts as crazed as her own. 
When Jie reached the spot from which the voi<^e seemed to 
come, no one was there ; and his heart beat violently, and 
his brain reeled, as he thought that it was Mary's spirit, and 
not her corporeal form, which had attracted his attention. 
There was a sensation of tightness across his eyes, and his 
brow seemed to be bound by fiery cords as he glanced eager- 
ly around on the imrevealmg scene. The lightning again 
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eame to his relief, and by its glare he caught a glimpse of 
her form as it glided along the path near the bank of the 
creek, where he had last met and parted from her. Swift 
as thought, he sprang into the path, and rushed toward her. 
He was soon near enough to hear the indistinct murmnrings 
of her voice. Again the lightning flashed, and, springing to 
her side, he grai^ped the hand she was swinging violently. 

" Where, oh where are you going, Mary ?'* he inquired, 
with hurried and faltering accents, scarcely conscious of what 
he said, owing to the confused state of his feelings. 

As his voice greeted her ears she screamed, and her tones 
rang far and near on the sweeping winds, v A moment's si- 
lence ensued, and in a most piteous tone she said, 

*' Oh, leave me to myself! I never harmed you, nor the 
birds, nor the flowers. I must go to my^home, indeed I 
must ;" and, thus saying, she disesigaged her hand from his 
grasp. 

"It is me — ^it is me, Mary — your own Boger; and you 
know I wouldn't harm you rar all the world !" 

By the next flash she obtained a view of his face. In a 
less agitated voice she said, f 

" What would you seek on such a night .^as this ? Your 
head would be more comfortable if it pressed its pillow." 

" And so would yours, Mary." 

" This is the time for me to be abroad, with the strong 
winds and the bats, for my heart is like the sky, so dark that 
the dear little stars can't peep through." 

** Not darker than my own," he returned, with a deep 
sigh. " I came," he continued, " I came to tell you what has 
happened. I — I — I have done it." 

As he spoke he gasped for breath. His words, apparent- 
ly, were lost on her, for, instead of noticing what he said, she 
continued to point upward toward the light clouds which 
were sailing along in advance of the storm. 

" I see his form, and his pale face, and his white shroud, 
up there," she said, with her face turned up, and pointing 
with her finger at the clouds where the moon's light was 
just discernible among the fragments of vapor. " There I 
they are carrying him away to his grave, and he won't be- 
tray any more poor, poor girls I" 

** What do you see ? Who do you see ? . Whose winding- 
sheet is on the cloud ?" he inquired, eagerly. 

" Why — his face, that used to be beautiful, like a cloud 
when the moonbeams arc sleeping on it ; but the moon went 
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down, and oh, how ugly, and chilly, and black his face was 
then!" 

*' He — he's not dead, Maiy !'' said Koger, while a super- 
stitious feeling of dread, blended with faith in the truth of 
what she saidi caused him to tremble. 

''Didn't I show you his coffin in the cloud just now?" 

"Where — where — where?" he exclaimed, anxiously. 
" He is not dead !" 

" Why, man, how Strange you talk ! Didn't you say you 
had done it?" 

" But I didn't kill him ; I only wounded him, and he will 
get well again ; but he won't harm you any more. I met 
him in the tavern, and I whipped him for your sake." 

'* Did you beat him for my sake ?" she inquired, while a 
flash of lightning revealed the insane glare of her eye to him. 

** Yes, for your sake, Mary '" 

She sprang forward, and, throwing her arms around his 
neck, clung to him with so much force that he could not 
speak. As he was endeavoring to unfix her grasp, his hand 
became visible in the lightning's flash, and, letting go her 
hold, she jumped from hun, exclaiming, 

" I saw the red on your hand — it is his blood ; and you 
are a murderer I" 

" Is there blood on my hand ?" he said, falteringly. " I — 
I didn't kill him, Mary !" 

She made no answer. In an instant she deserted him. 
He looked fearfully around on the blackness that enveloped 
the earth, but could not discover her. A terriiic crash of 
thunder shook the ground on which he stood, echoing over 
the hills, and dying away into a low nunble among the far- 
ofi* clouds. In the agony of the moment he csdled loudly and 
entreatingly on her name, but to his calls there was no re- 
ply. Another lurid bolt blazed on high, and by its light he 
discovered her white dress fluttering in the gale at some dis- 
tance from him. He ran rapidly over the intervening space, 
and when he again reached her side, he exclaimed, 

" Oh, do not leave me— do not leave me, Mary, by myself 
at this horrible time ! Let us go home !" 

** I saw the dark form of Death in that cloud when the 
lightning flashed," she said, not noticing what he had 
spoken, " and he beckoned to me to come to him. He held 
my shroud in his hand, and it was whiter than the driven 
snow, and I'm going to meet him and put it on. There I 
there's my coffin !" she continued, in a phrensied tone, point- 
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ing npwaid, as another flash illmninated the frightful scene 
overhead. 

The clouds were rushing with amazing swiftness up to 
the zenith, while the vivid lightning's crooked holts darted 
almost incessantly among them. The thunder, with deaf- 
ening crash, hn^e awfully ahove, following the hissing holts 
so quickly as to leave no douht that the storm was near at 
hand. 

" Oh, come and go home, Mary !'* said Roger, seizing her 
arm, " for it will rain directly. And then — ^then, that awful 
lightning is so near, and it is so frightful ! Oh ! take my 
hand, and let me lead you home." 

As he attempted to grasp her hand, she again sprang 
aside and left him alone. By the lightning, he discovered 
her standing on the verge of the river's hank, with her white 
dress flapping violently, and her unhound hair streaming in 
the tempest that was sweeping furiously over the earth. He 
ran toward her, hut she vanished from his sight. He stood 
where he saw her a moment hefore, vainly striving to catch 
a glimpse of her form through the thick darkness. Another 
flash lit up earth and cloudy sky, and he discovered her form 
gliding rapidly down the hank toward the river. Down he 
leaped, hut when his feet touched the wave she was not 
there. A moment of agonizing suspense went hy, when a 
piercing scream rose over the roaring elements, and was in- 
stantly followed hy a splash in the water. 

He ran like a phrensied maniac along the water's edge, 
calling loudly on her name ; hut, save the dashing of the 
waves, no sound came from the hosom of the stream. On- 
ward came the spirit of the storm, howing the trees and 
heightening the warfare of the elements. The scene was 
grand and awful. The rain descended in torrents from the 
hlack sky, while the hghtnings flashed and the thunders roll- 
ed suhlimely overhead. A holt hrighter than all shivered 
a majestic tree near hy, and the frantic Ex)ger left the river 
and sprang up the hank. A light hroke on his eye through 
the trees, and in great perturbation of feeling, disregarding 
all obstacles, he ran toward it. In a few minutes he reach- 
ed the house. Mr. Fleetwood was standing in the door, 
looking out upon and admiring the grandeur of the stonn. 
He instantly recognized Roger, and exclaimed, 

" What in the name of all the devils, boy, has brought you 
here on such a night as this ?" 

The shivering Roger made no reply, and, cowering before 
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the glance of the eblitaiy maii) he passed into the bouse, 
threw himself on a cjiair^ and, burying his face in his hands, 
wept bitterly. " 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

The storm raged furiously for an hour. Mr. Fleetwood 
stood at the door watching its progress, until the moon again 
shone out, and the black mass of clouds lay piled up against 
the eastern horizon with their upper edges fnnged by the sil- 
very light of the moonbeams. It was, twelve o'clock before 
he made preparations for retiring, having given no attention 
to Roger, who retained his positicm in the chair, with his 
arms on the top, and his face reclining on them. Mr. Fleet- 
wood approached and tapped him on the shoulder, and he 
started and looked confusedly up at him. His expression 
Was wild, and the lone man recoiled a step, and exclaimed, 

" What ails you ? Are you crazy ?" 

'* Oh lao I" rephed Roger, piteously, and as he spoke he 
rose. " Is the storm over ?" he continued. " K it is, I'll go 
home.'' 

'* A pretty time of night, to be sure, for you to talk of 
going home. What do you suppose Colonel Meredith would 
say if he knew you were wandering about like an imeasy 
spirit fresh from some scene of horror ? It in too wet for you 
to venture forth to-night. Lie down on that couch, and take 
a nap. What's the matter with you ? You look as if you 
were frightened out of your senses." 

** The lightning !" gasped the unfortunate Roger, resum- 
ing his seat, glad of an opportunity to remain where he 
was. 

'^The lightning, indeed ! Why, boy, did you never ^e 
lightning before 1" 

*' Yes, sir ; but none ever come so near striking me before. 
I was out on the bank, and it struck the tree near me, and 
I was never so scared in all my life." 

** You oughtn't to be afraid ol it. What business had you 
out on the river's bank at such an hour ? Were you so blind 
and deaf as not to know a storm was gathering ?" 

He paused a moment, but, u Roger made no reply, he con- 
tinued, 
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** Boy, you are crazy ! Yon had better get Colonel Mere- 
dith to send you to an asylum. But this is no time for talk- 
ing. Double yourself up on that couch, and go to sleep aa 
if you never saw a flash of lightning.'* 

He walked into the adjoining room, and Roger threw him- 
self on the couch. Wearied and exhausted by the excite- 
ments of the evening, he soon fell asleep. His slumbers 
were not refreshing, for he frequently started up from hor- 
rible dreams, with his hair standing erect and his frame 
riiivering with fright. At length his senses were buried in 
a profound slumber, but even then he was restless, groaning 
and screaming at times as if he was in deep distress. A 
scream louder than all the rest echoed over the silence c^ 
the apartment, and roused Mr. Fleetwood, who came into 
the room with a candle in his hand and a huge cap oa his 
head. He approached the couch on which Roger was lying, 
and, holding llie candle near the face of the sleeper, lean^ 
over him for the purpose of inspecting his countenance. 
Roger's brow was contracted, and his lips were pale and 
tremulous ; and Mr. Fleetwood could not account for the 
change which had come over one whom he had always ocm- 
sidered so amiable on any other supposition than that he was 
crazy . While he stood watching the expression s which passed 
over his face, and speculating on their cause, the sleeper sud- 
denly started up with an awful shriek, and, sitting upright 
on the couch, ran his fingers through his hair, and stared 
wildly at the wondering Mr. Fleetwood. In a moment he 
quailed before the stem and astonished looks of the old gen- 
tleman, and, covering his face with his hands, sank down, 
muttering, 

** Spare me — spare me ! oh, don't kill me !" 

*' Kill you, boy !" exclaimed Mr. Fleetwood, angrily. 
*' What do you suppose I should want to kill you for ? You 
are dreaming. You are crazy. Go to sleep, and make no 
more such horrid noises, or you must go home, late as it is." 

" Indeed, sir, it wasn't my fault ; I couldn't help it." 

"Well, you must help it, or leave here. How do you 
imagine I can sleep while you are making such a noise ?" 

Without waiting for a reply, the old gentleman walked 
slowly out of the room, muttering his anger in under tones 
which Roger did not understand. 

Roger soon fell asleep again ; but, through the night, his 
dreams were terrible. He got up as the earliest beams of 
morning broke into the apartment, and went forth. The sun 
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soon rose, and the rain-dropfi on the grass and leaves glis- 
tened like diamotids as the beams kissed them. The soft 
and refireshing breeze of the'moming was laden with melody, 
and the spirit of- peace presided over the scene which had 
been under the dominion of the storm during the night. 

He directed his^steps toward M'rs. Wifiters's residence, but 
when he arrived there he found the house deserted, find no 
one answered his call. , "With a heavy heart, he passed slowly 
along the bank of the river. In vain he looked auqously 
along its shores, for no trace of the girl, who had acted so 
singularly there during the night, met his view. The bright 
waves' broke on the pebbly shore unmurmuring^y, and if the 
river had a secret, it kept it well. The blue sky — ^the un- 
ruffled river — the green island — ^the gentle wind-^and the 
melody of birds and insects rejoicing in the beam and the 
breeze of early morning, formed a vivid contrast to the gloom 
and the sadness which oppressed his heart. He sighed heav- 
ily, and then turned and walked slowly and sadly toward 
Oakwood. As he approached the mansion, he discovered 
Colonel Meredith standing on the porch engaged in an earn- 
est conversation lyith Mrs. Winters; As soon as the old 
woman saw lUger, she called on him, with agony in look 
and tone, to tell her what had become of her daughter. 

At that moment two men rode np and dismounted. They 
approached Roger, who, recognizing one of them to be a 
constable from the city, turned and ran toward the river. 
They quickened their pace, and pursued him. He passed 
rapidly along the' bank until he came opposite a boat. He 
sprang to the water's edge, and, grasping a pole which lay 
on the shore, jumped into the boat and pushed her out into 
the stream. 

When his pursuers reached the bank and saw how he had 
escaped them, their faces betokened great disappointment. 
Glancing along the shore, they perceived a boat with oars, 
in which some one had just crossed the river. They were 
soon in possession of it, but not until Roger was a consider- 
able distance from the shore. He moved slowly, having 
nothing but the pole with which to propel his .boat, while 
the officers phed their oars briskly and gained rapidly on 
him. Seeing that escape was impossible, he elevated his 
pole, and, with a threatening look, shouted, 

" The first man that touches this boat will catch this on 
his head.'' 

"Don't be so 'courageous, young man," returned one of 
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the officers ; " in spite of all the poles in the world, and all 
other means of defense which you doubtless have secreted 
about your person in defiance of the law of the land, we will 
discharge our duty, which is to seize the body of Roger 
Brown, and convey him to the city, where he stands charged 
with the murder of Edward Hampton. So the better you 
behave yourself, young man, the kinder you will be to your- 
self, for take you we will." 

This elaborate style of address, together with the solem- 
nity of the officer's manner, caused Roger to turn pale. 
When he concluded, Roger swung his pole about more fierce- 
ly than before, and exclaimed, ** You he ; l*m not a murderer !" 

" Well, then, surrender yourself, and you will not be 
harmed ; but, if you resist, it is possible that this weapon 
will make you as gentle as a lamb ;" and, as he spoke, he 
produced a large and murderous-kx^ing pistol, and pointed 
it threateningly at Roger. 

** Shoot that thing off at me," returned Roger, " and, if 
yon miss, you must look out for breakers. 1 am no murderer !" 

" Roger, my old friend, that won't do now," said the youn- 
ger of &e two officers, who was the proprietor of a face whose 
jocularity and good nature by no means indicated the skill 
he possessed in ferreting out offenders against the laws of 
the commonwealth. " That story don't fit your conduct no 
better than a shirt does a bean-pole. You run as if you 
weren't guilty, didn't you ? I'm an old 'possum catcher, and 
am up to all sorts of trickery." 

"Jim Smith, you know me, and you'd better not trifle 
with me," said Roger, with determination in his eye, and a 
feeling of desperation in his breast. 

" Come, Roger, surrender yourself, and, if you're the in- 
nocent man you say you are, there'll not be a hair of your 
head harmed," said Smith, coaxingly, at the same time 
grasping the side of the boat. 

" Let go this boat, Jim, or, as sure as your beard's black, 
I'll loosen your hold." 

Smith let go of the boat, and, elevating himself, sprang 
into her, and was in the act of seizing Roger, when his foot 
slipped and his form balanced over her side. The weight 
of the pole, which Roger placed on his shoulder, determined 
the preponderance of his body in favor of the river, and he 
plunged in. While his colleague was endeavoring to rescue 
him, Roger pushed his boat off, and by the time the dripping 
form of Smith was out of the water, he was some distance 
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off. Smith's companion again presented his pistol, and swore 
he would shoot him if he offered any further resistance. 
They were soon alongside the second time, and Smith again 
stepped into Roger's hoat, and, placing his hand on Roger's 
shoulder, claimed him as a prisoner. As the boats approach- 
ed the shore they had left. Smith took a dehberate survey 
of his person, and remarked, 

" Don't you know it's against the law to knock an officer 
of the peace overboard when he is performing his duty ? If 
it wasn't that you're an old friend, I'd make you smart for 
it. Just look at me, sir !" he continued, extending both arms 
at full length ; ''just look at me, sir ! Ain't I a pretty pic- 
ture to behold ? If it had been a cold morning, that infer- 
nal ducking might have been the death of me." 

The elder officer smiled at his comrade, while Roger, sit- 
ting in the stem of the boat, leaned his face forward on his 
knee, and said not a word. The shore was soon reached, 
and Colonel Meredith, who had been standing on the bank 
watching the whole proceeding with anxiety and surprise, 
came forward and asked an explanation. Roger wept while 
he told him every thing in relation to it, and the colonel was 
visibly and deeply affected by his narration. He felt that 
Roger had told him the whole truth, and that Hampton's 
death was the result of accident rather than evil intention. 

He accompanied the officers to the city, where Roger 
underwent an examination, and was committed to prison. 
Hunpton's untimely death caused great excitement in the 
commimity, and many and discordant were the rumors which 
were soon in circulation touching the circumstances which 
led to it. In the Qourse of the morning. Colonel Meredith 
called on Drayton, who related to him all that Hampton had 
said of the affray which terminated so fatally. They went 
to the prison, and from Roger learned every thing in reference 
to the melancholy event ; and Draytcm, at the suggestion of 
Colonel Meredith, concluded to defend him. 

The river did give up its secret, and Mary Winters's bpdy 
was found during the day. The agony of her widowed and 
now childless mother was of the intensest kind, and deeply 
affected all who witnessed it. Roger's description of the last 
moments of the brief and melancholy career of that beautiful 
victim of human wrong was not doubted. Her history is 
still told in the neighborhood in which she resided, and is 
often pointed to as a warning to those of her class who aspire 
to nnite themselves with persons of a higher social position. 

K 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The disaster by which George Meredith had been im- 
mersed in the river was followed by consequences of a much 
more serious nature than were at first apprehended. His 
system was too feeble to recover immediately froin such a 
shock. It is true that, after a short confinement to the house, 
he reappeared among the scenes he was so fond of; but a 
deep and stubborn cough continued to afflict him, causing 
his friends much alarm. He, however, manifested but little 
fear, and still expressed himself in terms scarcely less san- 
guine than he had been accustomed to use of late, when 
speaking of the probabilities of his entire restoration to 
health. He could not, however, conceal from his own heart 
the conviction that his fragile form had received a shock 
which would probably prove fatal. The hopes which had 
sprang into being under the influence of his love for Siiss 
Bandolph, day by day parted with their brilliancy. Yet he 
did not give way to gloom. He expressed no fears. He 
seemed to be as buoyant in spirit as he had been prior to his 
misfortune. Often, when alone, in his communings with his 
own heart, the prospect of an early death came before him 
with more force than it had since Miss Randolph's return. 
The tears often glistened in his eyes when dwelling on the 
hard necessity which threatened to frustrate all his plans of 
happiness. It was not the fear of encountering the gloom 
of the grave that oppressed him ; but it was hard for him to 
reUnquish all the delights which he had so often anticipated 
from his union with the loved and devoted Caroline. To 
abandon a prospect so full of bliss just on the eve of its ful- 
fillment, was a thought against which even his well-dis- 
ciplined mind was not proof, and his smitten sensibility 
craved relief in tears, despite all his strong efforts to the con- 
trary. Still he was cheerful, and the most searching pene- 
tration would have been baffled in its endeavors to discover 
the abiding thought which shaded so many of his solitary 
hours. 

It is a sad spectacle, under any circumstances, to witness 
the gradual decay of one who is dear to us ; but when that 
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one is young, and possessed of all the moral and intellectual 
qualities necessary to render existence lovely and useful, tho 
spectacle is peculiarly distressing. To sit by the side of one 
thus singled out, with the conviction that he must soon be 
withdrawn beyond the reach of human sympathies — ^to list- 
en to his faltering accents, weak in the utterance of the love 
which is still yearning at his heart — ^to see the pale brow 
and the wasted cheek, on which the fatal hectic blooms like 
the rosy flush on the evening cloud, telling that the night 
Cometh apace — ^to mark the unnatural light which flashes 
and flickers in the eye on which is gradually stealing and 
deepening the shadow of the grave — to feel the heart to be 
almost bursting with its hoarded grief, and to choke the ex- 
pression which rises to the eye for the sake of the dear in- 
valid, is inexpressibly mournful, as many can attest. Oh ! 
thou pure and gentle spirit, who hast bended from thy bright 
inheritance on high, and art hovering like a palpable pres- 
ence near me at this moment — thoij who hast suffered deep- 
ly, and art now released — ^whose calm and thoughtful brow 
now wears a crown of unfading glory beyond the shadows 
of time — whose stricken and wasted form now reposes, un- 
conscious of the bird and the breeze making melody above 
it — on whose subsiding pulses I hung, while grief muffled 
up my spirit, and my eye longed to shed its tributary tears, 
how vividly comes over me, at this moment, the recollection 
of all that thou wast and all that I felt while lingering near 
thy fleshless form, on which insidious disease preyed so long 
and so fatally I What though my tongue may not confess 
it to others, thou knowest how often, when alone and silent- 
ly commiming with my own heart, the thoughts of other 
days and of thee come over me with a power which I can 
not and would not resist ! I would not bury my bleeding 
sensibility in the grave with thee, for oh ! though melan- 
choly the thought that we may meet no ipore amid the blend- 
ing of light and shade which greets me here, it is still a pleas- 
ing task to summon back from the records of by-gone years 
the thousand endeared scenes in which thou wast a conspic- 
uous actor, when thy pulses were as buoyant as those of the 
heart which would here imprint a perishable evidence of its 
imperishable love for thee. How often does my memory seek 
the sequestered spot where they placed thee when thy day 
of weary travel was spent ! and while there bending, like a 
stricken mourner, over the turf where thou liest, it looks fond- 
ly up at the heaven where cluster many stars, but sees no 
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one which shines with a purer, steadier, and more baminf 
luster than that associated with thee. 

To «it and watch life's taper gradually fainting away was 
now the melancholy oiRce of Ellen Meredith. Her broth- 
er's symptoms assumed a positive character, and boded a 
speedy termination of his lease on existence. Daily and houj> 
ly she was near him, ministering to his wants with all that 
devotion and sympathy which are peculiar to her sex. She 
often read to him from some favorite volume, stopping to list- 
en to his remarks, which always indicated — ^what is so nn- 
usual — a profound insight into the meaning of the author. 
Frequent and prolonged were the walks and rides they took 
together ; and on such occasions the eye of the invalid woald 
brighten before the beauties bursting on his sight, and his 
tones grow enthusiastic while expressing the deep-seated 
love his heart cherished for every thing lovely in Nature's 
works. It was always a melancholy task for the devoted 
sister to assume a cheerfulness she did not feel, when dwell- 
ing on the vivid expression of her brother's face, for she knew 
an^ manifestation of the grief she felt wonld give him acute 
pam. The thought was ever present to her that his face 
would ere long be eclipsed in the shadow of the grave, and 
that the tones of his voice, as musical and as unearthly ai 
the strains of the spirit-bird, which, in Indian fable, h3rmns 
a mournful requiem over the moldering form of the departed 
warrior, would soon be hushed in the unbreaking silence of 
death. 

Nor were the attentions of her with whom he had hoped 
to link his earthly fortunes less touching and devoted. Car- 
oline spent much of her time at Oakwood, watching with 
intense anxiety every change for the better or the worse 
which took place in her lover's disease. She still clung 
with a strong tenacity to the fragments of the shattered 
hope which promised her that he would live to bless her 
love and reward her unshrinking devotion. 

To contemplate a spectacle as lovely as was presented by 
these two young ladies, so beautiful and so lavishly gifted 
with the means of winning the warmest plaudits of an ad- 
miring world, forsaking all op])osing desires, even in thought, 
that they might devote themselves continually to the neces- 
sities of the invalid whom they loved, might teach those 
slanderers of all that is pure and disinterested in human na- 
ture that there is much unalloyed good on earth, and that 
the reason why they know it not is that their associations 
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are not among the noble and the saint-like. Devoted eren 
to self-sacnfioe, they lingered by the side of George ; and 
if, by yielding up either of their lives, his could have been 
prolonged, years would have gone by before the summons 
which calls mortals from the perishable things of time would 
have sounded through the depths of his soul. 

During the afternoon of a most bright day, George was 
reclining on a seat in the porch, viewing the reapers in a 
field at a short distance, and taking note of every sound which 
rang over the landscape. His cheek was much wasted, his 
eye was sunken, and his noble brow was very pale. The 
wind, as it went by laden with fragrance and with song, 
gently lifted the auburn locks which clustered on his fore* 
head. There was neither the shadow of a gloomy spirit nor 
the radiance of a hoping heart in his countenance. A feel- 
ing of resignation was reposing softly on his features, not- 
withstanding he was thinking of the probability that but few 
more such days would shed their benign influences on his 
head. A smile passed over his lips as the ever- welcome 
forms of Ellen and Caroline drew near him. As they were 
taking their seats, a brilliant bird flew into a tree immedi- 
ately in front of them, and poured forth a gush of glorious 
melody. 

** What exquisite music that little warbler pours forth on 
the air, without knowing the value of his own rich strains,*' 
said George. '^ He is like an uncultivated son of song among 
a rude people, who gives utterance to the wild melody of 
his heart, unconscious of its sweetness and merit." 

" Do you remember, brother," remarked Ellen, " when 
we were at the South, how the mocking-birds would come 
on moonlight nights, and sit near our windows and sing ! 
Oh ! many a bright dream did the songs of those sweet birds 
call up before my slumbering mind ! At times my visions 
were of a glorious future, and scene after scene, as beautiful 
and as fleeting as the pictures that fancy paints on the even- 
ing sky, would rise before me, and, after enjoying them a 
while, 1 awoke, and found that the enchanter, whose spell 
was upon me, was a bird near my lattice. At other times 
my heart luxuriated in the pleasures of my early years, and 
I was once more a wild and enthusiastic girl, sporting among 
the flowers with the companions I loved." 

" In some sections of the world," said George, " the song 
of a bird rising on the silence of night is supposed to be the 
voice of a lost friend revisiting the scenes he was once fa- 
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miliar with, and hymning the delights of the better clime, 
of which he is now a blessed inhabitant, in the ears of those 
he loved while living. . I do not wonder that the supersti- 
tion of a poetical mind should weave so beautiful a fiction 
under such circumstances ; for such is the sweetness of a 
bird's song when heard by a half slumbering ear in the 
depths of the night,, that the excited fancy can easily im- 
agine its strains to be the melodious hymn of a departed 
friend breathing peace to the soul from which death could 
not sever its mysterious sympathies. Let cold philosophy 
deride such beautiful imaginings as much as it may, the pop- 
idar heart will always have credulity enough to beUeve 
them. I confess 1 would not sever my faith from all the 
fictions of superstition for all the abstractions of logic that 
can be addressed to my understanding. Philosophy discours- 
es its learned sentences only to the mind, while Supersti- 
tion utters her sweet voices in the depths of the soul, and we 
cling to them with an earnestness which no imcheering ab- 
straction of the Stoic's creed can arouse." 

" A friend," observed Caroline, whose eager ear had been 
drinking in the low and spirit-like tones of her lover's voice, 
** a friend told me lately of a very pretty and poetical inci- 
dent. A young lady, who owned a beautiful ring-dove, 
which appeared to be much attached to her, sickened and 
died, and a broken shaft was placed over her grave. Some 
mysterious instinct led this bird to the grave of its mistress, 
and it was frequently to be seen sitting on the column, as 
if mourning the loss of the one most dear to it. There was 
an example of devotion to the memory of a loved and lost 
friend worthy of the truest human heart." 

" The incident is a beautiful one, Caroline," said George ; 
and, as he spoke, the gushing melody of the bird, already re- 
ferred to, again attracted his attention. " How little," he 
continued, after a momentary pause, " how little do many 
seem to know of the sources of happiness which the Su- 
preme Architect has spread with a lavish hand around them. 
Here, in His own beautiful temple, surrounded with innu- 
merable splendors, from which an eternal anthem is rising 
like incense to his throne, and where one would suppose no 
eye could be so blind as not to see, and no ear so deaf as 
not to hear, the majority of persons drag out their existences 
with less apparent sensibility than the fowl and the brute, 
which sport through their short days and perish." 

** How singular it is that such should be the case, and yet 
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how many instances of entire indijOTerence tb the heauties of 
nature do we observe around us," remarked Ellen, with a 
very thoughtful brow. 

" Every, commimity contains many such specimens," con- 
tinued George. ** There are thousands in yonder city who 
bend all their energies to the accumulation of wealth, which, 
when acquired, afiords them nothing but the selfish pleas- 
ure of knowing that they possess it. In youth they neglect 
the cultivation of their minds and hearts, and when they 
have reached the end for which they have striven so anx- 
iously, and opulence is theirs, they find themselves bank- 
rupt in the means of enjoying it. For my part, as I consid- 
er the pleasures of the heart superior to the sensual ones 
which wealth can procure, I had rather earn my bread by 
the sweat of my brow, and enjoy the continual and unpall- 
ing banquets which nature ofiers the refined sensibility, 
than, being destitute of a taste for the glories which meet 
the eye in all directions, revel in all the inane pomps and 
luxuries which vitiate the feelings, and can not satisfy the 
yearnings of the soul. I had rather have a crust of bread 
where I can drink in the melodies that float on every breeze, 
than feast at the sumptuous tables where ambition, avarice, 
and vanity grow voluble when rehearsing their own achieve- 
ments." 

" If persons would only cultivate a variety of tastes," said 
Ellen, " they would be less dependent on fortune, and, un- 
der all the changes of life, have the means of enjoying them- 
selves." 

" True," said George, earnestly ; " it is a great and very 
common error to devote life to one pursuit. Love, aipbi- 
tion, fortune, should alike receive attention. In youth we 
should cultivate the tastes which will smooth life's declining 
years. The beaver, the bee, the ant provide during the sum- 
mer for the wants of winter ; and man, imitating their ex- 
amples, should not only provide himself with what will sup- 
port life when old age comes upon him, but also with the 
means of rendering existence useful and pleasant. Knowl- 
edge should be sedulously sought after in youth, for it affords 
the richest solace when the head is hoary and the sluggish 
blood crawls lazily through the veins." 

" I was reading the other day the accounts which those 
great historians, Hume and Gibbon, give of themselves," said 
Caroline, " and could not but feel the truth of what they say 
with reference to the delights of a well-cultivated mind in 
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0wmj nMon of Hfe. Whik letdiag thoM Meomit^ I 
detad iniieh how to many pOTMns CMrald be willing to moid 
all their time in aecmnniating wealth, seeing thi^.witJioiil 
knowledge, the weahh, when gained, can not puchaae a tal- 
isiAan to fuinmon np oomibrtB and oontentinent to the heart.'* 

" Thoae are cheering teitimonies to the pleamrei of the 
aeholar's life," taid George. " Yon remember what Oihbott 
■aya in reference to the statements which Bafiim, Fontenelle^ 
and Voltaire give of the pleasores of old age. They thooi^t 
it tiie most deli^ht&l period of life, for then, when the fixo 
of fbs passionB is abated, those calm and elevating medita* 
ticas wmch make men wise can be indulged in without re- 
•traint. Snch testimonies to tiie pleasores of inteUigenteU 
age and the pleasures of knowledge are aa inTaloaUe an 
they are imperishable* A dear consoioice, a ciomfertahki 
snbsistenee, a relish fiir reading, and the power to refleet* 
make the wintery season of li& not only tdeiaUe, bat d*- 
hghtfiiL How differently we feel when contemplaliBg^ aa 
M. man possessed of such means of dignifying himself, than 
when we look upon the ^paralytic devotee cf MamttMy^ piesa 
ing toward the grave with faltering steps and averted eyea^ 
hogging hisgdid to his heart, and still eager to aoeumlate. 
Old age, under the one aspect, is as venerable as under th« 
other it is revolting." 

" Do you think that every one could take the same pleas- 
ure in the acquisition and the use of knowledge V* inquired 
Caroline. " 1 have seen many individuals so entirely desti- 
tute of the desire to know, that I have thought they were 
bom with imperfectly-constituted minds." 

" There are many who are entirely regardless of the value 
of intelligent minds," returned George, *' and it may be 
that this results from some natural infirmity. It is probar 
ble that some are so peculiarly organized that a love for 
books and the sublime Volume of creation, in which the 
Deity has blazoned forth the shadows of his wisdom and be- 
nevolence, is beyond the reach of their souls. But I am con- 
vinced that this is the case with but few, and that the vast 
majority could, if they would, relish knowledge of all kinds. 
And knowledge, once imparted to the mind, would not be 
given up for all the wealth of the Indies, to use Gibbon's 
expression." 

The approach of some one, whom they soon recognized to 
be Drayton, arrested their conversation at this point. He 
joined them apparently much to the pleasure of all partiea. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

The political excitement of the period under consideration 
was intense. The election of the highest officers known 
under our government was approaching. The Republican 
and Federal parties were arrayed in hostile attitudes to each 
other, mutually asserting their own purity and denouncing 
the views of their opponents. The political sea was angry 
with strife, and many good and true patriots feared much 
for the safety of the ship of state. Each party battled vig- 
orously, and each was confident that victory would perch on 
its banners. Father arrayed against son, brother against 
brother, and the waves of discord beating violently against 
the holiest relations of society, presented a spectacle well 
calculated to rouse the klarm of many who had fought for 
the freedom which now appeared to be placed in such fear- 
ful jeopardy. Each party contended for what it considered 
to be of the last importance to the well-being of the country ; 
and each was sincere in the belief that, if the antagonistic 
party triumphed, the liberties of the nation would be endan- 
gered. The Democrats asserted that if Federalism came off 
victor, the government would assume a monarchical charac- 
ter ; while the Federalist declared that if Democracy achieved 
the rule, the elements of disorder would be let loose, law 
would not be respected, and anarchy, similar to that which 
had recently deluged France with the blood of many of her 
noblest citizens, would inevitably ensue. Time, the falsifier 
of the predictions of heated minds, has disproved the fears 
which were entertained with reference to the triumph of the 
successful party ; and all now agree that both parties were 
equally honest, and that each was wrong in charging bad 
designs on those who differed from it in opinion. 

Drayton was not an unmoved spectator of events. He 
loved his native land, and reverenced her institutions, and 
was deeply interested in the struggle which was then going 
on, for he, too, thought the welfare of the country depended 
on its issue. By education and from conviction, he was in- 
duced to regard the Federalists as contending for measures 
at war with the rights of the people ; and he opposed them 
from a sense of duty firmly and honestly. Many of his most 
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respected friends belonged to that party, and, though he could 
not doubt their patriotism, he believed that if the Federalists 
bucceeded, it would be at the expense of popular liberty ; 
and, regarding devotion to his country as the first political 
duty of an American citizen, he expressed his opinions freely 
and fearlessly. 

He continued to experience all that sickness of the heart 
which is consequent on long-sustained and unrealized expect- 
ations. Day after day, and weary month afler month, he 
repaired to his office, and still no business came to cheer him 
with the prospect of a more successful period. At times he 
thought of yielding to the feeling of despair that oppressed 
him, and of changing his location ; but his pride revolted at 
the thought when he recollected his resolution of rebuilding 
his family name on the spot which had witnessed its down- 
fall. Since Roger's imprisonment, he had been looking for- 
ward anxiously to the period of his trial. On that occasion 
he was to make his first effort at the bar, and he was pre- 
paring himself against the possibility of a failure by the most 
unwearying study. 

While waiting for business, he had employed many of bis 
leisure hours in the composition of a series of articles on the 
condition and policy of the government, which were published 
in the Democratic journal of the city. These articles com- 
manded much attention, for they exhibited signal ability, and 
manifested a deep insight into the nature of the contest then 
waging, and were evidently the results of much and profound 
reflection. The secret of their authorship was confided to a 
few friends ; and Drayton was gratified in knowing that the 
emanations of his pen had been ascribed to some of the sound- 
est and most distinguished men in the community. 

One evening his friend Singleton, who was a Democrat 
and a popular man, called on him, and insisted on his accom- 
panying him to a political meeting. Singleton was a warm- 
hearted man, and took a deep interest in Drayton's success. 
He had often expressed a desire that Drayton should make 
himself known as a speaker in the primary assemblages of the 
people, to which Drayton had uniformly objected. On this 
occasion, however, his objections were less earnest than usual, 
and he went with his friend to the place of meeting. When 
they arrived, they found a large crowd collected, listening to 
one of the popular orators. When he concluded his speech, 
the crowd became clamorous for more eloquence, and " Sin- 
gleton — Singleton 1" was shouted from every mouth present. 
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Singleton obeyed the call and rose, and, after a few re- 
marks, observed that there was a friend of his present who 
would undoubtedly respond to their wishes if called upon. 
As soon as he mentioned Drayton's name, the room resound- 
ed with its echoes. Escape being impossible, Drayton rose 
with the intention of making an apology rather than a 
speech. The lights shone but dimly over the dark mass of 
beings before him, and his eye wavered with the agitation 
of his feelings as it wandered over the apartment. In a 
moment after, he ascended the stand ; every murmur was 
hushed, aiid his trepidation at finding himself in so unex- 
pected and so trying a situation for a moment unmanned 
him. He .stood, not knowing what to say, elevated conspic- 
uously above all others, with an eager multitude pressing 
forward, anxious to hear him. It was a critical moment. 
The crowd manifested considerable uneasiness, and some 
smiled at his expense. Drayton observed smiles on some 
faces near him, and the idea of the ridiculousness of his sit- 
uation shot with electric force and vividness across his con- 
fused mind. In the desperation of the moment, he com- 
menced, not knowing what he said. A few faltering and 
unconnected words fell from his lips, and he again hesitated. 
He was about abandoning the stand, when a remark, which 
cut him severely, reached his ear. It irritated him deeply. 
His cheek burned with anger. His dark eye flashed with 
passion. With a strong eflbrt, he summoned up the scattered 
forces of his intellect, and recommenced. Gradually his tones 
became deeper and firmer, and his sentences more exact. 
Confidence returned to him — ^he grew warm and excited with 
his subject ; and a torrent of most eloquent declamation burst 
from his lips. The crowd shouted applause, and bent forward 
to catch every word he uttered. He felt cheered, and pro- 
ceeded with the most decided success. At the end of an. 
hour he left the stand, amid the most deafening plaudits. 
On all sides he heard persons asking who he was. His hands 
were grasped and shaken warmly by many who were entire 
strangers to him, who pronounced the highest eulogiums on 
his eSbrt. Among the rest, his friend Singleton pressed to 
his side, saying, 

" I congratulate you, my dear fellow, with all my heart. 
It was decidedly the most successful debut ever witnessed 
here. I knew it was in you. I felt awfully bad at first, 
while you hesitated. I feared you would fall. But I was 
soon relieved, and perceived that your agitation was only 
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that of the mountain before its volcanic fires blaze forth on 
the blackened air of night." 

Drayton returned to his office with a feeling of pride, and 
a consciousness of intellectual strength such as he had never 
- felt before. It was his first triumph, and in it he read an 
augury of his future success. The shadows which had of 
late been reeling over bis prospects, like mists along the val- 
ley, were swept aside, fiope returned to his bosom with 
sweet assurance on her lips. Oh, the first intoxicating 
draught from the cup of fame ! Who that has once tasted 
it can ever forget the rapture of that hour, when visions of 
Conquests floated around the dreaming brow with all the 
vividness with which the destiny of a nation unfolded itself 
before the mind of a prophet of the olden time. It is the 
Hegira of ambition, and, however resplendent may be his sub- 
sequent career, to it the aspirant ever after turns, for there 
is no ecstasy like that first one which bums like a star away 
back amid the shadows of the past. 

In noticing the proceedings of the meeting, the Democratic 
journal took occasion to refer to Drayton's speech in terms 
of the most flattering nature, and predicted eminent success 
in his professipn for " this young champion of the rights of 
the people." It was the first time he had seen his name as- 
sociated with praise in print, and he read and re-read it with 
all the delight usual on such occasions. 

The next day he called on his gouty uncle, and found that 
gentleman in a most unamiable mood. He had scarcely 
entered his presence, when the splenetic old gentleman, turn- 
ing a fierce eye on him, said, 

" I see, boy, that things are taking the course that I ex- 
pected, and that you've been making yourself exactly as ri- 
diculous as I thought you would." 

" I am not aware, sir, that I have placed myself in such 
a situation," returned Drayton, calmly. 

•* The deuce you're not I" exclaimed the doctor, in a voice 
which contrasted very forcibly with the mildness of the neph- 
ew's tones. *' Have you not been making a show of your 
absurdity at a plebeian meeting ? Did I not see your name 
in a paper whose praise is dishonor ? Did you not make a 
speech the other night to the rabble, whose chief boast is 
that their hands are hard and their shirts unwashed? A 
pretty place for you to exhibit yourself in, isn't it ?" added 
the doctor, with a sneer. 

" I am not aware that ray conduct on ^hat occasion enti- 
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ties me to the hurricane you've raised about my head. It 
is true, I made a speech, and I am very glad it was consid- 
ered worthy of the high encomium that paper pronounced 
upon it." 

" What business have you, sir, to be making exciting har- 
angues to ragged crowds ?" said the doctor, in a dictatorial 
tone. " "Why do you not stay in your office and try to get 
the means of supporting yourself? Do you imagine I will 
assist you, when you are doing every thing in your power to 
elevate a pack oi scoundrels to office ?" 

*' I have done what I take pride in," returned Brayton, 
still maintaining an appearance of great composure, ** and 
shall be careful to repeat my conduct when an opportunity 
is again afforded me." 

"I had hoped to find you ashamed instead of obstinate," 
said the uncle, relaxing his sternness. 

" When I am guilty of an act which deserves penitence, I 
will feel ashamed, not before," retorted Drayton, firmly, try- 
ing to master his vexation. 

" It will be much to your interest, boy, henceforth to keep 
away from such places," said the uncle. 

" When my interests conflict vnth my duty, I shall not 
long hesitate about sacrificing them," replied Drayton. 

The coolness and positiveness with which this remark 
was made caused the imcle to feel muchr vexed. A frown 
gathered on his brow, and he exclaimed, 

** You may go to the devil your own way, but I hope I 
may be cursed if I assist you !" 

'' I did not come here, uncle, to petition you for your 
bounty ; I merely came to pay my respects, and to see how 
you were." 

*' 1 don't want to 6ee you until your senses come baek. 
And now you will please pay me what you owe me, aftd 
leave my office and my presence. I'll have nothing more 
to do with you I" 

" As to the pittance I owe you for rent," said Drayton, 
rising, while his cheek burned and his lip was tremulous 
with rage, '* I will arrange it at my convenience, and then 
leave your office. As to your presence, sir, I will leave that 
with great pleasure. I would have shunned you long ago 
had it not been for the relationship subsisting between us, 
which, thank Heaven ! does not extend to the soul, but is 
ponfined to the blood." 

" Dare you insult me to my teeth !" exclaimed the doo- 
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tor, "with a imoe livid inth ptHkiL *' If yoa do not pay nm 
what yoa owe me, I will wairant yon forthwith." 

Without deigning to nt»tiee what the dootbr laid, Draytoa 
walked oat of the hoaae, and proceeded to his office. MfhenL 
the tarholenee of hii feddngi had ialMided,,he hegaa to oon- 
lider what he thoald do, and, as a pretiminaiy itep, he oon- 
daded to Tiiit Oakwood. At he rode along, moiing oter 
hit diffiooltiei^ he saw Mr. Fleetwood ahead of him. Re- 
cently he had hecome Tery familiar with that solitary man,, 
and in his sode^ had passed many agreeaUe'hoars. Biding 
along at a ramd gait, he soon orertook him, and, at his re- 
qoest, proceeded with him to his residence. He told Mr. 
Fleetmwd of all his troahles, and his qaarrel with his ancles 
and when he finished his accoont, the solitary man advised 
him to get another office, and insisted on his accepting a som 
of money from him either as a loan or a present To thia 
Drayton objected, while Mr. Fleetwood ar|^ it on him with* 
onosaal wannth of manner. 

** I insist on your obliging me in this matter. I wish tor 
prove to you hcrw deeplj I am interestedin yoa. Besides, 
the money I offer yoa is of nght yoars. Yoa see, I owed 
year grandfather a sam of money when I went abroad, and 
on my return he was dead. As his grandson, you'ro enti- 
tled to it. I have enough for all my wants without it, and 
if you are so squeamish about it, you can cancel the obliga- 
tion when your circumstances improve.'' 

Telling him he would think of it further, Drayton bade 
the old gentleman good evening. As he rode along, he could 
not but contrast the conduct of the solitary, with that of his 
imcle, who had more means than he could possibly make 
use of. As he passed on slowly, he thought a great deal 
about Mr. Fleetwood's eccentricities, and wondered how it 
happened that one who lived so much to himself should be 
so warm and so unselfish in his syn^pathies, He had not 
solved this problem satisfactorily to himself before he reach- 
ed the lane which led to Oakwood, and, turning into it, he 
was soon happy in the presence of the ladies and George, 
who were sitting in the porch, as described in the last chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXXVni. 

Drayton*s anxiety for the recovery of George had induced 
him to visit Oakwood very frequently of late, on which oc- 
casions he had witnessed Ellen's devotion to her brother, and 
admired and loved her the more for it. He felt convinced 
that his friend must soon pass away from the abodes of the 
living, leaving a void which could not be supplied in the 
hearts of those who loved him. It was with much emotion 
that he observed how rapidly disease was completing its 
work. At each successive visit he found his friend weaker 
than when he had last parted from him. His whole ap- 
pearance indicated extreme feebleness, and Drayton felt 'as- 
sured that his sun of Hfe was but hovering over the horizon. 

After sitting and conversing with the ladies a while, George 
requested Drayton to walk with him. He clung to his 
friend's arm, and moved onward slowly iEind with a faltering 
step. 

"It will soon be over," said George, stopping to recover 
from the exhaustion of the walk. " It is about a year, Dray- 
ton," he continued, " since I first saw you, and told you that at 
this time the winds would be sighing over my insensate clay. 
You expressed your disbelief in my prediction. It is true that 
the issue did not verify the prophecy to the letter, but it wiU 
not be much longer delayed. Since I first met you here, 
Hope and Love have told me many flattering tales of joys 
which should be mine on this side of the grave. Of late, 
their batteries have ceased ; and Hope, now in the guise of 
a seraph, paints to my mind only those delights which are 
to be met with beyond the shadows of time." 

He paused, but as Drayton's heart was too full of emotipn 
to admit a reply, he continued, 

" I hope, my dear friend, you will often come here when 
I can not welcome you. When you stand above the turf 
where they lay me, and recall the vanished form of the 
slumberer, think, Drayton, think of the fortitude with which 
he met his fate — ^think how uncomplainingly he bore his 
afflictions — and think of what he now tells you, that a clear 
conscience is the only thing on this side of the grave whicli 
can divest it of its terrors." 
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Glancing, as he spoke, at Drayton, he perceived that he 
was struggling with emotions, and said no more. They 
passed on until they reached a seat they had often occupied. 
When they were seated, George, in the low and somew^hat 
mournful tone of voice which he had conversed in of late, said, 

** I understand you made your dehut the other evening at 
a political meeting, on which occasion you made a most elo- 
quent speech. Although my predilections are all with the 
other party, yet I congratulate you most sincerely on your 
success. Persevere, Drayton, and I have no doubt you wiU 
reach the eminence you desire. I have faith enough in your 
integrity to believe you will always exert your influence on 
the side of truth and justice. It must certainly be a mo- 
ment c^ intense gratification when the orator enchains the 
attention of a multitude, while every face around him gives 
evidence of the triumph of his powers." 

" It is certainly a proud as well as a very responsible sit- 
uation," returned Drayton. ''I was particularly pleased 
with the manner in which the speech you have alluded to 
was received, because it assured me that my dreams of suc- 
cess were not altogether illusory, and that I am not desti- 
tute of the power to move the minds of others. You may 
be sure that I will take your advice, and persevere. A young 
man should not be satisfied with the excellence he has at- 
tained, but press forward to realize the expectations vtrhich 
previous successes warrant. I never knew a man who was 
continually looking at what he had done, who went much 
beyond these efibrts afterward. It is your man who looks 
forward, and prepares himself with the means of executing 
what he wishes to do, of whom most is to be expected. 
A noble ambition never reposes, like a voluptuous Sybarite, 
on a couch, counting over the laurels it has won, but girds 
itself for the distant goal before it, for which it pants as if it 
had done nothing as yet." 

. ** Your remarks, I think, are true," said George. " I have 
observed, among the young men of my acquaintance, some 
of finely organized minds, who have failed signally, because 
they have conceived an ambition for small things, instead 
of concentrating their hopes and thoughts on magnificent 
objects. Some of these persons become enamored of social 
distinction, and go into society for the purpose of winning 
reputations for address and conversation. In this way they 
devote themselves to inferior objects, and, after a while, the 
consideration of petty triumphs engrosses their minds, and 
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they become incapable of, or disinclined to, the long vigila 
and protracted studies which must necessarily precede the 
accomplishment of magnificent enterprises." 

'* The class of individuals to which you refer," added Bray- 
ton, '*is made up of those who desire to be splendid — ^not 
great men. You have noticed that they who are bom to 
wealth are generally surpassed by those of meaner extrac- 
tion in the race of glory ; as if Providence had ordained a 
system of compensations by which it Was decreed, from the 
beginning, that to the poor should be awarded the honors of 
thra world, and to the rich nothing that money will not buy." 

" The truth of your remark is as old as society," observed 
George. '' The rich, seeing the deference which is paid to 
wealth, content themselves with the influence it gives them, 
while the poor are compelled to exert their minds or remain 
obscure. From evil good frequently comes ; and we are in- 
debted to the aristocratic distinctions in society for the devel- 
opment of many splendid minds. The first and leading im- 
pulse with many who are bom in the obscure ranks of soci- 
ety is, to rise superior to the condition in which they find 
themselves, and where the exclusiveness of aristocracy would 
forever confine them. In the absence of wealth, this can 
only be achieved by superior mental cultivation ; and many 
poor young men give their days and nights to study for the 
purpose of overcoming the opposition of aristocracy, who, if 
society were organized on Democratic principles, would re- 
main unlearned. Having conceived a relish for study in this 
way, they afterward become enamored of fame, and strive 
for that intellectual superiority to which it is awarded." 

*' It is neither from the highest nor the lowest class in so- 
ciety from which eminent men generally spring," observed 
Drayton. " The classes between these polar extremes sup- 
ply mankind with the largest proportion of great men. The 
leaders in moral and mental enterprises have generally em- 
anated from those abodes where comfort, not splendor or 
squalidness, is found." 

** True," returned George ; ** and the reason is, that the 
very poorest class is crushed by the primeval curse to the 
earth ; and they who compose it, being imder the necessity of 
laboring with their hands, have no leisure to improve their 
minds, and retain their heritage of ignorance and coarseness, 
while the wealthiest fritter their energies away among the 
thousand frivolities of society." 

*' A love of social excitemients is unfavorable to the love 
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of fame, for it is in solitude that genius must fit itself for an 
honorable career," said Drayton. *'I do not mean that a 
man must flee to the rocks and the shady groves. He may 
live in the midst of a city, and its noise may be an eternal . 

chime in his ear. Indeed, the solitude of a city should be | 

preferred by a man of genius, for he can observe every pulsa- 
tion of its heart, and reflect upon every cause which agitates 
the human sea ; but he should remember that his business, 
for a season at least, is that of a spectator rather than, actor 
among its exciting scenes." 

** I suspect," said George, " that in the majority of instan- 
ces the ability to resist the excitements of the world is not 
so strong as the disposition to partake of them. When vir- 
tue enters the arena against vice, it has nothing to gain and 
every thing to lose. The orator should watch and study ev- 
ery current of society, for his business is with men ; but the 
literary man, the favorite of the Muses, will ever find a more 
congenial home amid the works of nature. He should hold I 

more communion with the departed than with the living ; 
his thoughts should be with the authors of those imperisha- 
ble works which have survived the mutations of centuries, 
and come down to us with the accumulated praises of ages 
on them. What has such a one to do with the every-day 
concerns of this world ? with the fluctuations of markets ? the 
successive follies of fashion ? or the trifling incidents vtrhich 
engross the masses of men ? Let him retire to some solitary 
Fatmos, as the beloved disciple did, and there brood over the 
infinite, and enjoy his sublime visions. He will find nature 
to be his best instructor, and in his library he will discover 
inexhaustible sources of amusement and wisdom." 

" Your literary man would then be but a mere book- 
worm," said Drayton. " He would be wise where all oth- 
ers are ignorant, and ignorant on those subjects on which 
the meanest minds are informed." 

" I do not insist that such a one should surrender every 
hope, thought, and feeling of his nature to books and reflec- 
tion," returned George, earnestly, " but I do insist that he 
should be uncompromising in his devotion to such studies. 
Let him select friends with whom he can exercise his sym- 
pathies, but let him not be seen on all occasions participa- 
ting in social excitements. I would not have him entirely 
to neglect the present for the past, but I certainly think ho 
should not permit the follies around him to engross much of 
his attention." 
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*' Literary men should understand the spirit of the age in 
which they live, which they could not do if their hearts w^re 
as much with the dead as you require they should be," re- 
turned Drayton. " It is, in my opinion, indispensable that 
they should be conversant with their own times — ^that they 
should closely inspect every class and sect of men — ^that they 
should relish society — ^in short, be well informed on all points 
which concern commcm men, in order to become their in- 
structors." 

*' I speak only of the devoted literary man," said George, 
*' and not of the thousands who have some taste for litera- 
ture ; and such would soon grow weary of the excitements 
of his age. Society would, after a little acquaintance, cease 
to present any new phases to his view, and he would tire of 
its reiterated hoUownesses. It is no place for him, for it can 
not appreciate the true literary man, and he is frequently 
pained by seeing that he is misimderstood. When the mood 
is on him, and his eye sparkles with light, and his lip trem- 
bles with pathos — ^when. he throws forth jeweled thoughts 
with uncalculating prodigality, those who hear him wear 
wondering countenances, and de^m the flashes of heavenly 
light which radiate from his features to be but a wild and 
erratic enthusiasm, which leads him afar from prudence and 
his own interests. He is conscious of their pity, and imcer- 
tain of their admiration." 

'^ Such a consciousness must be wormwood to a proud and 
sensitive heart," returned Drayton, with much warmth, " and 
teach it to scorn and cimtenm mankind. Such a considera- 
tion teaches the necessity why a literary man should go 
frequently into society. If he were familiar with men, he 
would commit no such blunders as you mention, and be able 
to adapt himself and his conversation to those around him." 

'' In such an event, he must change or debase his intel- 
lectual character," returned George. " To adapt himself to 
a lower gradation of being than his own would require a sac- 
rifice which, instead of benefiting, would inevitably degrade 
a superior man." 

" Not if he were compact in mind and morals," added 
Drayton. " I confess I have but little reverence for that 
wisdom which it is the peculiar province of cells and clois- 
ters to teach, and which savors more of the lamp than pf 
humanity. It is too misty and abstract for the world, how- 
ever much it may edify those who regard the owl — ^the bird 
which is bUnded by the light of day — as the bird of wisdom; 
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The philoM^her who tits on lome fancied Olympus, and fnl- 
minatei his decrees, -will not be heard in the valleys where 
the multitudes dwell." 

** So long as genius is rather of the nature of the eagle, 
which pursues a solitary flight, than of that of the storm- 
petrel, which is one of a multitudinous flock, so long must it 
dwell apart, if it would obey and be true to itself," returned 
G-eorge. '* He who has once found delight in an idolatry of 
the stars, the sea, the forest, the mountain, and all the bright 
and beautiful sources of poetic inspiration so lavishly display- 
ed throughout creation, must, sooner or later, if he forsake 
them, sigh for their companionship. He will often turn his 
weary eye back on the sunny eminence of the Parnassus he 
has left, which still looms brightly through the mists which 
surround him in society. He may descend from its far- view- 
ing heights, dofl* his imperial mantle, and assume the every- 
day garb of fashion, and give himself up to the pomps of the 
world for a while ; but he will soon learn that the beaten 
highways are not for his feet, and, becoming disgusted with 
the vanities of the world, he will seek the mountain paths 
he has forsaken, and bo truer to his own heart in the future. 
I only insist that as nature determines, before experience, 
what course a man should pursue, he who finds in himself 
many thoughts and feelings which are not common to men, 
is untrue to himself, false to his own interests, when he im- 
molates his own peculiarities on the blackened altar of cus- 
tom." 

" If your hypothesis in relation to genius is true, then I 
grant your arguments are irresistible," replied Drayton ; ** but 
what says experience on this subject? Were Spenser, Shaks- 
peare, Milton, Pope, and other great poets, to be found in 
the desert ? Or were they not dwellers near the great heart 
of humanity, and familiar with all its pulsations?" 

" But those poets you mention," replied George, *' sighed 
for solitude, in order that they might throw off the weight 
of the crowd, and unbosom their mighty thoughts and feel- 
ings which struggled for utterance. If those men had been 
able to live as they desired, they would, in all probability, 
have forsaken the dust of the city. Because, in many in- 
stances, great men, by gigantic efforts, have been able to 
throw ofi' the manacles of society, and to be great in spite 
of jostling littleness, it does not follow that such hinderances 
are not fatal to many. Besides, the men you brought for- 
ward lived much to themselves, and not one of them has 
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laid that society was better adapted to the man of genius 
than solitude, but they all hold the opposite language/* 

" The truth is, no general rule can be applied to all the di- 
versities of genius, ' * remarked Drajrton. * * While some would 
sicken and die in the crowd, others find the aliment which 
sustains and strengthens their minds amid the busUing mul- 
titudes. Cowper would pine away in the city, and Johnson 
would scarcely have survived a banishment to the country. 
But there is one thing connected with this suliy'ect that can 
not be denied) and that is, many men of genius have fallen 
victims to the vices of society, who, if they had stood aloof 
from the crowd, would have shone like beacon-lights along 
the shores of time." 

" I am glad to see you on my side, after all your opposi- 
tion,'' said Greorge, smiling. " Melancholy, most melancholy 
has been the waste of soul in the instances ^f great men, 
who have surrendered themselves to vicious excitements, and 
foregone their holy vocation as priests in the temple of na- 
ture. They have preferred the indulgence of withering pas- 
sions to reading the mystic language written all over the 
walls of that magnificent temple. In this way genius and 
the world have been mutually losers. To avoid the degra- 
dation of genius, I would have it stand aloof, and view the 
erowd and its reeking tumults at a distance." 

** It is not so much against society as its vices that you 
inveigh so earnestly," said Drayton. *' The degr4idation of 
genius results from its own infirmities, and is not justly 
chargeable to any other account." 

'* At the same time that I would shelter literary men from 
vice by removing them beyond the reach of its^ influence," 
observed George, '* I would enjoin -solitude as the best school 
for the disciplining and developing of their powers." 



CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

When they returned to the house, a carnage, with richly- 
capurisoned steeds, drove off. It contained Mrs. Willough- 
by and her duighter, who were in the act of getting out as 
George and Drayton reached the porch. Mrs. WiUoughby 
shodc hands afl^ctionately with Geoige, but, not deigning to 
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notice his friend, elevated her aristocratic head, and, mstling 
her satin, brushed by him and saluted Ellen. Maria, less 
fastidious than her mother, smiled graciously at Drayton, 
and he bowed, somewhat haughtily, in return. 

The singular paralysis which had overtaken Mrs. Willough- 
by's memory, causing her to forget that it is a part of good 
breeding to manifest respect for those you visit by noticing 
their guests, not being contagious, did not afiect Drayton, 
for it so happened that, in arranging themselves in the porch, 
there was but one vacant chair left, and that was near Miss 
Willoughby, which he, without hesitation, occupied. He be- 
gan a conversation on the weather and the beauty of the 
prospect before them, and Maria Hstened with evident pleas- 
ure to every sentence he uttered. The lively girl at length 
laughed heartily at some remark he made, and her mother 
caught her eye and looked daggers at her, which were by 
no means fatal to her merriment. She continued conversing 
in animated tones with Drayton, notwithstanding the firowns 
and imeasiness it gave her mother. 

" What effect does the country have on you, Mr. Drayton ? 
Does it make you serious or sentimental ? Do you laugh with 
the birds, or sigh with the winds ?" 

** It depends very much on the season of the year," return- 
ed Drayton. ^' In the spring I get up a proper amount of 
sentimentality, and in the autumn I contrive to feel a little 
melancholy, as you know one ought to do." 

" It always makes me wild to get in the country after 
having been choked and fried to death in town," said Miss 
"Willoughby. " You and Mr. Meredith were just returning 
from a walk as ma and I rode up. Where had you been, 
indulging in romance ?" 

** In a most charming spot," replied Drayton. ** On the 
bank of the river, and imder the shade of those two majestic 
oaks which you see off' here to the right." 

" If you will escort me," said the lady, " I will run over 
there for a minute, just to see if I can't get clear of some of 
my prosing thoughts." 

Miss Willoughby rose and ran down the steps, with Dray- 
ton at her side. 

** Where are you going, Maria ?" shouted the mother. 

** Just over here to the bank of the river," was the reply. 

" You haven't got time,'* said Mrs. Willoughby, with a 
frown. " Come back ! it will be late before we get home." 

*' La ! ma ! the sun's quite high yet. I'll be back in a 
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minute," she said, and then wheeled and skipped lightly 
over the grass toward the river. 

They were soon out of the hearing of those on the porch, 
and Drayton said, 

" Your mother 'seems to have a very peculiar disrelish of 
me lately. Miss Willoughhy.'^ 

" Oh, she's only a little miffed, hecause you didn't happen 
to speak to her once upon a time. These old ladies, you 
know, are foolish, particularly in such matters. What a 
piretty redhird that is, Mr. Drayton ! I wish I had him in 
a cage." 

** If you had it under your charge, it would hecome as lan- 
guid as one of your sentimental lovers, and lose its powers 
of song." 

" Fy on you, sir I your metaphor is not good. Gentlemen 
sing most sweetly when under the dominion of the ladies, 
as witness all the poets from Petrarch to Bums. Indeed, I 
really think a love affair or so is necessary to a gentleman 
hefore he can hecome very interesting. Love makes a man 
poetical, and that, as you ought to know hefore this time 
from your own experience, is decidedly the most interesting 
character a gentleman can assume." 

" I suppose your tenet, then, Miss Willoughhy, is» that, like 
a stricken swan, a lover sings most sweetly when the cloud 
is on his spirit, jfor that was the case with the poets you re- 
fer to ?" 

'* Exactly, sir ; and if a dart ever penetrates your heart 
— hless my soul ! I am rhyming already. I knew a little 
fresh air was all that was wanting to make me poetical^ — 
if your ohdurate heart ever is soflened hy love, you will he 
infinitely more agreeahle than you are now." 

. " And, pray, how do you know that such is not the unfor- 
tunate predicainent my heart is in ?" 

" Because your hrow is too calm," repHed Maria, glancing 
brightly up at his face, ** and your eye does not wander 
about as if it didn't know what m the world to look at." 

They were by this time near the spot designated by Dray- 
ton, and Miss Willoughhy darted from his side and ran, and, 
throwing herself on the seat, drew a long breath, and ex- 
claimed, 

" What a sweet place this is I I wish to Heaven I was a 
wood-nymph instead of a town girl, bound and pinched up 
according to the last decrees of fashion !" 

" You might assume the character with great facility and 
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ajmropriateness/' said Drajrton, taking a seat by lier Bide, 
** for fairy proportions, graceful moticms, bright eyes, red lips, 
and musical tones are all that is necessary to the composi- 
tion of a nymph." 

" What a flattering tongue youVe got, sir. By-the-way, 
Tve not had the felicity of listenihg to its flattery for an age 
or two, and its tones sound in my ears like a Sabbath bell 
I once heard when I was a little girl, and which I again 
heard last Sunday — ^it recalk so many old associations." 

" You have a charming way of insinuating a compliment," 
said Drayton. ** And, if fiction and poetry are the saoie 
thing, you have a great genius for that fine art." 

*' Indeed, sir, instead of romancing, I was as serious as a 
preacher." 

" What do you think of the beauty of that island ?" asked 
Drayton. 

'' It is the prettiest spot I ever saw," she replied ; '' and 
if I were that bird we saw just now, I would take up my 
abode there, without donbt." 

** And if I were another bird, I would join you, and sing 
your praises so sweetly that your heart would melt under 
my melody. You would be more coquettish than any jay- 
bird in the woodlands." ^ 

" Very likely, for if there is any one thing I have a pax^ 
ticular love for, it is a Uttle coquetry. Wasn*t there some 
philosopher who once taught that the souls of women some* 
times inhabited the bodies of birds after death ?" 

" Pythagoras taught something like that." 

'' Well, if his doctrine is true, I think it likely Til be a 
dear little bluebird, and live on that green island yet." 

** It will be a difficult matter to catch and cage you !" 

** I think that very probable," replied the lady. 

" Have you slain any gentlemen in blue coats and tight 
boots lately. Miss Willoughby ?" 

" Yes, several. A gentleman who answers to that de* 
scription told his friend the other day that a flash from my 
blue eyes had killed him off, just like a stroke of lightning. 
Wasn't that a very interesting sort of demise for a senti- 
mental youth ?" 

" Charming — a perfect euthanasia ! I should like to die 
in the same way about every other day." 

** That's a sensible remark, and shows excellent taste, sir ; 
but there's no danger of your dying so poetically. Such 
stem, cold, rigid, philoBophical gentlemen as you pride your- 
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8el€on being, instead of * dying of roses in aromatic pain,' as 
somebody *b poet says, go off with the ague." 

" Some more fiction from your lips," said Drayton. " You 
slander the warmth of my feelings. Bright eyes have the 
same influence over them that sunbeams have over flowers." 

** Bless my heart ! how rough this seat is," exclaimed Miss 
Willoughby. " I have stuck a splinter in my finger." 

" Pidl off your glove, and let me show my skill in extract- 
ing it." 

'' Look at it, sir !" she said, when she had pulled her glove X 
off, holding up her hand. * 

Her hand was remarkably small and delicate, and jewels 
were flashing on her fingers. A splinter, scarcely percepti- 
ble, was in the forefinger, and as Drayton took hold of her 
hand to extract it, she said, 

" Don't squeeze my hand so." 

" I am not squeezing it," he replied. " Miss Willoughby," 
he continued, looking admiringly at the jewels on her fingers, 
"it is decidedly the most beautiful hand in the world, and 
a very valuable one too." 

" You are a superfine judge of such things," she said, draw- 
ing on the glove, which act being completed, she glanced over 
the prospect before her, and continued : " Til declare I am 
perfectly delighted with the country, and mean to set my 
cap for some plowman. Do you thmk I'll succeed ?" 

" Undoubtedly. Just let your intention be known, and 
the city will be depopulated of its young gentlemen, who 
will take to the plow instanter, to the very great improve- 
ment of the agricultural interests of this section of the world." 

".Don't you suppose I should be as superior as a milkmaid 
as those gentlemen would be as plowmen ? My dairy would 
be the sweetest, and my ducks and geese the best sailers, 
and my turkies the fattest birds in the coimtry. Such a life 
would be a perfect elysium. But, bless me I Mr. Drayton, 
you are so interesting that I forget how fast the sun is going 
down, and that ma is waiting Hke Job's wife for me. Come, 
let us go back to the house." 

She rose, and, with Drayton at her side, sauntered along, 
stopping frequently to admire the prospect or to cull a flower. 
As she approached the house, hanging to his arm, with her 
mouth wreathed with smiles, her molier looked lightning at 
her, and rose and proceeded to the carriage. Maria lingered 
proiEokingly behind, saying a word to the ladies, and then 
another to the gentlemen, until her mother lost her amiabil«> 

L 
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ity, as was evident from her restlessnesss and frequent citan- 
mands to her daughter to get into the carriage. As they 
rode home the young lady received a veiy severe lecture for 
her unpardonahle conduct in going off with such an individ- 
ual as Drayton. She justified her conduct, and the mother's 
anger increased, and she vented a volley of indignant words 
on her daughter's head, from which one would have inferred 
that, among Mrs. Willoughhy's virtues, maternal love was by 
no means the most conspicuous. 



CHAPTER XL. 

As they left the supper table Colonel Meredith told Dray- 
ton he wished to see him before he retired, and that he would 
be in the library-room. The ladies repaired to their cham- 
ber at ten o'clock, and Drayton proceeded to the library. 
The colonel was sitting at a table, on which were several 
volumes, most of them old works and great favorites. His 
reading was generally very desultory, and in the course of 
the evening he had consulted half a dozen difierent authors. 
He frequently remarked that it was much more pleasant and 
profitable in reading to skip j&om one volume to another virith 
which you were acquainted, than to confine yourself to one ; 
for, when you read attentively, trains of thought would be 
started in your mind which ought to be pursued, and they 
would necessarily lead you from one book to another, in ac- 
cordance with your particular mood. In this way, he con- 
tended, he would derive more amusement and instruction 
from twenty volumes in the course of a day, than he could 
have done had he confined himself to one work. _ As Dray- 
ton approached him, he laid down the book he was reading, 
and, pushing his spectacles back on his forehead, said, 

** My object in requesting your presence here was to have 
some conversation with you about that poor* unfortunate 
young man, whose trial is to come on the day after to-mor- 
row. The last time I saw Roger he looked ill, and was 
quite disconsolate. I never felt so deep an interest in a pris- 
^oner before. I have but little doubt of his acquittal. The 
jury must bring in a verdict of guilty of justifiable homicide, 
for I can not anticipate any other result from what I know 
of ths testimony that will be given in on the trial." 
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He paused, and Drayton concurring with him a8 to the 
probable result of the trial, he continued, 

" I feel a very hearty interest in your success also. I 
mean to be present, and expect a fine efibrt from you. What 
has been said of your speech at the political meeting the 
other night will cause people to expect a very brilliant one 
firom you on that occasion. I think you told me you had 
never made a speech at the bar ?" 

*' I have not ; kad as my speech on the trial is to be my 
first effort in the court-house, I can not but feel a great deal 
of uneasiness in reference to it. I intend to do my best — 
to strain ever/ energy I possess, for my impoverished finan- 
ces require it of me. I must have money, and that I can 
not get without business,, and to procure that I must have 
reputation." 

" The occasion will aiSbrd you an excellent field for the 
display of your powers of reason and eloquence," remarked 
the colonel. " Let me caution you, however, against some 
errors common to young lawyers. Do not be hasty ; do not 
lose your self-control; and, above all, do not neglect your 
client in your desire to display yourself. Remember you are 
not addressing a crowd at a political meeting, but judges 
and jurors, who feel that solemn responsibilities are upon 
them. Make a manly and vigorous speech, and you will 
win the confidence of the judges. Their good opinion will 
be of more advantage to you henceforth than the applause 
of the populace. These old, grave, learned heads are apt to 
smile at all the very fine things that young men feel proud 
of saying. They estimate a man by the skill, sagacity, and 
learning he exhibits, and not by the poetry and passion he 
displays. I would not have you designedly to omit an ap- 
peal to the feehngs, when you can introduce it as if it sprang 
spontaneously from something you have already said. In 
fine, be moderate ; indulge in no extravagances ; do not suf- 
fer your excitement to blind your sagacity ; and I have no 
doubt, from what I know of your abihty, that your success 
will be brilliant." 

Drayton thanked him kindly for his advice, and the con- 
versation turned on many particulars connected with the ap- 
proaching trial, which need not be repeated here. Having 
discussed these subjects, they talked of other matters, and 
Drayton remarked, 

" I wonder, colonel, that you have never, in your retire- 
ment here among the relics of the wisdom of former times 
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K> well calculated to suggest such a course — ^found oppor- 
tunity and inclination to write out your deflections for the 
benefit of the world. From your taste, experience, and abil- 
ity, I know you could produce a work which would be use- 
ful to others, and give you a reputation for authorship." 

"I have speculated sometimes on the propriety of becom- 
ing an author in my old age," returned the colonel, " but 
have not as yet made up my mind to do so. I have, hke 
most persons in my situation and with my tastes, from time 
to time written out my thoughts on a variety of subjects, 
the disposition of which I shall probably leave to those who 
come after me. If they think the world would receive them 
kindly, they can publish them ; if not, they will but share a 
fate common to such things." 

" If it should be my fate to survive you, I will certainly 
expect to learn much from your intellectual labors. A last- 
ing fame— a permanent abiding-place in the gratitude and 
the memory of mankind, is the noblest worldly achievement 
of which man is capable. Some persons affect to wonder 
how an individual can forego the pleasures of sense, and de- 
vote himself to the pursuit of so unsubstantial a phantom as 
fame. I suspect such persons, however, have not the means 
of understanding in what the pleasures of the great poet or 
philosopher consist. That such a passion is a most worthy 
one is evident from the fact that the greatest and wisest 
men of all ages have been the most devoted to it." 

" A lasting fame is the reward of a life-long labor per- 
formed by a superior mind," said Colonel Meredith. " Now, 
if that labor was uncheered during its continuance, it would 
be wise to condemn it. Intellectual pleasures difier so much 
from the enjoyments of the sense, that it is difficult to de- 
scribe them intelligibly. A person must experience before 
he can appreciate them. The attempt to convey to &n un- 
learned mind an idea of the delight which a philosopher ex- 
periences in his study, while developing an important theory, 
or the raptures the poet feels while contemplating the mag- 
nificent visions that pass before his mind, would be useless. 
Inexperienced persons should be satisfied with the testimo- 
nies which great men in all ages have given of the pleas- 
ures of the pursuit of fame, and take for granted what it 
seems they can not convince themselves of, namely, that 
such men as Aristotle, Bacon, and Newton were not fools." 

'' The fear of cotemporary critics has kept many men from 
publishing the results of their studies," said Drayton. " It 
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is an ignoble fear, however, and he who desires reputation 
must prepare to encounter opposition. The majority would 
much rather pull an aspirant down than assist him upward. 
I hope, colonel, such considerations never had weight with 
you." 

'' I never was sufficiently anxious for cotemporaneous rep- 
utation to push my pretensions, and I therefore have, in im- 
itation of the great men we have been talking of, concluded 
to submit my labors to posterity," replied the colonel, smil- 
ing. ** The truth is, I should fear to hazard a failure in lit- 
erature. It is not always the most worthy who draw a prize 
in the lottery of fame. There are many works of decided 
merit which meet with a speedy oblivion, while others, of 
much less intrinsic claims to consideration, by a fortunate 
conjuncture of circumstances, survive, as if to show how little 
discrimination the world possesses. Literary distinction is 
often won where there is but little intellectual merit to sup- 
port it. Shallowness frequently succeeds where profundity 
fails in literature, as flashy lawyers often get rich while 
their learned neighbors starve." 

"But transcendent merit must succeed, whether the 
chances you speak of are favorable or not. Genius will 
force the world to feel its power sooner or later, whether 
the world will or not." 

" There is some truth in your observations," said the col- 
onel ; " but I never fancied myself one of the pre-eminently- 
gifted few, and therefore had not that incentive to urge me 
on. My studies have always been delightfol to me, and I 
needed not the promptings of ambition to induce me to pur- 
sue them. My desire for knowledge was always invincible, 
and I have, in consequence, from my youth, been an invet- 
erate reader. Here," he continued, becoming animated, and 
turning his eyes toward the shelves crowded with books, 
" here, amid the monuments of the genius of all ages, I can 
find amusement for all my moods ; and the older I grow, the 
more disposition I feel to abstract myself from the Uving and 
to devote my days to the dead. My companions in this place 
are the intellectual giants of all time. I throw my mind back 
on past ages, and view the majestic Roman and the splendid 
Greek as they were in the palmy days of their states. In 
fancy I can see the venerable men of antiquity in the Are- 
opagus and in the Forum, by the Ilyssus and the Tiber, and 
catch the words of wisdom and of wit which radiate from 
their lips. With the shadowy monks in their eeUi &nd the 
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profound logicians among their disciples — ^the men of the 
Middle Ages who prepared the way for the triumphs of sci- 
ence and art which have, since their time, shed inextinguish- 
able sunlight on the dark places in which they groped and 
stumbled — ^with these men I spend many pleasant hours. 
With Rabelais and Montaigne, Browne, Taylor, and Milton, 
I can laugh or "^'eep over the errors of humanify. The near- 
er I aipproach that shadowy realm where mortal vision fails, 
the more intimate becomes the feeling which attaches me to 
the imperishable dead, whom I must, before the lapse of 
many years, meet on the shores of the eternal sea. The or- 
ators, philosophers, and poets of all ages come before me 
when I choose to summon them up, and, holding communion 
with them, I forget that clouds have darkened my sky, or 
that Time ever shakes a grief or a pestilence from his un- 
wearying wing.'* 

"It is certainly an invaluable privilege thus to be able 
to abstract the mind from anxieties and griefs, and to fix its 
thoughts on subjects which never change or make us weary,*' 
observed Drayton, wishing to incite the colonel to proceed. 
"The feeUngs of many are so fickle that they can not be in- 
terested long in any one pursuit. They crave such aliment 
as novelty afibrds, and with them, to be accustomed to a 
thing is tantamount to conceiving a disrehsh for it.** 

"True,** returned the colonel; "and I am thankful that 
such is the constitution of mv mind, that the more intimate 
I become with a subject, the more points of interest I dis- 
cover in it. An old book, which I have consulted a thou- 
sand times, is to me an old friend. I know its merits — its 
whims and its oddities, and I love them all. I have proved 
its excellence. I know all that it contains ; and when I 
read it it is like talking with an old acquaintance on our past 
pleasures. It can not startle me with its heresies, neither 
can its sophistry entrap my belief I could not part with it 
without shedding a tear to its memory ; for it is blended with 
so many sweet recollections, associated with so many pleas- 
ant hours, that it seems to be a part of my history. When- 
ever I open the pages of some favorite, the shadowy old au- 
thor comes and takes his seat at my side, and I fancy I hear 
him say a great many things only darkly hinted at in his 
writings. My mind frequently becomes so engrossed with 
these spiritual visitors that I forget the present, and, ex- 
claiming with Addison, ' These are my companions !* I feel 
a strong disposition to ask a jovial fellow like Ben Jonaon to 
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share a social glass "with me. Not only are the nohle-hrowed 
authors themselves my associates, but many of the charac- 
ters they have shadowed forth throng around me. Falstaff, 
and Sir Roger de Coverley, for instance, are as palpahle 
personages as their authors, and with them I have enjoyed 
many a short-lived hour of mirth. The old English authors 
are a bluff, jovial crew, and discourse more wisdom and 
truth than the authors of any other nation. I love them for 
their heartiness, their quaintness, their simplicity, their truth- 
fulness, over which is shed the mellowing influence of a ge- 
nius of incomparable richness. The difference between the 
men of antiquity and the old English writers is, that the; 
former speak like their own gods, and the latter are old 
friends with whose frailties you are perfectly well acquaint- 
ed. You reverence the one class, and love the other." 

" I suspect some of your friends in the flesh would smile 
at your love for those in the spirit," said Drayton, who was 
much interested in the sketch the colonel had given him of 
his intellectual pleasures. " The majority of men have so 
much disrehsh for phantoms of all sorts, that they wonder 
how any man in his senses can be pleased with the ghosts 
of authors dead long ago, or the imaginary characters which 
poets and novelists have written about. They love beings 
who are tangible — they only wish to associate with men who 
have blood and sinews — and vow they never saw a spirit, 
and hint that they who profess to have deahngs with such 
unrealities, have flaws in their minds through which these 
xmsubstantial shadows pass. They love men who have stern 
visages — ^men who wink and wear broadcloth, with whom 
they can hold profitable discourse on the fickleness of the 
winds and the capriciousness of the weather, the prospect 
of wheat crops and the fluctuations of bank-stocks — ^not phan- 
tom men wrapped up in shadowy mantles and togas which 
went out of fashion many a long year since." 

" I am careful; when in the presence of men of that stamp, 
not to introduce any conversation which will startle their 
sense of propriety, or cause them to suspect me of lunacy." 

'' It would be amusing to watch the contortions of the face 
of one of these ultra practicalists while listening to you talk- 
ing of your favorite authors. These gentlemen, who have 
an extraordinary allotment of common sense, regard an es- 
tate on Parnassus as of about as much value as one in the 
Arctic regions of the moon, and they have nearly as much 
respect for the insane creature who holds conversations with 
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the old man who lives in that planet, as for those who talk 
with the gods and heroes of other days. These are yoor 
practical, useful men, to whom the gods have given all the 
common sense they were able to create, and who look com- 
passionately on their misguided brethren, who, neglecting the 
concerns of the present time, go back to the age of witches 
for their companions arid amusements." 

" I meet a good many lovers of what is real and useful, 
according to their notions, in my walks," said the colonel, 
"but I never talk with them about the pleasures which none 
but students know how to appreciate. With them I dis- 
course on politics, budness, and other matter-of-fact subjects, 
and they scarcely suspect me of intimacy wkh the goblins 
who are my companions in my library and solitary walks. 
When a scholar is with the plain men of the world, he should 
suspend his vocation as a dreamer, and discuss topics of gen- 
eral interest. When in general society, he should be like 
those about him, and be careful to keep his thoughts on the 
merits of different authors and other subjects, of "which the 
mass of men knew nothing, for men of kindred tastes with 
his own." 

** That course, it strikes me, is the proper one for scholars 
to pursue," remarked Drayton; "but I have noticed that 
some men of learning, when in the company of men of bus- 
iness, are anxious to make a display of their scholarship." 

" And thus they very properly subject themselves to re- 
proach and ridicule," added the colonel. ** It is not even po- 
lite to make a man feel his ignorance on subjects with "which 
you happen to be well informed." 

"But vanity and ambition frequently prompt men to pa- 
rade literature, law, or philosophy, where such things are as 
much out of their clime as an orange grove would be in Lap- 
land." 

"Men of superior attainments are too prone to contemn 
the ordinary topics of common minds," said Colonel Mere- 
dith. " This is wrong. The merchant, the farmer, the me- 
chanic, are as important persons in their departments as 
philosophers and statesmen are in their places. The scholar 
has one species of intelligence, and men who are engaged in 
business have another. Though their tastes are unconge- 
nial, they should not quarrel with and contemn each other, 
for each one is useful in his vocation, and the world needs 
both. The student of books should keep his mind informed 
on subjects of general interest, and when in the street or the 
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drawin^Toom, lay aside his learning and be as one of the 
multitude. A man only renders himself superlatively ridic- 
ulous by holding himself in cold isolation, apart from the men 
he meets, as if he were an emissary from the court of Jove,j 
to see what inferior beings are engaged in. If the eagle 
will sail down from his solitary perch and mingle with tiie 
birds in the forests, let him take part in their sports ; if he 
can not do this, let him ascend to the craggy cliBk of his 
mountain home, and remain there." 



CHAPTER XLI. 

When Drayton left Colonel Meredith, he repaired to his 
chamber, and feeling no disposition to sleep, took a seat at 
the window and looked out on the scene. The moon was 
up, the winds were soft, and the rippling of the waves break- 
ing on the shore of the river audible. It is at such a time 
that the tendency to indulge in revery is almost irresistible 
with minds that are prone to castle-building. It was very 
common with Drayton to spend an hour after the excitement 
of the day were over in that sort of architecture ; and while 
sitting at the window with the gentle winds fluttering on 
his brow, he began to muse on things which were past, and 
on his hopes and expectations. First came up before his 
mind the beautiful features and form of Ellen Meredith ; and 
as he revolved many kind words she had spoken to him du- 
ring the evening, his heart swelled with delight. Her con- 
duct toward him had always been most respectful ; but 
whether she entertained any other feeling than that of re- 
spect for him, was matter for very unsatisfying conjectures. 
As he thought of those innumerable occurrences which shad- 
ow forth undivulged feelings, on which lovers dwell so anx- 
iously, he was much perplexed to assign them to their proper 
sources ; but, as he recounted over several kindnesses of 
speech and manner he had observed of late, he thought it was 
not impossible that the esteem she felt for him might mature 
into love. He well knew she exerted too faithful a vigilance 
over her heart to sufier what she wished to conceal to man- 
ifest itself prematurely. After balancing all these consid- 
erations, he arrived at that conclusion to whioh the ooynest 

L2 
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of ladies generally forces their lovers, that she would not 
satisfy him as to the nature of the feelings his attentions 
had excited in her bosom prior to a declaration of love of the 
most unretractable kind irom his lips. Her feelings were 
not like those shallow ones which on all occasions flush the 
cheek and light the eye, which clothe the brow with sad- 
ness, and express themselves in the language -of sighs ; and 
he felt assured that no ingenious artifices on his part would 
develop a passion of hers if she harbored one for him. The 
stem and awful necessity of a confession of love stared him 
in the face, and then he began to meditate on the propriety 
of such a course. He had essayed every means in his power 
to please and interest her, and he felt he had not been un- 
successful, for she Ustened most attentively to him when his 
prospects in life formed the theme on which he spoke, and, 
irom her own expressions, it was obvious that she understood 
and sympathized with him, and most sincerely wished him 
success. She loved ambition, and reverenced superior minds, 
and the hope of realizing in his own person the beau ideal 
of her mind afibrded his exertions a strong incentive. Most 
softly had her praises of his recent speech fallen on his ear, 
and, while thinking of what she had said, he determined that 
he would give her occasion t«) repeat her cheering tones by 
making a very superior speech in behalf of Roger. 

To that unfortunate person his thoughts next turned. The 
trial was to come on in two clays, and he awaited it with all 
the anxiety and impatience common to young men in his 
situation. It would afford him an opportunity, such as he 
had long hoped for, for the exhibition of his intellectual pow- 
ers. It seemed to him, as he reflected on it, that the occa- 
sion would be the crisis of his fortunes — the turning-point of 
his destiny. If he succeeded as he desired, his effort might 
establish a forensic reputation for him which would hence- 
forth cause wealth to flow into his coffers ; but if he failed, 
the hopes which had cheered him through many a long and 
gloomy hour would be stricken and blackened, and a dark 
and wintery night of desolation come down upon his heart. 

Such were some of the exciting reflections which passed 
rapidly through his mind as he sat looking out on the moon- 
lit scene. His brain was too much agitated for sleep ; and 
the hour and the scene were tempting for one who wished 
to reflect on the probable revelations of his destiny. He rose 
and went down, and in a few minutes was walking slowly 
along the bank of that river which was associated with many 
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Bweet remembrances of love and friendship. His heart, just 
then, was not with the past ; the future claimed his thoughts, 
and on it he dwelt with all that ardor of hope and expecta* 
tion which is^the frequent experience of the untried and en- 
thusiastic aspirant. 

The moon was shining in unclouded majesty high up in 
the heavens ; the silvery expanse of the river, slightly agi- 
tated by the gentle winds, flashed here and there in the moon- 
beams ; the gales and the waves came trooping in to the 
shore, murmuring their melodies softly to each other, which 
sounded to the 'fancy like the rich tones of the harps of spir- 
its roving abroad oyer the earth on missions of mercy ; the 
holy calm which reigned around was occasionally broken by 
the howl of the dog, or the hooting of some solitary owl in 
the depths of the woodland ; the bright sky and liie tran- 
quil earth — ^the old ruins on the opposite shore— the hills in 
the background — the green island sleeping on the river's 
bosom, formed one of the loveliest scenes, Drayton thought, 
that the world contained. Such was the magical influence 
of the place and the hour, that his mind was roused from its 
abstraction, and, folding his krms across his chest, he stood 
9n the verge of the sloping bank, and, glancing at the river, 
murmured, 

*' Beautiful I. most beautiful ! What an hour for poetry — 
what a scene for love ! Nature to-night seems to have for- 
gotten her age, and is as fresh and as beautiful as she was 
before sin expelled man from Eden. Earth is pouring fortn 
a solemn hymn of thanks to the Author of her thrice ten 
thousand scenes of grandeur and loveliness. Every thing is 
as peaceful as if crime and evil had never stained the green 
fields of this world, nor shouts of human agony ascended 
from oppressed and down-trodden hearts. The ever bright 
and burning stars are as smiling as if no tearful eyes were 
now turned toward them, imploring mercy from that awful 
tribunal which is situated far beyond the most distant orbit. 
Beautiful — ^most beautiful are earth and answering heaven !*' 

His thoughts were soon abstracted from the beauty before 
him, and reverted to the approaching trial, the results of 
which were, as he imagined, to have so important an influ- 
ence on his destinies. The court-house, with its judges, its 
jurors, its witnesses, its anxious multitude, rose before him. 
In fancy he heard the testimony given in, and he stood up 
the advocate of Roger. Sentence after sentence of a speech 
passed through his mind, and he thought that pX t^t mg- 
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ment he could have spoken in fuch a way at to command 

the admiration of thousands. He proceeded with his speech, 
and, hecoming excited, he waved his arms vehemently and 
spoke aloud. The sounds of footsteps reached his ear, and, 
dropping his elevated arm in the middle of a sentence, he 
wheeled to see who was approaching. He saw the form of 
some one in the distance moving slowly onward. It passed 
into the shadows of the trees near the cemetery, and soon 
disappeared. He turned again to the river, and proceeded 
with his speech, words of which occasionally became andi* 
ble to a fancied jury and aerial crowd. 

He took a seat whe^ e he had been with Miss Willonghby 
during the afternoon. His cheek was flushed, and his fore^ 
head burned with excitement. His ardent feelings subsided 
in the refreshing breeze, and, forgetting his client, he began 
to dream over the loveliness of the prospect. Gracefully 
glided a vision of Ellen, wrought by his own fervid fancy, 
to the seat beside him. Once more footsteps dissolved his 
dreams. They became more and more audible, and pres- 
ently the form of Colonel Meredith emerged from the shad* 
ows and became visible in the moonlight. With his eye 
fixed on the ground before him, he advanced to the seat oc- 
cupied by Drayton, and was in the act of seating himself, 
when, discovering that he was not alone, he started back. 

*' Colonel, do not be alarmed," said Drayton. " When w^e 
parted an liour ajro, I did not expect to have the pleasure 
of meeting you again to-night. I find mine is not the only 
restless spirit at Oak wood. It was your form I saw — " 

He checked his words suddenly, for, glancing at the colo- 
nel's face, he discovered that he had been weeping. The 
colonel made a strong cfibrt to suppress his emotions, and 
then, in a low, tremulous voice, said, 

** I fancied you were on your pillow long since. But the 
young heart will be restless when the moon is shedding ro- 
mance abroad on hill and river. I was romantic too when 
I was young ; and I have sought the river's bank on many 
a glorious night like this, to give wing to my thoughts, and 
to dream of the happiness which was to crown my future 
lot. Alas I alas I a difierent motive led me out to-night I" 

He bent his face toward the earth, and it was evident he 
was wrestling with strong emotions. After a moment's si- 
lence, he added, 

" Often, at this solemn hour, when the moon is up, I take 
a melancholy pleasure in visiting yonder cemetery, and 
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there shedding a tear to the memory of one whose love and 
devotion to me formed the light of my life through the vi- 
cissitudes of many years. While standing near the sod 
which wraps her hody, slumbering there in happy obUvion 
of its former sufferings, I always fancy that her gentle spirit 
is fluttering its wings near me. Is it not in perfect accord- 
ance with what we know of the merciful dispensations of 
the Father of Spirits, to believe he permits emancipated 
souls to wander back to earth, and whisper of the glories of 
the cloudless clime -where they have found rest, into the ears 
of those who were most dear to them while imprisoned in 
Iheir clay ? Often; at the midnight hour, when silence wraps 
the earth as a garment, I have fancied I heard the spirit 
tones of that sinless soul to whom, in death as in life, my 
heart is devoted, breathing love, and peace, and joy to me." 

He paused again, and, elevating his eye toward a bright 
star which was ghUenng over the summit of a distant hiU, 
he continued, 

" Oh, of all the forms that I have seen or dreamed of, 
hers was the loveliest and most saint-like. A degrading 
thought never summoned the flush of shame to her cheek, 
nor ever did an impure passion stain the virgin whiteness of 
her soul. More beautiful than the creations of poets, her 
form, so faultless, was a befitting shrine for so pure a spirit. 
It is now ten years since disease blighted, but could not de- 
stroy her exceeding beauty ; ten years since the rose faded 
from her cheek and music forsook her lips ; ten years since 
the light of her eye grew dim and faint, vanishing like the 
warm tints of evening from the light cloud floating on the 
azure sea." 

He again hesitated as if to stifle his swelling emotions, 
and Drayton sympathized deeply with him while gazing on 
the mournful expression of his face, hallowed by the beams 
which shone upon it. 

" She died of the insidious disease which is now gnawing 
at my son's vitals. I had hoped to escape that affliction, 
but I fear it may not be. He, too, will soon be lost to earth, 
and his noble brow, so full of genius and purity, will be pale 
in the embrace of death. At times, the thought of such a 
bereavement comes over me with withering force, and I feel 
like the weary travelef who falls exhausted to earth. While 
he and Ellen are left, I am sure that every sigh I utter will 
be echoed, and that I may still enjoy happy hours. He, 
dear, dear youth, must soon unfold the pinions of his spirit, 
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and soar away on an unretuming flight to, those solemn 
shores to .which his mother has preceded him. And then 
I shall he alone in the earth with Ellen I God support me !" 
he added, looking reverentially upward, "and let not my 
griefs for the dead cause me to forget my duties to the liv- 
ing I" 

As he uttered this ejaculation, he brushed the tears from 
his eyes, rose, and walked with bended form and unsteady 
step slowly toward the house. As Drayton's eye followed 
that noble man, the pathos of his voice still rang in his ear, 
and his own emotions were almost insupportable. . 

Another hour passed before he sought his pillow. Hit 
excited and wayward fancies rendered his slumbera fitful« 
and lengthened out the solemn watches of the night. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

Dratton returned to the city the ensuing morning, and 
went to the prison to see how his client fared. 

The imfortunate Roger was reclining on a pallet in a cell 
into which the light of day stole but dimly. Colonel Mer- 
edith, desirous of making his condition as agreeable as possi- 
ble, had caused hitn to be supplied with many comforts not 
generally met with in such places. The prisoner's appear- 
ance had undergone much change during his confinement. 
His mental sufierings had been intense, as was, evident from 
the wan and haggard expression of his face. His cheeks, 
formerly ruddy and well filled, where good humor and good 
health had dwelt so abidingly, were now thin, and sunken, 
and colorless. The eye, in which a love of fun formerly 
sparkled continually, was now restless in its hollow socket, 
and an expression, blended of fear and anxiety, looked from 
it. His long and uncombed hair was matted over his fore- 
head, and his mouth, instead of the livery of smiles it had 
worn in his happier days, bore the impress of deep and set- 
tled grief He was sobbing when Drayton entered the cell, 
and raised his head languidly to see who had intruded on 
his solitude. The heavy expression of his face was some* 
what reheved by the sensation of pleasure which followed a 
recognition of his visitor, and he extended his hand and shook 
Drayton's cordially. 
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" I am very glad youVe come," said the prisoner, in a fee- 
ble tone of voice. ** I was afraid every body had forgotten 
me. What time is it ? Last night was the longest one I 
ever saw, and I thought it never would come to an end. I 
had such frightful dreams," he continued, shuddering, '* and 
woke up every minute only to feel how lonely I was, and to 
see that there was no sign of the night's being near over. 
I shall die if they keep me in this horrible place much 
longer." 

•* Cheer up, cheer up, my dear fellow! Brush the cob- 
webs from your face, and look less melancholy. You are 
not so near dead as you think. Your lease on this room 
will expire to-morrow, and you'll sleep at Oakwood after to- 
night." 

" Do you really think there's a pretty good chance of my 
getting clear ?" asked Roger, with a wild^lare of anxiety in 
his eye as he spoke. *' Oh, I was dreaming all night about 
being hung, while crowds of people were staring and laugh- 
ing at me. I'd itether die than spend such another night." 

*' You must compose your mind, and not sufier your fears 
to conjure up such dreams. There is no probability of your 
standing on a scafibld yet a while. You were not born to 
die, like one of the fishes you used to catch, at the end of a 
line." 

" That's just the way Colonel Meredith talks to me al- 
ways ; but still I can't help thinking that maybe things may 
take a different turn from what you expect. Every body 
don't know me as well as you do." 

" If they did, there would be no occasion for your fears," 
said Drayton, anxious to mitigate his despondency. " We 
know very well that you would be as far from committing a 
willful murder as any other person. But cheer up, and don't 
look so wo-begone. Do not suffer your unfounded dreams to 
frighten your senses away. There is no doubt of your being 
acquitted, and in less than two days you will be snuffing 
the fresh air of the country, attending to your business, and 
as blithe and as happy as^ bird." 

" Not happy — ^not happy," said the prisoner, shaking his 
head, as if he thought the fulfillment of Drayton's anticipa- 
tions was impossible. *' 1 used to be happy there," he con- 
tinued, looking mournfully down on the floor, "but I can't 
be so again. No, no, my heart is too much broken for that. 
I can luirdly help crying when I think how happy I used to 
be and how miserable I am now. I can hardly believe* I 
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am the same man. I used to be so happy at Oakwood all 
day, for I knew that when the sun went down and the stars 
began to peep out, I could walk over to the little cottage 
there by the road side, and when I got there, there -was al- 
ways some one there who looked so smiling and so glad to 
see me, that I couldn't help being happy. But, sir, 2" I am 
cleared, I can never go to that place again, for I'm sure my 
heart would break if I was to go there. She is gone, and 
the flowers don't grow there as th'ey used to, and I shouldn't 
wonder if the birds had all gone away too ; for who is left 
there to enjoy their songs ? But," he continued, turning his 
thoughts abruptly into a diflerent channel, " but don't you 
think the lawyers wiU manage to make me out a great ras- 
cal, and then the jury will think that I deserve to be hung ?" 

" There is no danger of such a result," replied Drayton. 
'* I can say as many things in your favor, if necessary, as the 
lawyers, whom you seem to dread, can say against you. Let 
them say what they please, they can not convict you of mur- 
der in the first or second degree. There is no blood on your 
conscience, and if you will control your imagination, which 
seems to have a strange propensity to torture you, you may 
still live and be as happy as you were a year ago, when 
every thing was bright before you. What have you here ?*' 
he added, directing his attention to a basket which contain- 
ed some little delicacies for the prisoner's palate. ** You 
live pretty comfortably after all, and there are plenty of 
men out of jail who would exchange places with you very 
willingly." 

" Miss Ellen is very kind, sir," replied Roger, " and sends 
something she thinks I'd like almost every day. I wonder 
why she should think of such a poor, rough, despised creature 
as I am ? But it's a part of her nature to be kind, as it is 
a cricket's to make a noise. If there ever was an angel, 
she's one. I wish I could do something for her, if it was 
only to show her that, if I am rough in my manners, I am 
not rough at heart." 

" She takes great interest in your welfare ; and you will 
be as heartily welcomed back to Oakwood by her as by any 
other person there." 

" Do you suppose there'll be many people at ray trial ?" 

** People have talked a great deal about it, and I have no 
doubt a large multitude will be at the court-house to look 
at you," replied Drayton. " You must keep yourself com* 
posed, and look like an innocent man." 
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*' I can't bear tlie thought of being stuck up to be looked 
at by every body. Every one will have something to say 
about how much I look like a guilty wretch. They'll say 
they could have sworn beforehand that I would as lief cut a 
man's throat as not, from my bad countenance, when, if they 
knew any thing about me, they would say that if Hampton 
hadn't drawn his pistol on me, I would never have dreamed 
of wounding him. I did mean to whip him, but, it is as 
true as there's a sun in Heaven, I didn't mean to kill him. ' 
I wanted to beat him because he had made a poor, innocent 
girl unhappy for life ; and I do think I'd have been a cow- 
ard if I hadn't attempted to whip him for her sake, when 
she had no brother, and begged me to do it for her." 

*' All these facts in relation to your intention will appear 
during your trial, and the jury must, of necessity, acquit you. 
It is necessary the witnesses shall prove that you were inl- 
pelled by some bloody design in seeking Hampton — ^that you 
murdered him because you had determined to do so — that 
you killed him maliciously and not in self-defense, before 
the jury can bring in a verdict which will hang you. This 
can not be proved, and, of course, you must be cleared." 

" But can't they, and won't they lie about me ?" inquired 
Roger. " Can't they make me out a willful murderer?" 

" They can not. You trouble yourself too much by imag- 
ining that every body and all the chances are opposed to 
you. Give yourself no more uneasiness, and wait patiently 
until to-morrow. Just keep a good heart, and all will end 
well." 

He left Roger and went in search of an office, for he knew, 
from his uncle's inflexible will, that he would not permit 
him to remain in the one that he occupied. Not finding 
one to suit him, he returned to the place where he had been 
during his residence in the city, and gave his mind up to his 
studies until the shades of evening were again on the earth. 
He passed another restless night, and rose early on the en- 
suing morning with a headache. He ate no breakfast, and, 
notwithstanding his efforts to regain his wonted composure, 
his mind remained in a state of feverish excitement. 

As the hour for the meeting of the court approached, his 
excitability increased. He looked with an anxious eye on 
the groups of persons who were proceeding toward the place 
of trial. He soon followed the current, accompanied by Sin- 
gleton, who looked forward to the efibrt his friend was about 
to make with unshaken confidence, for, since listening to 
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him at the political meeting, hq had rated his ability very 
high, and did not doubt that the speech he would make that 
day would place him in the front rank of young advocates. 
He observed Drayton's nervousness, and tried to calm it, al- 
though he feared no evil consequences from it, for he knew 
it did not result so much from any timidity as from the many 
hopes and strong feelings which were acting on him. Ar- 
rived at the court-house, Drayton tried to disguise the con- 
cern he felt by talking on indifierent subjects with the lawr 
yers who were there assembled ; but a quick sagacity would 
have discovered in the unusual rapidity of his speech and 
the occasional aberrations of his eye, a sure index of the na- 
ture and intensity of the feelings which were struggling in 
his bosom. 

At length the judges took their seats, the jury was sworn, 
the indictment read, and all the preliminaries gone through 
with. The prisoner was brought forward, and pleaded not 
guilty to the charges contained in the indictment. The im- 
mense crowd pressed forward in their eagerness to get a look 
at Roger, who, unable, to maintain his composure, covered 
his face with his hands, while his sickening emotions almost 
overpowered him. It was at this moment that Colonel 
Meredith approached the table around which the gentlemen 
of the bar were seated. The extreme courtesy which his le- 
gal brethren extended, indicated the profound respect they 
entertained for him. He grasped Drayton's hand warmly, 
and, after whispering a word of encouragement in his ear, 
took a seat near him. 

The witnesses were examined, and the prosecuting attor- 
ney, a man of great skill and ingenuity, rose, and in an elab- 
orate speech tried to fasten the charges contained in the in- 
dictment on the prisoner. Roger moved about in his seat, 
and trembled with fear at the dismal coloring which the 
prosecutor threw over his conduct. At the conclusion of his 
speech, nearly every person in the immense crowd^fancied 
the case of the prisoner desperate. His effort was masterly 
— his argument rose like a tower of strength — in proportion 
and intellectual masonry it seemed perfect — and a vast ma- 
jority of those who heard it deemed it altogether impreg- 
nable to any assault. 

But there was one eye which scanned its proportions most 
closely, and discovered that, however formidable its structure 
and appearance might be, its foundations were insecure. 
Drayton saw the flimsiness of his premises, and, while ha 






admired the logical ingenuity which was manifested in sup- 
porting them, he knew the efibrt was open to attack in many 
points. He listened with huming anxiety to every sentence 
the counsel for the state uttered, and hefore it was conclud- 
ed he had quite forgotten the novelty of his situation in his 
intense interest in the fate of the accused. As soon as the 
prosecutor finished, panting with the desire to vindicate his 
client, he sprang impulsively forward into the arena, eager to 
overwhelm the argument which had just heen pronounced. 

Without a moment's hesitation, he commenced. Without 
exordium or preliminary flourish, he entered immediately into 
an examination of the merits of the case. Sentence after 
sentence flashed rapidly from his lips. His impassioned tones 
rang over the multitude pressing ibrward with anxious faces 
to see the speaker. A profound silence was ipaintained, and 
every eye was turned on the orator. His clear and distinct 
enimciation — ^his appropriate language — the fervor and ve- 
hemence of his manner — ^the felicity oi his illustrations, and, 
above all, the nervous and on-sweeping eloquence, which 
dashed like an ocean-tide against the tower of argument 
which the prosecutor had so skillfully huilt up, washing 
away its foundations, and causing it to totter and reel on its 
base, excited and fixed all attention on him. When he com- 
menced the vindication of his abused cHent, the sympathies 
of the multitude were evidently in Roger's favor, and the pris- 
oner elevated his head and felt secure. He concluded his 
speech, and sank back on his seat in a state of exhaustion, 
scarcely hearing the murmurs of applause which ran through 
the crowd, and which were becoming clamorous, when the 
voice of the judge arrested them. 

In charging the jury, the judge took occasion to speak of 
the ability which had been displayed by the counsel, and ob- 
served that, '' though he had witnessed many brilliant eflbrts 
from debutants, it gave him great pleasure to say that no 
one had ever afforded him more delight than that which had 
been made by the counsel for the prisoner, and had excited 
so much attention." 

The jury retired, and returned iu a few minutes with a 
verdict of not guilty for the prisoner. 

Drayton' s feelings were of the most triumphant kind . C on- 
gratulation after congratulation was tendered to him, but he 
listened to none with so much satisfaction as that which Col- 
onel Meredith ofiered. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

On the day after the trial, Drayton was making arrange- 
ments for changing his office, when, much to his surprise, 
one of his uncle's servants brought him a note, sealed and 
directed with the most fastidious punctiliousness. It 'wtm 
written with an unsteady pen, and read as follows : 

"To Frank Drayton, Esq. 

'* Dear Sir, — ^I have heard your speech at the court-house 
(which I regret I had not the happiness of hearing) highly 
commended by men of judgment. It gives me the most un- 
alloyed satisfaction to know that, although you appeared to 
be so indifierent to my advice, you had the good sense' to act 
upon it. You will always find me ready to assist you in 
that way (or in any other), provided you are willing to assist 
yourself. In consequence of the honorable change (so grat- 
ifying to me) which has come over you, I have seen fit (on 
due consideration) to retract what I said hastily when I last 
saw you, and hope that you will continue to occupy the of- 
fice you now hold. 

** If you will go on in the good way you have begun, you 
will show yourself worthy of the proud (the Macdonald) 
blood which circulates in your veins. I knew that your eye, 
which is extremely like that which is the inheritance of the 
family, could not dwell long, with any pleasure, on the 
strange course you have pursued of late ; and I also knew 
that it must, from its very nature, soon look with contempt 
on all those d — d plebeian Democratic assemblages, at one 
of which you lately (forgetting your blood) condescended to 
officiate so conspicuously. I trust you have already repented 
that youthful folly, and will soon learn to hate the ragged- 
shirt ruffian Democrats as much as if that was the disguise 
of the devil himself 

" I have the honor to be 

" Your obedient servant, 

" Alexander Macdonald, M.D. 

" N.B. — Whenever it suits your inclination and leisure, I 
shall be happy to congratulate you in person on your recent 



success." 
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Dra^ii^on jead this note over several times, and concluded 
he had hetter humor the whims of the testy old gentleman, 
as far as was consistent with his feelings of pride and inde- 
pendence. When he called, he was careful not to say a 
word in defense of the rascally Democrats, who occasionally 
came in for large allowances of his uncle's spleen. The 
doctor seemed to he fully persuaded that if his nephew chose 
to act as well as he knew how, assisted hy a httle sage ad- 
vice from himself, he would become a very respectable mem- 
ber of the human family, and be not altogether unworthy of 
the proud blood of the Macdonalds which his heart had the' 
honor to contain. 

One of the effects of Drayton's speech in behalf of Roger 
was to attract attjention to him as a lawyer. "Within the 
ensuing week he had the satisfaction to be retained as cpiui- 
sel in several important cases. The efforts he had made 
were much talked of, and many wondered why they had not 
sooner discovered evidences of his superior intellectual pow- 
ers ; as if such powers could display themselves on the most 
unimportant occasions. It is amusing to observe persons 
after some one has sprung up from their midst, and suddenly 
exhibited uncommon ability. Their ingenuity is sorely puz- 
zled to assign a reason why they have not previously per- 
ceived in him the mark and the Bearing oi one who has 
been endowed with superior attributes. Many will say, as 
the good people about Drayton said, that it is only a chance 
hit, and that the aspirant will never reach such elevation in 
any of his subsequent efforts ; while others will shake their 
onmiscient heads gravely, and declare they always suspected 
he possessed extraordinary mind, and, had their opinions been 
asked, would have predicted the result which has taken 
place long before it happened. 

Drayton cared but little about the various sage surmises 
of the Solomons around him in relation to himself. .He was 
satisfied with knowing that his speeches were considered ex- 
traordinary efforts by many competent judges. That they 
had realized all the expectations that he had cherished, was 
evident to him from the fact that business began to present 
itself to him. Instead of resting contented with what he 
had already done, his success only inspired him with the de- 
sire of doing more, and to this end he applied himself to his 
studies industriously. 

A load wsus lifted from his heart, and the clouds which 
oyerhung the horizon of the future were brushed aside. He 
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felt confidence in himwlf. He felt assured that the sncoen 
of his career, so auspiciously begun, now depended solely an 
his own exertions. The difficulty which is the most formi- 
dable in the way of aspirants is to get a favorable starting^ 
place ; after that, if they break down in the race, their fail- 
ure is attributable to some weakness of limb, the result of 
which they had not the shrewdness to foresee. Drayton, 
breathed freely, for he was convinced that a competent sup- 
port was within his reach, and the fame he burned for did 
not seem to be so difficult or so distant an achievement as 
he had previously deemed it. 

On his first visit to Oakwood after the trial, he thougiht 
his greetings were warmer than they had been before. 
Every member of the excellent family of the Merediths 
spoke enthusiastically in favor of his speech. The praise 
which the colonel and George uttered were extremely grate- 
ful, but they did not afilbrd a tithe of the dehght he felt 
while drinking in the warm encomiums which fell firom El- 
len's hps, spoken in that sweet and melodious voice for which 
■he was remarkable, while a flush overspread her cheek, as 
if there was an intenser feeling at her heart than her words 
conveyed. 

It was ordained from the beginning that no human eleva- 
tion should be above the reach of sadness. In the midst of 
all the high and gratifying feelings which his recent success 
had caused, among other sources of painful reflection, the 
condition of his friend, George Meredith, occasioned him abid- 
ing and heartfelt grief. That noble youth was rapidly ap- 
proaching the end of his existence. His form was no longer 
seen among his favorite haunts ; disease had prostrated his 
physical powers, and he was confined to his room. There 
every thing was done which afiection and taste could devise 
to mitigate his sufferings and smooth his descent to the grave. 
At times his pangs were excruciating, but generally he was 
so free of pain as to forget his situation, and to talk cheer- 
fully on subjects which could but for a little while longer 
engage his attention. Drayton sat by his side through the 
watches of many nights, in obedience to his own feelings and 
the expressed wishes of his friend. 

One night in August Drayton was alone with him. The 
family had retired, and George felt indisposed to sleep. The 
moonbeams were streaming in through the windows, and 
the sounds of the waves, breaking on the river's shore, rose 
gently on the solemn silence of the midnight. George was 
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reclining in an easy chair, and as the lamp shone on his pale 
and wasted face, its expression was pure and serene. His 
eye, unshadowed amid the ravages of disease, still retained 
its brilliancy. ; Drayton had been reading to him, but now 
sat with the book in his hand, conversing on subjects of mu- 
tual interest to them. The invalid turned his eyes slowly 
toward the window, and gazed for a moment in silent ab- 
straction out on the moonlit prospect. 

** It is a beautiful night !" remarked George, feebly, but 
still audibly. ** It is one of those nights on which earth and 
sky seem to approach each other — when every thing is as 
peaceful as the folded wing of a seraph, and the air seems 
to be peopled with spirits and melodious with a thousand 
distant lyres. Move my chair, my dear friend, nearer, a lit- 
tle nearer the window, that I may, perhaps for the last time, 
look out on the river and the hills I love so much sleeping 
in the moonbeams." 

Drayton complied with his request, and he continued : 

" How very mysterious are the sympathies between the soul 
of man and external nature ! How, at times, the streams, 
the birds, the hills, the winds, all seem to respond to our own 
feelings. The stars stoop down from their incomprehensible 
heights, and whisper to our minds of all they have been the 
witnesses to since first they shouted their praises over the 
birth of this world, and, touching our souls as with the wand 
of the prophet, cause the future to spread out its events be- 
fore our vision. '^[ The spirit of man shrinks from the glare of 
day, but goes forth to revel among unutterable glories under 
the wing of night. How many delights have I experienced 
at seasons like this ! My career has been but limited, and 
yet, if I were to measure its duration by the sum of my en- 
joyments, it would seem to be a long one." 

'* A long life is desirable only because it afibrds more 
chances for happinesS)" said Drayton ; " and when many en- 
joyments have been crowded into a span, instead of being 
satisfied with our experience, we only Uie more earnestly de- 
sire to live, and can not feel entirely resigned to part forever 
from scenes endeared to us by so many pleasing associations." 

" Your remark is true in the general, but not applicable 
to any particular instance," said George. " I have an abid- 
ing faith in the doctrine which teaches that, when my spirit 
is unclogged by mortality, I shall enter on a succession of 
scenes where there is no grief and no fear of change. But 
oh ! I can not but regret to leave a few who are very dear 
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to me — ^my father, my sweet sister, and the bride of my heart ! 
I frequently shudder when I attempt to anticipate the grief 
which will overwhelm my Caroline. What sources of hap- 
piness will be hers ? How will her smitten and confiding 
spirit be supported, when it awakens to a full consciousness 
of its loneliness ? Though a thousand friends may smile on 
us, when the one we love is gone we can feel no happiness. 
When I parted from her this evening, and saw the tear in 
her eye, I felt how closely the tendrils of her heart were in- 
tertwined with my existence. There is but one Source from 
which the fainting mourner can derive support, and oh ! may 
that be open to her petitions !'' 

*^ She is far too wise to be ignorant of the source to which 
you allude, and if it must be that her heart shall be strick- 
en, she will undoubtedly have recourse to its healing waters,'' 
added Drayton, with much tenderness, while his face gave 
evidence of the intensity of his sympathies. 

'' That knowledge is of incalculable value to me at this 
moment," said George. '' At such an hour as this, when the 
walls of its mortal mansion are crumbling around the soul, 
how invaluable is the faith which assures us that the Power 
which fashioned will not desert us, and will sustain those 
who are about to be bereaved ! This faith supports savage 
and civilized man alike in the trying hour of death. Though 
the forms in which it is recognized differ, yet is its efficacy 
the same." 

His countenance was radiant with a light which seemed 
too pure to be of this earth as he spoke, and though his voice 
was very feeble, and his articulation faltering and almost in- 
distinct, it was evident that decay had not touched his vig- 
orous mind. With his face turned to the window, he add^, 

** I do not know why it should be so, but all day long 
I have fancied that my hour was approaching, and a sound 
as of the clod falling on my coffin-lid has been ringing in my 
ears. At this moment I feel a pressure almost suffi>cating 
here," he said, lifting his hand with difficulty to his breast, 
" which admonishes me that I ought to lie down. But I can 
not. I must look out on the night a little longer." 

A pause of a few minutes followed, which was broken by 
George, who requested his friend to move his chair still nearer 
the window. This having been done, the eye of the invalid 
was directed to the family burying-ground, which was dis- 
tinctly visible in the bright moonbeams. 

" Yonder lies the spot where my body must very booh ra- 
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pose, and above it are shining those numberless worlds among 
which my soul may soon wander," said George. ** How oft- 
en have I glanced from that ground to those worlds, feehng 
at the time fbrcibly the grand truth that my spirit is imper- 
ishable. On such occasions my thoughts do not linger around 
the sod where what was mortal of the departed is molder- 
ing. They spring from earth to sky. I have frequently, at 
such times, become so absorbed in contemplations of heaven, 
and the bright band of friends who have gone there before 
me, that the present seemed distant and the distant present. 
I left the living then, and lived only with the dead." 

" There are some very excellent Christians,'* remarked 
Drayton, " who discourage that sentiment which attaches one 
to the turf beneath which a friend slumbers." 

" It may be easy for some persons to center their thoughts 
in the grave, and thus forget the spirit of a friend while dwell- 
ing on his dust," added George ; " but I am not of them. 
The sentiment you speak of is both natural and beautiful. 
When the good Jacob was about to give up the ghost in 
Egypt, his heart yearned toward his departed kindred, and 
he directed that his body should be buried in the cave in 
which his forefathers were buried in Canaan. * The Turks 
and our Indians exhibit great reverence for their burial- 
grounds. Christians should not crush, but direct this senti- 
ment ; and then, under its beautiful ministrations, they will 
cling fast to the good in the character of departed friends. 
When in our burial-ground, I think less of what those dear 
friends were than of what they now are. I forget their life- 
struggles, and ponder on their immortal joys." 

Drayton was deeply interested in the conversation, and, to 
encourage his friend to go on, he said, 

" I have heard of instances of persons who, when on the 
eve of departing from this life, seemed to have a singularly 
clear view of that higher life which was before them. As 
their eyes grew dim to earth, they brightened in the beams 
of heaven." 

" My sainted mother was one of that haj^py class," said 
George. " Before she left us, heaven was very near her. At 
times a remarkable light was on her face, which, added to 
its usual serenity and sweetness, struck all who saw her. 
She felt the presence of angels, less palpable than the angel 
was to the eye of the patriarch, but still visible to her inner 
eye. The joy of such moments, though her body was crum* 
bling before the force of her disease, was too great for utter- 
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a»ce. Our language is rich in its power of describing earth- 
born feelings, but it does not enable a profound spiritualist 
to describe the bliss he desires from heavenly communion. 
"We must be taught of the angels before we can do that. 
We must learn the language of heaven before we can speak 
with accuracy of heavenly delights." «- - 

*' The convictions of some persons, when approaching death, 
have more force than while in health," said Drayton. ** Faith 
strengthens as the body decays. There are some who deride 
the belief in spiritual interposition, but I c&n iiot help think- 
ing that the man is very foohsh who laughs^'at a beautiful 
faith — a faith which is proof against despair — which tri- 
umphs over pain and the ravages of disease, and sustains the 
spirit while death is rudely breaking the Hgaments which 
bound it to the flesh. There is no compensation in philoso- 
phy for the absence of a faith like that — a faith which makes 
a sick woman a true heroine in circumstances in which a 
philosopher is appalled and shivers with apprehensions." 

" You speak the truth — ^the invaluable truth, my friend,** 
said George. " I have had much ill health, Mid have been 
very near death. I have tested the strength of reason and 
philosophy, and found it utterly insufficient. Had there been 
no power abler to sustain me, I should long since have fallen 
to earth despairing in what would then have seemed to me 
the dark and unmeaning path of life. A firm reliance on 
the outstretched arm of our heavenly Father is the only re- 
liance that is proof against despair in all the vicissitudes of 
life and the hour of death. If such faith is fiction, then is 
fiction infinitely stronger than all the facts connected with 
human existence. Man is certainly the poorest of all poor 
creatures, if a fiction has more power to sustain him than all 
the truths that science and philosophy have evolved along 
the track of ages. Fiction, indeed I Faith^is the great so- 
lar fact iu the spiritual system, from whose beams all other 
facts catch the light and the warmth that are necessary to 
them." ^ 

George's utterance here became very weak, and Drayton 
advised him to be silent. With his eyes fixed on the stars, 
he seemed to be absorbed in profound meditation for sev- 
eral minutes, when he slowly said, 

" How splendid Jupiter looks to-night I Perhaps at this 
moment some expiring victim of disease may be looking from 
that planet toward this earth for the last time." 

He hesitated a moment, and added, 
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** The brightnfess is leaving the planet. A mist seems to 
be gathering over its face. Is it not growing cloudy and 
chilly?" 

Alas ! the cloud was gathering on the eye of the invalid, 
and the planet was still shining brightly in the far blue sky. 
In another moment the head drooped, the hand fell, the rat- 
tle in the throat was heard, and all was over ! 

Two days afterward the body of George was laid in the 
family burying-ground. An immense concourse of people 
assembled at Oakwood to pay the last sad tribute of respect 
to his memory. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

The unresting wing of time hurries on over human joys 
and human woes alike, and though its shadow seems to lin- 
ger and deepen on hearts where grief has found an abiding 
place, yet even there it is not perpetual. With the major- 
ity of our species, afflictions, however violent their effects 
for a season, soon expend themselves, leaving scarcely a scar 
behind to tell that suffering has been there. But the his- 
tory of all afflictions may not thus briefly be written. There 
are natures which, once having mourned, do not forget, and 
over these the sanative influences of years, though felt, are 
not thoroughly effective. On such persons, grief takes such 
deep hold, and makes such ineffaceable impression, that the 
Lethean waves of time pass over their torn hearts as the 
ocean tides pass over the Assures of the unyielding rocks, 
leaving the marks of their sorrows unworn. 

Though long expected, the death of George Meredith was 
a bereavement not easy to be forgotten. The remembrance 
of his many virtues survived, though his form Jiad vanished ; 
and long and deep was the sorrow occasioned by his loss. 
Time, it is true, mitigated what it could not destroy, and 
grief still lingered in the hearts which had known hizii most 
intimately, long after its shadows had ceased to rest Jieavily 
on the eyes of his friends, and its plaintive tones had torsaken 
their tongues. 

Autumn, with its blighting influences, passed over the 
moimtains and the plains, and the frosts of winter had given 
way before the bahuy breath of spring. The scenery around 
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Oakwood was reclothed in its beauty ; and although a sense 
of loneliness at times weighed heavily on the hearts of Col- 
onel Meredith and his daughter, yet they were generally 
cheerful. The father found solace for many an hour, other- 
wise gloomy, among his books, and Ellen had many employ- 
ments with which to occupy her days. Drayton continued 
to visit them regularly, and his presence had become so in- 
dispensable, that regrets and disappointments were expressed 
whenever a few consecutive days passed without a visit 
from him. 

Great was the change which a year had produced in his 
feelings and prospects. When, on the opening of spring, he 
compared his situation with what it had been a year pre- 
viously, he could not but congratulate himself on the success 
of his exertions. One short year before, he was often de- 
sponding ; now he was buoyant with expectation. Then he 
was struggling, known but to the few, with chilling poverty 
before him ; now he was known and honored by many as 
the possessor of distinguished abiUty, with enough business 
to occupy his time and feheve him firom all fear of want. \ 

Then a night, dark and tempestuous, was gathering over 
him ; now a summer sea was before him, every gale was 
prosperous, and his bark sat lightly on the wave. His soci- 
ety was courted by the proudest of the men, and many were 
the beautiful women who lavished their smiles upon him. 
He was intrinsically imchanged, and yet many, who had 
passed him by with indifference, now discovered in him a 
thousand fascinations and qualities hitherto imobserved by 
them. When the glare of success is on a man, it must be a 
dull eye which can not discover merit in him. The major- 
ity of our amiable race love to honor superior men, and it is 
peculiarly unfortunate that they have not the means of de- 
tecting such until their praises are shouted by the multi- 
tude. There is only here and there a Columbus who has 
visions of intellectual regions before they are mapped and 
noted down in every body's geography ; and such a one is 
always sneered at by those wise heads whose faith is by far 
too shrewd to attach itself to any thing so conjectural as 
genius before it has proved itself by efforts and successes 
which are so unequivocal as to leave no room for doubt. 
But this much-slandered world is a very good one, and Dray- 
ton was so much pleased with its awards in his favor, that, 
in the overflowing thankfulness of his heart, he forgot to use 
the privilege, so inestimable to thousands, of cursing it. 
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In his own success, he did not forget to rejoice at the suc- 
cess of the party in pohtics to which he was so warmly at- 
tached. The man who embodied, more than any of his co- 
temporaries, the feelings and the principles of Democracy, 
had been elevated to the most distinguished and honorable 
station among the governments of this world. The Feder- 
alists, as a party, were prostrated ; and Drayton rejoiced, for 
in their downfall he fancied many obstacles to the success 
of our political experiments were removed ; and he thought 
he saw in, the signs starred all over the political firmament 
omens of his country's continued and permanent prosperity. 

Cheered by the reflection of what he had already achieved, 
burning with lofty resolves, and indulging in visions of daz- 
zling station in the government, Drayton held his onward 
course courageously and dutifully. He was assured by a 
thousand evidences that he was already honored in the city 
amid whose multitudes he had embarked his fortunes, and 
that much had already been done toward the fulfillment of 
his resolution to rebuild his family name on the spot which 
had witnessed its downfall. Still much remained to be done, 
and any one who could have penetrated his designs and prop- 
erly estimated his ability would have predicted a prosperous 
and honorable career for him. 

Between Ellen Meredith and himself there had been more 
tenderness and intimacy since the death of her brother than 
before. That deeply-deplored event had developed sympa- 
thies between them, which caused them to feel closer to each 
other. Bereavements always unite the afflicted survivors 
more intimately, and hearts which have the same sources of 
sorrow naturally turn kindly to each other. On recurring 
to the attentions which they had mutually given to George 
during liis last hours, the regard which they had previously 
felt was deepened and strengthejied. Drayton's business 
prospects were so bright, that he felt himself warranted in 
pursuing the course he had long contemplated, and a year 
having expired since the death of George, he declared his 
love to Ellen, and was accepted. 

Their love was not of that wayward and uncherished kind 
which, conceived in an instant, is so often as brief as it is 
brilliant. On the contrary, it had been tried in each stage, 
from the first buddings of esteem to its perfection, when each 
one found in the society of the other the companionship which 
is ever unwearying, and counted over the long hours of ab- 
sence OB time abe^racted from their happiness. Love of this 
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sort, if it has not the "wiid and startling brightness of the 
meteor, does not, like the meteor, soon fade away, but, rising 
like the star, retains its luster until it goes down in the 
shadows of the grave. 

Caroline Randolph's illness left her in a critical condition, 
from which she slowly recovered. Her physical health was 
gradually restored, but the shadow still reposed on her spirit. 
Her black and winning eye did not kindle with pleasure as 
in former years, and an expression of melancholy shaded the 
mouth once so brilliant with smiles, telling that she had sus- 
tained grief, and that its impression on her heart was in- 
delible. 

The grave of the much-loved George Meredith was a hal- 
lowed spot, whither often were directed the steps of those 
who had felt most keenly the loss occasioned by his removal 
to a brighter clime.- Above his unheeding ear the birds 
sang in the summer mom, and the winds chanted a solenm 
requiem at eventide. The hand of afiection had planted 
over the spot where he slumbered the rose-bush which he 
loved and cherished while living, and as its flowers unfolded, 
and withered, and fell, they, in their sweet and short exist- 
ence, seemed a most befitting and eloquent decoration for the 
grave of one whose virtues had bloomed and passed away 
before the wintery period of existence came on. 

Thither Drayton frequently went to summon back the form 
of his vanished friend, and to muse on the many excellences 
which blended like rainbow hues in his character. After 
the strifes and excitements of the day are over, and the calm- 
ness and the contemplation of evening come on, it is most 
profitable to send our thoughts on pilgrimages to such a 
Mecca as the tomb of a very dear friend, and to feel the re- 
ligion of the hour and the place, while our winged petitions 
spring upward from the depths of the spirit, and soar away 
over the space which separates us from our destined homes 
in heaven. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Three months had passed since Drayton became the be- 
trothed of Elleir Meredith. Autumn was again on the earth, 
and the forests were beautiful in the variegated livery of the 
season. The migratory birds had sought a southern home — 
flowers no longer exhaled their fragrance on the air — and as 
the morning winds went by, they seemed to whisper a dirge 
over the departed beauty of nature, and to tell of the near 
approach of winter, with its frosts and chilHng blasts. Only 
a very few days'were now interposed between Drayton and 
the hour which^ he looked forward to as the most fortunate 
and most happy one of his life — ^the hour in which his for- 
tunes and those of Ellen were to commingle Hke kindred 
streams, and thenceforth to flow on, through sun and shade, 
in harmony to the terminating ocean. 

His uncle, although at times morose and crabbed in the 
extreme, was generally as afiable toward him as, from his 
knowledge of his nature, he had any reason to expect. The 
truth is, the old gentleman's family pride was gratified by 
the knowledge that one in whose veins flowed blood kindred 
to his own, had elevated himself, by his genius and good qual- 
ities, to an honorable station in society. Added to this, his 
nephew was about to be united to one who was an heiress, 
and on whose family escutcheon there was neither blot nor 
blemish. He tickled his own vanity by flattering himself 
that, had it not been for the timely interposition of his own 
wisdom, his nephew would inevitably have fallen a victim to 
the weaknesses and folHes which he regarded as incident to 
the blood of the' Draytons. He was sitting in his apartment 
one morning, musing over the fortunes of his nephew, and 
cursing the twinges in his afflicted foot by turns, when Dray- 
ton came in. The doctor's eye sparkled with pleasure as he 
shook the hand of his nephew, and said, 

"I've just received a note inviting me out to Oakwood on 
Tuesday evening next ; but, curse this foot, I can't go." 

" I shall regret your absence very much on that occasion, 
and I know Colonel Meredith will miss you when he looks 
round for some one of his own generation to crack a joke with 
while passing sentence on the quality of his wines." 
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" Ah I yes, I see clearly how it will be," said the doctor, 
glancing maliciously at his cushioned foot. " While all my 
friends are full of merriment, I shall be here nursing this in- 
fernal disease, as solitary as Marius among the ruins of Car- 
thage. I was just thinking," he added, changing his subject 
and his tone, " I was just thinking, before you came in, on 
your good luck. It is better to be bom lucky than rich, for 
the lucky grow to be rich, and the rich generally die poor. 
But you escaped ruin by a miracle." 

" I flatter myself that I made my own luck," said Drayton, 
with a smile, " and escaped ruin by my own resolves to the 
contrary." 

" That is only half trae," returned the doctor. " You see, 
in your system there is a confluence of two streams of blood 
of diametrically antagonistic qualities. People always act 
conformably to their blood. If a man's blood is altogether 
vile, he is doomed, and an angel's arm can't snatch him from 
the brink of ruin on which he is always staggering. Why, 
sir, it is just as reasonable that a crab-apple tree should bear 
sweet fruit, as that a man with bad blood in his veins should 
do good to himself or to the community. You have two sorts 
of blood in your system, and the ascendency of that which 
comes from, your father would have ruined you, had not the 
fortunate impulses of that which you derived from your 
mother, owing to auspicious circumstances, secured to you 
respectability and reputation. The Drayton blood would 
have ruined you, if that of the Macdonalds had not rescued 
you." 

The old gentleman shook his head, as if his proposition w^aa 
as clearly demonstrated as any in Euclid ; while Drayton 
smiled at his uncle's earnestness and self-congratulation. 
He had frequently listened to similar opinions from the orac- 
ular lips of his venerable relative before, and had latterly ab- 
stained from every thing like opposition to the thoughts to 
which his uncle was so wedded. The old gentleman con- 
tinued, 

*' When you first came here, you seemed bent on being a 
Drayton, and, if I hadn't advised and cursed you, you would 
have gone to the devil without a doubt. But your better ge- 
nius prevailed, and you are now in the highway to wealth 
and renown. You balanced for a long time between the up- 
ward and downward tendencies of your nature, and escaped 
perdition by a miracle. Ah I you are a lucky dog," added the 
doctor, laughing, and thmsting the head of his cane against 
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his nephew's side, ** and Ellen is a charming girl. You will 
take possession of the Oakwood estate, and thus complete the 
admirahle speculation which, you rememher, \ pointed out 
to you when I talked to you for the first time. Now, hark 
ye I hoy, don't take the curb off of the Drayton blood, or it 
will run wild out at Oakwood, as it did in your grandfather's 
time, and ruin you yet. Thank Heaven for two things : first, 
that you had some Macdonald blood in your veins ; and, sec- 
ondly, that you had an uncle, whose sagacity pointed out to 
you in time the extreme jeopardy you were in, in consequence 
of having some bad hereditary forces in your veins." 

Drayton thanked him for the advice which he had at sun- 
dry times given him, and left him in a better humor than he 
had ever observed him in. 

The anxiously-awaited period at length arrived. Vehicle- 
after vehicle, from the city and the adjacent country, passed 
along the lane which led to Colonel Meredith's residence, 
where their expectant loads were discharged. The night 
was calm and beautiful. The moon lit up the scenery around 
Oakwood, and heaven seemed to smile auspiciously on the ap- 
proaching nuptials. The parlors were thronged with the old 
and young of both sexes, and the din of himdreds of voices 
rose on the sacred silence of the night. 

Drayton came forth with Ellen leaning on his arm, and 
all voices were hushed. A fairer couple is not oflen seen. 
There was an air of conscious pride on bis features, while she, 
with her head slightly drooping, stood at his side in an atti- 
tude which seemed to foreshadow her future dependence on 
him whom she had chosen to be her protector through the 
vicissitudes of life. 

Unnoticed by any one, Mr. Fleetwood had stealthily ap- 
proached the door during the progress of the ceremony, and 
stood there with his eyes fixed on the youthful couple. As 
the minister pronounced them man and wife, he said, in a 
tone quite audible to every one present, " God bless you !" 
and retreated beyond the reach of observation. 

There was a general turning of heads toward the door from 
which the words proceeded, but the speaker had disappear- 
ed, and few suspected who it was that had uttered the ben- 
ediction. 

Caroline Randolph was there, with her form shrouded in 
the sable hues of mourning. She retired when the ceremoiw 
was over, for her emotions were becoming insupportable. It 
was the first occasion, since the death of her lover, on which 

M2 
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she had been seen in the midst of youth and fashion. She 
repaired to her room, where, milike the light-hearted crowd 
she had forsaken, she gave herself up to a melancholy retro- 
spection on the events which the scene she had just witnessed 
was so well calculated to awaken. 

The evening passed off pleasantly. The fitness of the par- 
ties who had been united for each other was a theme of 
general remark ; and even Mrs. Willoughby, forgetting her 
former antipathies, congratulated Drayton warmly on his suc- 
cess. 

We will here take leave of Drayton at this auspicious pe- 
riod of his life, when he could reflect on his past struggles 
with unembittered thoughts, and the future, no longer heavy 
and lowering with clouds, promised him success in his pub- 
lic, and happiness in his private career. 



THE END. 
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ise on the popular Progress in English History. By John Fobs> 
TBB. Edited by the Rev. J. O. Choulxs. Portrails. 8to, Mus- 
lin, tl 75 ; Sheep, $2 00. 



FRESH BOOKS 



OF 



TRAYEL AND ADYENTURE 



PUBLISHED BY 



Mvpt k %ni^m, (Cliff Itrnt, Mm ^ntt 

Travels and Adventures in Mexico, 

In the Course of Journeys of upward of 2500 miles performed 
on Foot, giving an Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
People, and the Agricultural and Mineral Resources of that Coun- 
try. By William W. Carpenter, late of the U. S. Army. 12mo, 
Muslin. 

Travels in the United States. 

By Lady Emmbline Wortley. 12mo, Muslin. 

Harper's N. Y. and Erie Rail-road Guide-Book: 

Containing a Description of the Scenery, Rivers, Towns, Vil- 
lages, and other important Works on the Road. Embellished 
with 136 Engravings on Wood, by Lossino 6l Barritt, from 
Original Sketches made expressly for the Work. 12mo, Muslin. 

Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution ; 

Or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Scenery, Bi- 
ography, Relics, and Traditions of the War for Independence : 
with the Records of a Tour to the Scenes of its Incidents. By 
Benson J. Lossimo, Esq. With over 600 Illustrations on Wood, 
chiefly from Original Sketches by the Author. In Numbers, 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents each. Vol. I. now ready, splendidly bound in 
Muslin, price $3 50. 

Nile Notes of a Howadji. 

12mo, Paper, 75 cents ; Muslin, 87^ cents. 

The NUe Boat ; 

Or, Glimpses of the Land of Egypt. By W. H. Bartlett, Esq. 
Illustrated with a fine Steel Engraving, and numerous Wood- 
cuts. Svo, Muslin. {Nearly ready.) 

Travels in the East. 

By Rev. J. P. Ddrbin, D.D. Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, 
S2 00. 

Observations in Europe, 

Principally in France and Great Britain. By Rev. J. P. Durbin, 
D.D. Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $2 00. 



2 Fresh Books of Travel and Adventure. 

The Island WorlcL of the Pacific : 

Being the Personal Narrative and Results of Travel through tho 
Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands and other parts of Polynesia. Bjr 
Rev. H. T. Chester. Engravings. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

The Whale arid his Captors; 

Or, the Whaleman's Adventures and the Whale's Biography, 
as gathered on the Homeward Cruise of the "Commodore 
Preble." By Rev. H. T. Cheeveb. Engravings. 16mo, Mus- 
lin, 60 cents. 

Five Years of a Hunter's Life in the Far Inte- 
rior of South Africa. With Notices of the Native Tribes, and 
Anecdotes of the Chase of the Lion, Elephant, Hippopotamus, 
Giraffe, Rhinoceros, &c. By R. Gordon Cummino, Esq. Witb 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $1 75. 

The Pillars of Hercules ; 

Or, a Narrative of Travels in Spain and Morocco in 1848. By 
David Ubquhart, M.P. 2 vols. 12mo, Paper, $1 40 ; Muslin, 
ei 70. 

Glimpses of Spain ; 

Or, Notes of an Unfinished Tour in 1847. By S. T. Walus, Esq. 
12mo, Paper, 75 cents ; Muslin, $1 00. 

Sketches of Minnesota, 

The New England of the West. With Incidents of Travel in 
that Territory during the Summer of 1848. By £. S. Sxtmovb. 
12mo, Paper, 50 cents ; Muslin, 75 cents. 

Life in the Far West. 

By George Frederick Ruzton. 12mo, Paper, 37^ cents ; Mus- 
lin, 60 cents. 

Adventures in Mexico and Rocky Mountains. 

By G. F. RuxTON. 12mo, Paper, 50 cents ; Muslin, 60 cents. 

Fresh Gleanings; 

Or, a New Sheaf from the Old Fields of Continental Europe. By 
Ik. Marvel. 12mo, Paper, $1 00 ; Muslin, %\ 25. 

A Second Visit to the United States. 

By Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.S. 2 vols. 12mo, Paper, $1 20, 
Muslin, $1 50. 

Oregon and California in 1848. 

With an Appendix, including recent and authentic Informauon 
on the Subject of the Gold Mines of California, and other valua- 
ble matter of Interest to the Emigrant. By Judge Thorntoit. 
With Illustrations and a Map. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $1 75. 

The Little Savage. 

Being the History of a Bo^ left alone on an uninhabited Island. 
By Captain Marryat, R.N. 12rao, Paper, 37} cents; MusUn. 
45 cents. 
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